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TO  THE  READER 


Seventy-five  or  so  years  ago,  not  long  after  the  Bower  fam¬ 
ily  had  moved  to  a  ranch  in  Custer  County,  D.T.,  a  Rapid 
City  man  named  Air.  Haft  came  down  our  way  on  a  business 
trip.  He  had  brought  with  him  his  little  daughter  Della,  and 
as  the  Hafts  were  great  friends  of  our  Rapid  City  relatives, 
the  two  of  them  came  to  dinner.  After  we  sat  down  at  the 
table,  little  Della— who  had  only  one  brother  and  no  sisters— 
piped  up  and  wanted  to  know  who  all  the  other  guests  were. 
When  she  was  told  that  the  onlv  guests  were  her  father  and 
herself,  that  the  rest  of  us  were  all  one  family,  it  was  almost 
more  than  she  could  believe. 

I  have  led  off  with  this  incident  not  because  I  think  there 
is  anything  especially  startling  in  the  fact  that  my  parents 
had  eight  children,  but  because  I  want  to  make  it  clear  right 
at  the  beginning  both  that  there  were  a  good  many  people 
in  the  Calvin  Bower  family  and  that  this  book  is  about  all 
of  them.  A  lot  of  other  relatives  also  come  into  the  story— 
grandparents,  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  in-laws,  and  shi retail 
kin.  They,  too,  were  early  settlers  in  Dakota  and  shared 
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with  us  the  ups  and  downs  and  hardships  and  adventures  of 
life  on  the  Great  Plains  in  the  ’8o’s  and  ’tpo's. 

How  to  introduce  and  label  all  the  various  members  of 
the  family  so  that  the  reader  will  be  able  to  keep  them 
sorted  out  without  the  aid  of  diagrams  is  a  problem  over 
which  I  have  puzzled  not  a  little.  The  playwright  or  novelist 
who  invents  the  people  he  writes  about  is  free  to  devise 
situations  and  mannerisms  which  will  portray  and  fix  char¬ 
acter;  or,  if  the  cast  turns  out  to  be  inconveniently  large,  he 
can  eliminate  some  of  the  parts.  But  the  people  in  these 
pages  arc  not  so  easy  to  control.  Because  I  am  dealing  with 
real  persons,  many  of  them  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  and 
with  actual  happenings,  not  a  few  of  them  matters  of  his¬ 
torical  record,  there  is  not  much  1  can  do  about  cutting 
down  the  cast  of  characters  or  even  limiting  the  leading 
parts  to  a  more  conventional  number.  Pruning  the  family 
tree  of  all  but  our  own  particular  branch  would  leave  the 
factual  narrative— the  story  as  a  story— riddled  with  holes 
through  which  prairie  schooners  could  be  driven;  starring 
two  or  three  of  my  immediate  family  at  the  expense  of  the 
others  would  be  a  contradiction  of  the  story’s  main  point: 
In  our  family  life,  just  as  in  our  concerts,  there  were  always 
solos  on  the  program,  but  it  was  ensemble-playing,  not  solos, 
that  made  the  band.  The  Bowers’  story  is  first  and  foremost 
the  story  of  a  family,  and  while  I  hope  I  have  told  it  well 
enough  so  that  each  of  us  emerges  as  an  individual,  I  will 
have  told  it  very  badly  indeed  if,  at  the  end,  any  single  part 
overshadows  the  group  as  a  whole. 


The  Family  Band  was  not  originally  intended  for  general 
circulation.  In  the  first  place,  when  I  began  it  1  had  no 
idea  it  would  be  a  book.  My  children  wanted  the  stories 
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I  had  told  them  of  our  pioneer  days  put  down  in  writing, 
and  gradually  a  book-length  manuscript  evolved.  Wherever 
there  is  a  manuscript  there  never  seems  to  be  any  lack  of 
friends  and  well-wishers  to  assure  the  author  that  it  should 
be  published,  and  that’s  how  it  was  in  this  case— though  I 
admit  it  didn’t  take  too  much  to  persuade  me  to  put  the 
manuscript  in  the  mail. 

The  next  stage  in  its  evolution  began  when  (after  a  long, 
dormant  period)  it  finally  was  accepted  for  publication,  but 
during  this  new  phase,  for  many  more  months  than  I  care 
to  remember,  the  manuscript  seemed  to  me  not  so  much 
evolving  as  dissolving.  In  a  nutshell,  what  I  had  written 
was  a  book  about  my  family  for  my  family,  and  I  had  not 
appreciated  how  much  of  it  might  need  to  be  explained,  or 
how  much  might  seem  dull  and  extraneous,  to  a  reader  in, 
say,  New  Jersey,  a  reader  neither  kin  nor  neighbor  and 
perhaps  none  too  sure  of  South  Dakota’s  exact  whereabouts. 
I  had  not  realized  either  how  many  facts  would  have  to  be 
verified,  or  how  much  strenuous  activity,  physical  as  well 
as  mental,  how  much  looking  up  and  tracking  down,  would 
be  required  to  “establish”  that  what  had  happened  to  the 
Bower  family  had  happened  to  the  Bower  family.  (It  still 
strikes  me  as  a  somewhat  ironical  procedure— myself  at  the 
age  of  eighty  solemnly  engaged  in  “documenting”  what  I 
had  seen  and  done  when  I  was  five.) 

Despite  the  addition  of  descriptive  and  explanatory  ma¬ 
terial  and  some  scholarly-looking  footnotes,  The  Family 
Band  as  it  has  been  revised  for  that  hypothetical  reader  in 
New  Jersey  is  about  twenty  per  cent  shorter  than  it  was  in 
the  original  version.  The  story  of  our  experiences  in  early- 
day  Dakota  and  of  the  doings  of  the  Bower  Family  Band  is 
substantially  intact,  but  I  have  summarized  or  omitted  many 
newspaper  clippings,  letters,  journal  entries,  and  other  fam¬ 
ily  papers,  and  have  tried  to  eliminate  all  details  of  purely 
or  predominantly  family  and  local  interest.  I  have  done  my 
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best,  too,  to  keep  the  “cast  of  characters”  down,  deleting 
references  not  only  to  many  friends  and  acquaintances  but 
to  a  number  of  Bower  and  Huntington  relations  who  lived 
in,  or  moved  to,  other  states  during  the  1880-1900  period. 

J3 


This  brings  me  back  to  where  1  started— to  little  Della  Haft 
and  the  look  on  her  face  when  she  learned  that  everybody 
at  the  table  was  a  Bower.  If  Mr.  Haft  had  only  thought  to 
tell  Della  a  little  about  the  Bower  family  ahead  of  time,  if 
she’d  had  some  idea  what  to  ex’pcct,  the  shock  to  her  system 
wouldn’t  have  been  nearly  so  yreat.  In  mv  opinion,  bein^ 
taken  by  surprise  was  what  floored  her.  Guided  by  this 
experience,  I  have  taken  the  precaution  of  providing  the 
reader  with  a  preliminary  briefing.  It  will  be  found  on  pages 
xvii-xxiii,  and  includes  enough  family  history  to  tell  where 
the  Bowers  and  Huntingtons  came  from  and  which  ones 
were  in  Dakota  when  I  was  born.  There  is  also  a  sort  of 
“check  list  and  pocket  guide”  to  the  Calvin  Bower  family 
at  the  time  this  story  begins,  the  spring  of  1881. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  again  my  sisters  Rose  and  Quin- 
nie,  the  other  two  surviving  members  of  the  Family  Band, 
on  whose  recollections,  written  and  oral,  1  have  largely  de¬ 
pended  in  writing  of  happenings  which  occurred  before  I 
was  old  enough  to  sit  up  and  take  notice,  and  which  I  have 
also  drawn  on  liberally  in  writing  of  later  events. 


/J 


LAURA  BOWER  VAN  NUYS 

July ,  1961 

Rapid  City ,  South  Dakota 
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AN  introduction  to  the  family 


My  father,  John  Calvin  Bower,  the  third  child  and 
eldest  son  of  Rensselaer  and  Christina  (Camack) 
Bower,  was  born  in  1839  in  Little  Britton,  Orange  County, 
New  York.  He  was  seven  years  old  when  the  family  moved 
west  to  Dane  County,  Wisconsin,  and  settled  on  a  farm  near 
Madison.  In  1853,  when  he  was  fourteen,  Samuel  and  Polly 
(Brown)  Huntington  and  their  six  children  moved  to  Dane 
County  from  Hemmingsford,  Quebec.  One  of  their  daugh¬ 
ters,  Keziah,  was  just  three  months  younger  than  Calvin 
Bower.  First  schoolmates  and  then  sweethearts,  Calvin  and 
Keziah  were  married  on  November  14,  i860,  shortly  after 
Calvin’s  twenty-first  birthday.  (Their  children  and  their 
children’s  children  never  tired  of  hearing  how  they  escaped 
the  shivaree  party— the  friends  come  to  serenade  them  with 
cowbells,  tin  pans,  horns,  kettles,  and  anything  else  they 
could  make  a  noise  with.  While  a  benevolently  disposed 
cousin  distracted  the  shivaree-ers,  the  bride  and  groom 
slipped  out  of  the  house  and  loped  away,  both  mounted  on 
the  same  horse.) 
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For  the  first  ten  years  of  their  married  life  Calvin  and 
Keziah  lived  in  Dane  County— up  until  1867  in  a  log  cabin 
on  the  land  they  farmed,  and  after  that  in  the  little  town  of 
Lodi.  Five  children  were  bom  to  them  during  this  decade: 
Rhoda  Alice  (November  4,  1861);  James  Rensselaer  (died  in 
infancy);  John  Sidney  (December  30,  1865);  Warren  Mayo 
(July  5,  1867);  and  Louisa  Victoria  (September  28,  1869). 

On  April  27,  1870,  Calvin  and  Keziah,  their  nine-year- 
old  daughter,  the  two  little  boys,  and  the  seven-months-old 
baby  set  out  from  Lodi  in  a  covered  wagon  bound  for  Ver¬ 
million,  D.T.  I  have  no  idea  why  they  decided  to  leave  Wis¬ 
consin  at  this  particular  time;  however,  although  the  “Great 
Dakota  Boom”  w  as  still  some  years  away,  the  new  territory 
was  currently  being  touted  as  the  Land  of  Milk  and  Honey, 
and  a  surprising  number  of  Dane  County-  people  already 
had  migrated  there.  (One  of  them  was  a  future  U.S.  senator 
and  governor  of  South  Dakota,  Peter  Norbeck.)  Naturally 
my  parents  must  have  expected  to  better  themselves  by  the 
move,  but  besides  that  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
built-in  urge  to  go  West,  to  keep  heading  for  the  new:  land 
farther  on,  in  the  hearts  of  most  American  men  during  the 
nineteenth  century-.  I  don’t  know'  how  strong  this  urge  w  as 
in  the  women,  yet  even  if  they  foresaw'  how-  hard  life  on  the 
frontier  w'ould  be  for  them,  and  how'  remote  the  prospects 
of  the  promised  milk  and  honey,  no  doubt  they  also  had 
visions  of  a  more  spacious  future  for  their  children. 

Whatever  their  expectations  may  have  been,  my  parents 
did  not  find  the  pot  of  gold  or  anything  like  it  in  Vermillion. 
Father  had  enough  land  to  farm  and  he  also  w’orked  as  a 
bridge-builder  and  a  stonemason,  but  he  found  it  difficult  to 
provide  his  growing  family  w'ith  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 
Three  more  children,  all  girls,  were  born  during  the  decade 
of  the  ’70’s:  the  twins,  Nettie  and  Rose  (May  16,  1873),  and 
Quinnie  (November  1,  1875). 
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By  the  end  of  i88o  a  goodly  number  of  Bower  and  Hun¬ 
tington  relations  had  settled  in  Dakota  Territory.  A  younger 
brother  of  my  father’s,  William  G.  Bower,  had  led  the 
parade,  coming  out  in  1869,  a  year  ahead  of  my  parents. 
Uncle  Willie,  who  was  a  Civil  War  veteran,1  homesteaded 
on  160  acres  near  Vermillion  and  subsequently  purchased  a 
160-acre  claim  in  Spirit  Mound  township.  In  1873,  he  and 
Aunt  Minerva  (Julia  M.  Morrow)  moved  into  Vermillion, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  meat  business,  also  dealing  in  flour, 
feed,  and  produce.  Uncle  Willie  and  Aunt  Minerva  had 
three  children,  Lillie,  Frank,  and  Grace. 

In  1874  my  Bower  grandparents  left  Dane  County  for  a 
farm  outside  Vermillion,  bringing  with  them  their  two 
youngest  children,  Willis  Clay,  then  twenty,  and  Mary  Lida, 
twenty-three.  In  1875  Uncle  Willis,  who  was  studying  law, 
became  clerk  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  at  Vermillion,  and 
the  following  year,  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  was 
elected  justice  of  the  peace  and  clerk  of  the  city  council. 
Aunt  Lida  was  a  schoolteacher;  in  June  of  1879  she  went  to 
Fort  Pierre,  to  the  north  and  west  of  Vermillion  on  the 
Missouri,  and  taught  at  the  first  school  established  there.  She 
stayed  with  a  sister  of  my  mother’s,  Elizabeth  Ann  Hunting- 
ton,  who  was  married  to  Lewis  S.  Rue,  the  Rues  having 
moved  to  Fort  Pierre  from  Minnesota  via  Vermillion  earlier 
in  1879.  Their  family  was  not  complete  by  that  date,  but 
they  ultimately  had  seven  children:  Lillie  Maria,  Jasper 

1  This  being  the  hundredth  anniversary’  of  the  Civil  War,  it  seems  fit¬ 
ting  to  record  that  Uncle  Willie  volunteered  on  April  12,  1861.  He 
enrolled  as  a  private  in  Company  A,  7th  Wisconsin  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment,  and  served  with  it  in  the  battles  of  Gainesville,  South  Mountain, 
Antictam,  Fredericksburg,  and  Chancellorsville. 

An  uncle  on  the  other  side  of  the  family,  James  W.  Huntington 
(q.v.),  enlisted  in  the  23rd  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry  in  August, 
1862,  and  served  with  the  western  army.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Vicks¬ 
burg,  and  took  part  in  many  skirmishes  and  battles.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Civil  War  Musicians, 
and  was  elected  fife  major  at  the  national  conventions  of  1926  and 
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Samuel,  Fred  William,  George  Reginald  Huntington,  Birdie 
Bell,  Alfred  Welch,  and  Walter. 

James  W.  Huntington,  my  mothers  brother,  spent  only 
a  brief  time  in  Dakota  Territory.  After  being  mustered  out 
of  the  Union  Army  in  1865  he  taught  school  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Dakota,  and  in  1869  was  principal  of  one  of 
the  Vermillion  schools.  That  same  year  my  Huntington 
grandparents  settled  in  Greene  County,  Iowa,  and  Uncle 
James  joined  them  there.  Grandfather  Huntington  was  killed 
by  a  tornado,  June  18,  1871.  Grandmother  Huntington  died 
in  1874. 

Two  other  sets  of  Huntington  relations  had  settled  in 
southeastern  Dakota  during  the  ’70’s.  My  mother’s  eldest 
sister  Orpha  Slark  was  living  on  a  claim  near  Tyndall,  Bon 
Homme  County,  at  least  as  early  as  1879.  Of  her  eight  chil¬ 
dren  three  came  to  Dakota  with  her:  James  and  Gordon, 
her  first  and  third  sons,  who  were  born  in  Dane  County, 
and  her  youngest  child,  born  in  Scranton,  Iowa,  in  1870. 
Another  Huntington  sister,  Maria,  and  her  husband  William 
H.  Rose  came  from  Jefferson,  Iowa,  in  1876,  and  took  up  a 
claim  near  Springfield,  Bon  Homme  County.  Until  1878 
they  lived  on  the  claim  in  a  little  sod  lean-to;  they  then 
moved  about  twenty  miles  north  to  Tripp,  in  Hutchinson 
County.  The  Roses  raised  a  family  of  seven:  Jessimine,  Olive 
Maud,  William  Henry,  George  L.  (who  was  born  on  the 
claim),  and  three  boys  born  after  they  moved  to  Tripp- 
Frank  L.,  Robert  R.,  and  Rolland  K. 

The  picture  was  to  change  in  the  ’8o’s:  still  other  relatives 
were  to  move  to  Dakota,  and  not  all  of  those  already  settled 
there  stayed  put,  but  this  is  how  the  tribe  was  deployed 
when,  on  November  27,  1880,  my  birth  boosted  the  terri¬ 
torial  population  by  one. 
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My  father  and  mother  at  the  age  of  forty-two  were,  even 
to  unprejudiced  eyes,  not  bad  looking.  Father  was  tall  and 
wore  both  a  moustache  and  a  beard;  Mother  was  about  five 
feet  three,  rather  plump,  and  very  pretty— prettier  than  any 
of  her  daughters  would  be.  But  one  thing  that  wasn’t  pretty 
about  her  was  her  name.  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  my  father 
call  her  by  it;  it  was  always  “Mother”  with  him.  She  herself 
hated  it,  and  told  us  how  she  always  had  dreaded  the  first 
day  of  school  when  she  would  have  to  tell  the  teacher  her 
name.  Her  dislike  of  her  given  name  overshadowed  the  fact 
that  she  had  an  illustrious  surname,  and  it  was  not  until  we 
children  were  grown  that  we  realized  there  was  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Samuel  Huntington,  hang¬ 
ing  on  our  family  tree— and  not  by  the  neck  cither.2  Mamma 
was  nicknamed  Kizzie,  which  was  no  real  improvement  on 
the  name  she  started  with. 

Because  of  our  ages,  we  children  fell  more  or  less  into 
three  groupings.  The  three  older  children -called  my  father 
“Father”  and  my  mother  “Mother.”  The  next  batch,  the 
twins  and  Lulu,  called  them  “Papa”  and  “Mamma.”  When 
it  came  to  Quin  and  me,  we  called  them  “Pa”  and  “Ma” 
most  of  the  time. 

The  mainstay  of  our  family  was  Od— her  name  was  Rhoda 
Alice,  but  Od  was  the  only  part  of  it  one  of  the  younger 
children  could  manage,  and  the  nickname  clung.  Od  at  nine- 

7  D 

teen  was  not  only  a  second  mother  to  the  other  children  but 
also  a  career  girl,  and  out  of  her  hard-earned  money  had 
helped  furnish  the  little  house  we  lived  in.  She  bought  an 
organ  and  a  sewing  machine  and,  with  Father’s  help,  man¬ 
aged  to  put  an  ingrain  carpet  on  the  floor.  After  finishing 
high  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Od  had  taught  a  district 

2  Samuel  Huntington  (1731-1796),  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  and  twice  its  president,  also  was  governor  of  Connecticut.  He 
was  descended  from  Joseph  Huntington  whose  elder  brother,  Simon, 
was  the  great-great-great-grandfather  of  my  mother’s  father. 
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school  seven  miles  from  town.  But  teaching  was  not  her  true 
vocation:  what  she  liked  best  was  working  on  a  newspaper, 
and  she  had  learned  to  set  type  in  the  local  printing  office, 
which  published  the  Vermillion  Standard.  In  1880.  only  a 
few  weeks  before  I  was  bom,  she  had  a  chance  to  go  to 
Parker,  D.T.,  where  she  learned  job  printing  in  the  Ne-iv  Era 
office— and,  incidentally,  became  more  than  a  little  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  young  doctor,  John  Parsons,  who  boarded  at  the 
same  place  she  did. 

The  next  oldest  of  the  family  was  Sidney,  who  was  fif¬ 
teen.  Tall  and  fair,  he  was  straightforward  and  a  leader 
among  his  friends.  Mayo,  two  years  younger,  was  a  thin, 
wiry  boy;  his  face  was  round  and  freckled  and  he  had  a 
ready  smile  which  showed  a  perfect  set  of  teeth. 

In  the  “middle  batch,”  the  senior  member,  Lulu,  chris¬ 
tened  Louisa  Victoria,  was  an  independent  young  lady.  This 
showed  even  in  the  color  of  her  hair,  which  was  brown, 
whereas  all  the  rest  of  us  except  Od  were  towheaded.  Lulu 
was  eleven;  the  twins,  Nettie  and  Rose,  were  eight.  They 
were  not  identical  twins,  either  in  looks  or  in  nature.  Papa 
and  Od  called  Nettie  “Puss”;  Rose  had  no  nickname,  but 
sometimes  we  children  said  “Rosie,  posie,  pinic,  pink,”  add¬ 
ing  if  we  wanted  to  plague  her,  “Mercy,  mercy,  how  you 
stink.” 

Five-year-old  Quinnie  was,  for  no  reason  whatsoever, 
“Cromps”  or  “Crompsy  Quin  with  the  sawed-off  chin”  (for 
which  there  njoas  a  reason,  since  her  chin  was  not  as  promi¬ 
nent  as  she  would  have  liked).  As  for  myself  I  had  not  yet 
been  given  a  name,  and  even  after  I  was  christened  remained 
“Babe”  or  “Squizzie”  to  all  the  family  except  Mamma.  If 
she  hadn’t  called  me  Laura,  I  would  not  have  known  what 
my  real  name  was. 

At  first  sight,  the  children  of  the  Bower  family  looked 
like  any  bunch  of  bashful,  small-town  youngsters  all  set  to 
populate  the  farms  and  main  streets  of  America,  but  you 
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soon  found  out  that  this  family  had  an  extra-broad  musical 
streak  running  through  it.  Back  in  Wisconsin  Father  and 
Mother  went  to  singing  school  and  learned  to  sing  by  the 
sol-fa  system  (the  method  in  which  the  notes  of  the  scale 
were  sung  by  the  syllables  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  se ,  do.  Using 
a  tuning  fork  to  establish  the  pitch  of  do,  they  could  read 
any  tune,  especially  a  hymn,  without  the  aid  of  an  accom¬ 
panying  instrument).  Father,  who  still  enjoyed  conducting 
a  singing  school  and  often  sang  in  the  choir  of  the  Congre- 
gational  Church,  played  martial  music  on  the  fife  and  snare 
drum;  Od  played  the  organ;  and  Sidney  and  Mayo  were 
learning  to  play  various  band  instruments  in  their  spare  time. 
Every  one  of  the  family  could  sing,  and  singing  rounds  was 
a  favorite  pastime. 

In  the  spring  of  1 88 1  the  singing  of  “Scotland’s  Burning” 
and  “Three  Blind  Mice”  and  the  rendering  of  any  other 
kind  of  music  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  Missouri  River. 
Since  every  event  in  the  Bower  family  dated  from  either 
before  or  after  the  flood,  that  seems  the  logical  place  to 
begin  our  story. 
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THE  FLOOD  OF  1881 


Calvin  Bower  buys  much  flour 
For  his  children  eiffiit. 

Alice  and  Sidney,  first  of  many; 

Mayo  and  Lu,  then  came  two, 

Nettie  and  Rose,  and  after  those, 

Grasshopper  Quin,  which  made  the  fare  thin; 
Then  came  Squizzie, 

And  all  these  children  were  borne  by  Kizzie. 


T 


he  home  of  Calvin  and  Kizzie  Bower  and  their  “chil¬ 
dren  eight”  was  on  the  outskirts  of  Vermillion,  which 
then  was  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion  River  on 
the  bottom  lands  between  the  bluffs  and  the  Missouri.  The 
town  had  been  founded  on  July  io,  1859,  the  same  day 
Dakota  Territory  was  officially  opened  to  white  settlers,  and 
by  the  spring  of  1881  it  had  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
residents.1 


1  George  W.  Kingsbury,  History  of  Dakota  Territory  (Chicago:  S.  J. 
Clarke  Publishing  Co.,  1915)  II,  1152.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  dates 
and  other  facts  and  figures  pertaining  to  carly-day  Vermillion  may  be 
found  in  Kingsbury  I,  859;  II,  io6r,  1 148-1 164. 
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Just  six  years  before,  on  January  13,  1875,  a  terrible  fire 
had  all  but  eliminated  the  business  district— more  than  thirty 
buildings  were  destroyed  and  only  three  left  standing.  Com¬ 
ing  as  it  did  right  after  a  summer  when  grasshopper  raids 
had  wiped  out  the  entire  corn  crop  in  the  Yankton- Vermil¬ 
lion  area,  this  calamity  might  well  have  seemed  the  last  straw. 
But  in  those  days  when  everybody  had  so  little,  maybe  peo¬ 
ple  didn’t  find  it  so  hard  to  start  over,  and  in  1881  Vermillion 
was  a  whole  town  again,  with  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dwellings,  hotels,  churches,  banks,  and  business  establish¬ 
ments. 

Yet  as  time  was  to  prove,  all  the  stouthearted  labor  that 
went  into  rebuilding  was  just  so  much  wasted  effort.  Inex¬ 
perienced  in  the  ways  of  the  new  country,  the  early  settlers, 
my  father  among  them,  had  chosen  to  Jive  on  the  low  land 
bordering  the  river.  The  attractions  were  its  fertile  soil,  the 
timber  which  grew  there,  and  its  proximity  to  water;  they 
had  yet  to  find  out  that  the  Missouri  is  an  unreliable  neigh¬ 
bor. 

The  lesson  was  learned  after  a  winter  which  had  been  the 
longest  and  most  severe  of  any  in  Dakota’s  annals.  It  opened 
on  October  15,  1880,  with  a  furious,  24-hour  snowstorm, 
and  for  nearly  six  months  blizzard  followed  blizzard  at 
almost  weekly  intervals.  Even  while  the  rivers  were  still 
frozen  over  there  were  early  floods  from  the  partial  melting 
of  surface  snow,  and  in  mid-March  when  the  Missouri,  Big 
Sioux,  Vermillion,  and  James  rivers  broke  up,  the  great 
flood  began. 

As  George  W.  Kingsbury  has  told  in  his  History  of  Da¬ 
kota  Territory ,  there  was  no  area  where  the  flood  worked 
such  havoc  as  on  the  Missouri  bottom  lands  between  Yank¬ 
ton  and  the  Big  Sioux. 

At  Vermillion  the  destruction  was  most  complete.  .  .  . 

The  flood  with  its  moving  ice  attacked  the  citv  about 

midnight  of  March  27th.  .  .  .  The  people  were  awakened 
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by  the  alarm  rung  out  by  the  bell  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  not  many  minutes  later  the  streets  were  thronged 
with  many  woman  and  children,  who  had  been  hurriedly 
clad,  all  making  their  way  to  the  road  leading  up  the  hill 
to  the  high  land,  some  leading  horses  or  driving  cattle, 
with  their  arms  full  of  clothing  picked  up  in  haste  as  best 
they  could  when  leaving  their  homes.  .  .  .  Many  of  these 
refugees  were  unable  to  oct  ahead  of  the  invading  water 
and  ice,  and  were  compelled  to  wade  through  three  feet 
of  icy  water  in  the  darkness  of  midnight  to  reach  the  bluff 
road.  The  bluff  was  a  steep  one. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  days  .  .  .  the  water  rose  very 

m  * 

gradually.  .  .  .  On  the  31st  the  water  had  reached  nearly 
to  the  roof  of  many  of  the  smaller  structures,  and  in  the 
morning  they  began  to  float  off  their  foundations.  .  .  . 
For  six  days  following  the  flood  remained  intact,  raising 
and  lowering  alternately  as  the  gorged  ice  below,  extend¬ 
ing  now  from  two  to  ten  miles  in  an  icy  sea,  clogged  up 
and  then  afforded  a  temporary  opening  for  a  brief  time, 
only  to  be  again  dammed  up  by  the  gorging  ice  floe.  .  .  . 
On  the  6th  of  April  the  water  again  rose  rapidly,  the  ice 
entered  the  desolate  town,  which  yet  contained  a  hundred 
or  more  of  its  best  buildings;  the  Baptist  bell  again  rang 
out  its  ominous  and  frightful  clangor  announcing  new 
danger,  and  just  about  midday  the  procession  of  the  build¬ 
ings  started— some  steadily  and  majestically  facing  their 
fate,  others  tottering,  partly  tipped  over,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  hours  fifty-six  buildings  were  floated  off  or 
wrecked  near  their  foundations,  among  these  the  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel,  the  railroad  depot  and  the  Congregational 
Church.  . .  . 

What  happened  to  the  Bower  family  on  the  night  the 
flood  waters  entered  Vermillion  and  how  we  fared  in  the 
days  and  weeks  thereafter  was  recorded  in  the  journal  kept 
by  my  oldest  sister  Od.  Her  account  begins  with  the  entry 
dated  April  3,  1881. 

Dear  Journal:  My  pen  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  task  of 
writing  down  the  sad  happenings  of  the  previous  week. 
Our  once  happy,  prosperous  Vermillion  is  being  tried  not 
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by  fire,  but  by  water.  The  mighty,  rushing,  rolling  Mis¬ 
souri  is  upon  us.  Taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
snow  which  fell  last  winter,  we  should  have  known  that 
we  could  expect  nothing  else.  The  water  comes  from  the 

1  C 

mountains,  from  the  high  plains  and  from  unpretentious 
valleys  and  ravines.  Our  vast  country  is  suffering  from  a 
superabundant  supply  of  the  cleansing  fluid.  Cleansing, 
did  I  say?  Aye  anything  but  that.  Rather  ought  I  to  say, 
grimy,  inky,  foul  and  discouraging  stuff. 

Tis  just  a  week  ago  tonight  that  Father  came  to  my 
room  saying  “The  overflow  is  here.”  He  and  my  brothers 
waded  in  water  a  foot  deep  and  icy  cold  trying  to  turn 
and  drive  to  the  hill  our  cattle.  Poor  frightened  animals, 
they  knew  not  what  was  wanted.  The  darkness  was  awful 
and  most  of  them  could  do  nothing  else  but  bellow  and 
stand  in  the  water  as  it  rose  about  them. 

I  rushed  down  stairs  and  found  Mother  dressing.  I  saw 
that  the  water  had  already  risen  a  foot  and  a  half  and 
lacked  but  six  inches  of  coming  in  on  the  floor.  With  all 
the  haste  of  which  I  was  capable,  1  commenced  to  cany 
things  up  stairs.  Books,  papers,  shoes,  stockings,  dresses— 
everything  that  might  get  wet.  .Mother  and  I  set  the  sofa 
on  a  barrel  and  chair  in  the  dining  room.  As  I  began  to 
take  up  the  parlor  carpet  I  felt  the  ice  cold  water  touch 
my  feet. 

Mother  was  taking  up  what  dishes  she  thought  we 
would  need  and  what  edibles  she  had  that  were  already 
cooked.  Father  came  in  then  and  we  put  the  organ  on  two 
chairs.  Back  and  forth  through  that  awful  icy  water  we 
waded  until  every  thing  movable  with  in  two  and  a  half 

w  w 

feet  from  the  floor  was  put  up  to  where  we  thought  the 
water  would  not  rise.  Pvose  had  the  nose  bleed  and  not 
knowing  what  was  going  on,  came  down  to  Mother.  Half 
asleep  she  stepped  into  the  cold  stream  before  we  noticed 
her.  We  all  then  went  up  stairs.  In  half  an  hour  the  water 
commenced  to  fall  and  by  morning  was  well  out  of  the 
house.  When  it  was  light  the  cattle  went  to  the  hill.  We 
concluded  to  live  up  stairs  until  all  danger  was  past.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  forenoon  the  water  began  to  rise  again  and  Father 
said  that  we  must  get  over  to  Grandfather’s  who  lives 
high  on  the  hill  side.  It  is  lucky  that  we  had  the  flat  boat 
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that  Father  uses  in  bridge  building.  When  we  started  over, 
the  water  was  scarcely  high  enough  to  permit  the  boat 
to  pass  over  the  railroad  track.  Father  had  to  tow  the  boat 
wading  in  water  two  feet  deep.  We  were  a  sorry  looking 
family— Mother  with  the  crying  baby,  the  other  children 
downcast  and  tearful,  two  pigs,  bed  clothes,  some  pails  of 
food. 

At  last  we  got  across  and  we  thought  our  worst  trOU- 

tJ  D 

bles  were  over.  It  would  be  Grandmother  who  would 
have  the  trouble  now  with  all  our  big  family  piled  in  on 
her  in  her  small  house. 

The  night  was  anything  but  comfortable  but  we  were 
thankful  to  have  a  roof  over  our  heads.  It  was  the  very 
roof  under  which  the  twins  were  born.  In  the  morning 
it  was  with  great  joy  that  we  beheld  our  own  house  still 
standing.  It  had  been  no  pleasant  thought  to  know  that 
all  we  had  was  in  that  house,  except  some  bedding,  the 
stock  and  what  few  old  clothes  we  had  on.  Every  picture, 
every  little  treasure  we  had  been  collecting,  our  best 
clothes  which  if  not  costly,  were  all  we  had  and  so  was  as 
much  to  us  as  tho’  worth  a  million.  In  the  afternoon  amid 
many  dangers  of  swift  current,  floating  ice  and  fence 
posts,  Father  the  boys  and  I  went  over  in  a  small  boat  and 
got  a  load  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  household  articles 
that  were  upstairs.  Clothes,  my  trunk,  a  few  books,  some 
dishes— whatever  we  cared  most  for.  We  left  the  pictures 
hanging  on  the  wall— my  mirror,  the  sofa,  the  large  rock¬ 
ing  chair  and  numberless  trinkets  in  the  bureau  and  on  the 
what-not.  We  thought  the  water  would  not  reach  them. 

The  water  continued  to  rise  and  by  Thursday  morning 
had  become  level  with  the  old  log  house  where  we  are 
now.  During  the  afternoon  we  heard  the  water  rush  into 
the  cellar  and  shortly  after  the  floor  began  to  settle.  Then 
we  hurriedly  put  every  thing  that  was  upstairs  out  on 
the  roof  of  the  lean-to  on  the  back  of  the  house  back  in 
the  hill.  We  moved  the  cook  stove  back  into  the  lean-to 
together  with  all  the  things  in  the  big  room.  At  night 
we  concluded  that  it  would  be  safe  to  sleep  upstairs  if 
we  had  watchers,  so  Grandfather  sat  up.  We  did  not  take 
off  our  clothes  or  shoes  so  we  were  ready  to  get  out  on 
the  hill  at  short  notice.  The  night  was  one  of  prayer  and 
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anxiety,  as  were  all  the  nights.  The  children  went  to 

sleep.  Mother  had  made  a  lot  of  fried  cakes  for  Father 

said  that  we  must  not  go  out  hungry.  At  twelve  o’clock 

Father  watched  and  the  water  was  within  three  inches  of 

the  floor.  By  that  time  the  water  was  twelve  feet  high 

around  our  own  house.  Let  me  assure  you  old  Journal, 

that  was  not  the  most  cheerful  time  in  life— that  waiting 

for  the  water  to  either  rise  or  fall.  The  night  was  very 

•  ^  •  •  •  * 

cold  and  to  have  had  to  spend  the  remainder  of  it  sitting 
on  some  bedding  on  the  hillside  was  anything  but  a  pleas¬ 
ant  prospect— the  more  so  that  the  baby  was  sick.  It  was 
with  glad  hearts  then  that  we  heard  from  father  that  the 
water  was  falling.  Soon  most  of  us  were  asleep,  while  a 
strict  watch  was  kept. 

Friday  1  went  to  town  and  a  sorrier  looking  town  I 
hope  never  to  see  again.  One  building  after  another  was 
being  swept  into  the  maddest  of  deep  waters.  Homes  out 
of  which  nothing  had  been  taken;  water  up  to  the  second 
story  of  most  buildings.  In  the  Methodist  church  I  found 
Lee  and  Prentis  selling  goods,  in  the  intermediate  room 
of  the  school  house,  Reeve  and  King,  and  in  the  Primary 
room,  Granges.2  In  the  upstairs  hall  was  a  harness  shop. 
Every  house  on  the  hill  was  filled  with  poor  homeless 
people.  All  were  doing  their  very  best  to  make  it  com¬ 
fortable  for  the  weary  stricken  ones.  It  wras  heart  rending 
to  see  the  tearful  faces  as  they  watched  the  last  remnant 
of  their  homes  go  to  make  drift  wood  on  the  old  Missouri. 

Just  below  town  there  was  a  large  tract  of  gorged  ice 


2  The  first-named  firm,  Lee  and  Prentis,  dealt  in  general  merchandise. 
Andrew  E.  Lee  (1847-1934)  was  Norwegian  by  birth  and  came  with 
his  parents  to  Wisconsin  at  the  age  of  four.  He  arrived  in  Vermillion 
in  1867,  and  in  1869  went  into  partnership  with  Charles  E.  Prentis  who, 
like  the  Bowers  and  so  many  others,  had  come  from  Dane  County, 
Wisconsin.  In  addition  to  their  mercantile  interests,  the  firm  engaged 
in  fanning  activities,  including  stock-feeding  and  ranching.  Lee  was  to 
become  South  Dakota’s  third  governor  (1897-1901)  and  I  will  have 
more  to  say  about  him  later  on.  Sources:  South  Dakota  Pictorial  and 
Biographical  (Chicago:  S.  J.  Clarke  Publishing  Co.,  1915);  Charles 
Dalthorpe  (ed.),  South  Dakota  Governors  (Sioux  Falls:  The  Midwest- 
Beach  Co.,  1935). 

Reeve  and  King  was  a  dry-goods  store;  J.  W.  Grange  and 
Brothers  dealt  in  general  merchandise. 
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and  when  a  house  would  lodge  there,  men  would  get  to 
it  and  carry  out  what  they  could  secure.  Organs  and 
books,  clothes  and  edibles.  Men  in  boats  were  going 
through  town  in  search  of  goods.  With  good  management 
three,  four  or  five  men  could  get  across  the  treacherous 
current  to  a  store  and  set  out  what  was  most  needed.  Mr. 
Miles  Russell3  lost  all  his  cattle,  horses  and  hogs.  We  are 
very  lucky  so  far  having  lost  nothing,  but  the  chickens 
are  over  in  the  bam  and  will  be  dead  before  we  can  get  to 
them  with  food. 

I  had  sent  invitations  to  the  teachers  to  come  to  tea 
Tuesday  but  when  the  day  came,  it  was  not  practicable 
for  them  to  come.  Ha!  Ha!  One  may  as  well  laugh  as  cry, 
and  better,  though  it  is  hard  to  keep  from  crying  some¬ 
times.  When  the  water  does  go  down  it  will  never  do  to 
move  back  into  our  house  again.  All  my  little  things  are 
spoiled  but  what  of  that  when  lives  have  been  lost.  On 
the  bottom  where  there  are  no  bluffs  there  must  be  people 
drowned.  No  mail  and  no  word  of  the  people.  The  rail¬ 
road  is  gone  and  what  will  be  done  I  don’t  know.  We 
will  have  to  have  aid  for  the  poor  sufferers. 

Sunday:  I  am  watching  now.  It  is  midnight.  Every  few 
minutes  I  go  out  and  look  at  the  river.  At  one  o’clock  I 
shall  go  to  bed  and  Father  will  watch.  I  have  not  taken 
off  my  clothes  for  a  week.  What  tomorrow  will  disclose 
is  the  question.  May  God  exercise  his  power  in  our  be¬ 
half. 

Tuesday ,  April  yth:  I  just  wrote  April  4th,  but  I  just 
thought  it  is  April  5th.  1  am  watching  now  at  one  o’clock. 
Oh,  Journal ,  last  night  at  about  five  o’clock  we  watched 
from  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  last  timber  of  our  house  go 
floating  on  to  the  Missouri.  It  was  the  worst  sight  that  I 


3  Miles  Russell  was  a  very  well-to-do  farmer  who  lived  across  the  Ver¬ 
million  River  from  us.  He  was  born  in  1824  in  Cattaraugus  County, 
New  York,  and  bis  family  migrated  to  Michigan  in  1837.  He  came  to 
Dakota  Territory  via  Iowa  in  1861,  settling  in  Vermillion  where  he 
ran  a  store  and  served  a  four-year  term  as  postmaster  before  taking 
up  farming  in  1875.  The  Bower  and  Russell  families  were  good  friends. 
Source:  Biographical  Albu/n,  South  Dakota  State  Historical  Society. 
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ever  saw.  First  the  kitchen  went,  then  the  other  part. 

Mother  said  that  it  turned  around  and  a  made  a  curtsy 

* 

in  farewell  to  us  as  it  left  its  foundation.  Every  thing  in 
it  just  as  we  left  it  when  we  got  the  one  boat  load.  I  was 
so  sorry  to  see  the  organ  go.  All  my  music  of  ten  year’s 
collection.  Every  picture  we  possess.  In  short  our  home 
is  gone  and  we  are  homeless.  I  was  making  the  best  of  it 
this  afternoon,  no  yesterday  afternoon,  and  laughed  with 
the  children  over  the  shanty  and  the  surroundings  in 
which  we  would  have  to  live.  Here  we  are  in  the  old  log 
house— two  chairs,  a  few  knives  and  forks,  a  few  dishes, 
part  of  our  clothing  and  bedding.  No  stove,  no  table,  no 
organ,  no  bureau,  no  carpets.  Not  a  bedstead  nor  a  table 
cloth. 

A  man  caught  my  feather  bed  and  several  pillows.  He 
saw  my  organ  and  sofa  go  into  the  whirlpool.  Today  I 
suppose  the  barn  will  go.  Sidney  lost  his  shot  gun  and 
he  feels  badly  about  it.  I  lost  my  scrap  book  and  in  it  was 
my  first  story,  but  I  saved  the  manuscript  to  my  new  one. 
Oh,  how  hard  it  is.  So  much  went  that  I  had  saved  for 
and  bought  with  my  money— all  gone.  I  have  nothing 
to  show  for  all  my  work  but  a  few  clothes  and  my  three 
cows.  And  Father,  poor  man!  At  forty  years  of  age 
he  must  commence  again  to  gather  together  the  barest 
necessaries  of  life.  But  he  takes  it  very  good,  and  we  will 
go  ahead  without  a  murmur  if  possible,  and  build  up  what 
the  water  in  a  few  hours  carried  away. 

May  13th:  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  so  long  since  1 
wrote  in  my  journal.  Since  my  last  writing  we  were 
driven  from  the  log  house  for  three  days.  Uncle  Willie, 
Father’s  brother,  who  lives  on  the  hill,  took  Grandmother 
and  Grandfather  and  the  boys,  the  minister,  Rev.  Bascom, 
took  the  twins  and  Quinnie,  I  went  to  Sarah’s,  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  to1  Finleys.4  After  much  trial  and  anx- 


4  Reverend  G.  S.  Bascom  was  the  minister  of  the  Vermillion  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  to  which  we  belonged;  Sarah  Mcllvanny  was  a  close 
friend  of  Od’s. 

The  Finleys,  who  owned  and  operated  a  stock  and  hardware  store, 
were  quite  important  people  in  Vermillion.  They  were  childless,  and 
Mrs.  Finley  wanted  to  adopt  Quin.  Of  course  such  an  idea  was  un- 
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ious  waiting  we  are  back  a^ain  and  are  somewhat  settled. 
The  floor  is  fixed  and  every  thing  is  dry. 

Mnston’s  district  wants  me  to  teach  there  but  I  hate 
teaching  and  they  don’t  give  very  £ood  washes.  I  think 
that  Father  will  do  well  this  summer.  The  town  is  rapidly 
rebuilding  and  there  will  be  a  demand  for  his  mason 
work  and  house  moving.  What  is  left  on  the  bottom  will 
be  moved  to  the  high  ground  above  the  river  as  no  one 
will  risk  having  his  property  being  swept  away  by  an¬ 
other  flood. 

May  24th:  Last  week  I  worked  very  hard.  Besides  the 
washing  and  ironing,  I  made  myself  a  calico  and  Mother 
a  gingham  dress  and  had  a  birthday  dinner  for  the  twins. 
(The  children's  pleasure  must  not  be  forgotten  in  these 
trying  times.)  Mother  has  about  all  she  can  do  with  cook¬ 
ing  for  the  family  and  taking  care  of  an  ailing  baby. 

All  of  our  bedding  is  in  a  very  bad  state  owing  to  the 
flood,  and  we  have  been  doing  something  towards  getting 
it  fixed  up.  To  day  we  got  one  comfortable  tacked  which 
makes  two  finished  this  week.  Lulu  helped.  She  is  quite 
handy  at  sewing.  The  great  piles  of  work  to  be  done  and 
money  is  so  tight.  I  am  almost  out  of  funds  and  won’t 
have  any  more  till  July  when  1  get  what  is  due  me  from 
school.  Father  is  doing  well  but  there  is  so  much  to  be  got. 
It  is  a  hard  row  we  have  to  hoc  this  summer  and  it  is  not 
easy  living  with  Grandmother.  If  I  only  had  the  organ,  I 
could  soon  dispell  my  feeling  of  color  i.c.  the  blues. 
Father  says  we  shall  have  to  get  a  new  organ.  Mother  says 
we  can’t  cook  on  an  organ.  She  thinks  that  the  first  thing 
to  get  when  we  get  into  a  house  of  our  own  should  be  a 
cook  stove. 

June  / 2th:  For  the  last  two  weeks  I  have  been  sewing 
up  at  Sarah  McElvanny’s  as  my  machine  has  probably 
reached  the  Mississippi  river  by  this  time  or  is  buried 
under  ten  feet  of  Missouri  mud.  I  made  me  a  new  dress 


thinkable  to  my  parents,  but  poor  Quin  lived  in  terror  of  even  meet¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Finley  on  the  street.  She  was  haunted  by  the  thought  that 
Mrs.  Finley  would  kidnap  her  or  get  her  by  some  manner  of  means, 
and  would  go  blocks  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  her. 
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and  a  lot  of  things  for  the  folks.  Oh,  Journal!  I  think 
that  we  are  going  to  move  into  the  Van  Metre  house  and 
won’t  that  be  splendid?  I  hope  that  Dr.  John  whom  I  met 
at  Parker  will  wait  till  we  ^et  moved  before  he  takes  it 
into  his  head  to  make  me  a  call.  I  have  no  place  here  for 
company. 
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y  mid-June  Vermillion  was  rapidly  recovering  from 
the  ravages  of  the  flood.1  The  railroad  had  been  re¬ 
paired  and  trains  were  running  regularly.  There  was  all 
kinds  of  building  going  on— eventually  most  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  moved  up  on  top  of  the  hill  and  established  a  new  town 
—and  Father  had  plenty  to  do. 

The  Van  Metre  house  into  which  we  moved  was  larger 
than  our  house  that  had  gone  out  in  the  flood  and  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  one  we  had  been  living  in  since  then,  but 


1  ‘‘Flood  conditions  remained  over  a  large  area  of  the  overflowed 
country  until  summer.  .  .  .  The  big  bend  in  the  Missouri  River  a  few 
miles  above  Vermillion  was  cut  off  by  the  flood,  and  the  Missouri 
shortened  just  about  seventeen  miles.  .  .  .  The  cut-off  left  Vermillion 
about  three  miles  north  of  the  navigable  channel  of  the  river” 
(Kingsbury,  II,  1154-1155). 

An  estimate  of  flood  losses  in  the  sections  of  Dakota  most  seriously 
affected  makes  it  clear  that  Vermillion  and  Clay  County  were  much 
the  hardest  hit:  Union  County,  $30,000;  at  East  and  West  Pierre,  $51,- 
000;  Yankton  County,  $140,000;  Clay  Count)’,  $450,000,  including  an 
estimated  $140,000  damage  by  the  loss  of  Vermillion  Village.  Damage 
to  steamships  at  Yankton  and  above  was  estimated  at  $50,000;  and 
damage  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railways  at  $90,000. 
Source:  Kingsbury,  II,  1162. 
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as  it  took  all  the  spare  money  Father  had  to  pay  for  it,  it  was 
sparsely  furnished.  A  two-story  house  with  an  eli,  set  in  a 
large  yard  and  surrounded  by  trees,  it  was  above  the  reach 
of  high  water  although  not  on  the  hill. 

D  O 

The  original  owner,  Arthur  C.  Van  Metre,  a  noted  fron¬ 
tiersman,  had  lived  the  kind  of  life  that  “true  western 
stories”  are  written  about,  only  his  really  amounted  to 
something  as  well  as  being  exciting.  He  was  a  Southerner, 
born  near  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  on  April  2,  1838, 
and  in  1855  came  to  Dakota  as  a  teamster  with  General 
Harney’s  expedition.  He  helped  construct  the  military  in¬ 
stallations  at  old  Fort  Pierre,  and  subsequently  worked  for 
Frost,  Todd  and  Company  building  a  trading  post  on  the 
James  River.  For  two  or  three  years  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  territory  he  carried  the  United  States  mail  and  express 
from  Sioux  City  to  Fort  Randall,  making  the  round  trip 
once  a  week.  On  these  journeys  he  used  two  horses,  a  riding 
horse  and  a  pack  horse. 

On  November  28,  1858,  in  Sioux  City,  Mr.  Van  Metre 
married  Mary  Aungie,  a  civilized  and  very  intelligent  Yank¬ 
ton  Sioux  woman  of  mixed  blood,  the  daughter  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  interpreter,  and  they  went. to  live  in  the  Indian  village 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion  River,  where  Vermillion 
was  later  located.  Their  daughter  Viola,  born  on  November 
14,  1859,  was  the  first  white  child  born  within  the  limits  of 
Dakota  Territory,  but  history  does  not  record  the  fact  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Indian  blood  in  her  veins.  In  that  same  year 
Mr.  Van  Metre  laid  out  the  Vermillion  townsite.  The  Cen¬ 
sus  of  i860  gives  his  occupation  as  ferryman— he  built  the 
first  ferry  on  the  Vermillion  River  and  transported  all  the 
government  troops  and  Indians.  During  the  Sioux  Uprising 
of  1862  the  Van  Metres  were  driven  from  their  home  and 
nearly  all  their  personal  property  was  destroyed  or  given 
away.  But  when  the  family  returned,  Mr.  Van  Metre  pros¬ 
pered— he  farmed  and  did  some  trading  and  in  1868  laid  out 
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a  fifteen-block  addition  to  the  town.  At  one  time  he  was  the 
wealthiest  man  in  Clay  County.  Nothing  was  too  good  for 
his  wife  and  family— in  fact  they  had  the  first  piano  in  Ver¬ 
million. 

Like  many  men  of  the  Old  West,  Mr.  Van  Metre  had  the 
impulse  to  keep  moving  on  to  new  country  and  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  new  enterprises.  After  the  Black  Hills  gold  strike,  in 
partnership  with  a  Yankton  man  he  brought  in  the  first 
stamp  mill— a  venture  on  which  he  lost  a  good  deal  of  money 
—and  also  engaged  in  freighting  and  trading  in  miners’  sup¬ 
plies  at  Deadwood.  In  1878  he  and  his  family  moved  from 
Vermillion  to  Brule  City,  Brule  County— the  town,  which 
no  longer  exists,  was  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri,  south 
of  Chamberlain.  He  was  one  of  the  first  commissioners  in 
Brule  Count)’.2 

The  Van  Metres  were  good  friends  and  neighbors.  In 
addition  to  their  daughters  Viola  and  Alvira  and  two  sons 
(one  of  whom,  John  T.,  in  1890  became  the  first  man  with 
Indian  blood  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar),  they  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter  Jane  who  was  the  same  age  as  Od  and  her  chum  since 
childhood. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Jane  and  Mr.  Van  Metre  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Od  would  never  have  been  permitted  to  work 
in  a  printing  office.  The  story  is  told  that  when  Od  first 
proposed  it,  my  father  vetoed  the  idea.  In  his  opinion,  print¬ 
ing  was  strictly  a  man’s  trade,  and  he  didn’t  like  the  thought 
of  his  daughter  working  in  a  newspaper  office— a  single 

2  His  name  was  sometimes  spelled  Van  Meter.  Sources  often  conflict 
on  details  of  his  life  (c.g.,  Kingsbury  states  erroneously  that  he  was  a 
French-Canadian).  Mr.  Van  Metre  died  on  January  18,  1903,  and  for 
my  account  I  have  referred  to  the  obituaries  which  appeared  in  the 
Fort  Pierre,  Rapid  City,  and  Sioux  City  papers  (January  19,  23,  and 
20  respectively).  Other  sources  are  A.  T.  Andreas,  Historical  Atlas 
of  Dakota  (Chicago:  The  Lakeside  Press,  1884);  South  Dakota  His¬ 
torical  Society  Collections ,  Volumes  X  and  XIII;  and  Hcrt  L.  Hall, 
Roundup  Years:  Old  Muddy  to  the  Black  Hills  (Pierre:  privately 
primed,  1954). 
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young  girl  among  all  the  male  employees.  But  Mr.  Van 
Metre  sympathized  with  Od's  ambition.  “If  Cal  Bower  won’t 
let  his  daughter  work  at  the  Standard  alone,”  he  said,  “then 
I’ll  send  my  daughter  with  her  for  company!”  The  result 
was  that  on  July  2,  1877,  Od  and  Jane  reported  at  the  print¬ 
ing  office  and  started  in  to  learn  typesetting. 

By  the  time  the  Van  Metres  moved  to  Brule  City  in  1878 
Jane  had  reached  the  stage  where  she  could  “hold  down  a 
case”  quite  proficiently,  so  she  decided  to  stay  on  the  job  in 
Vermillion  and  live  with  our  family. 

0 

In  September  of  that  same  year  an  encounter  took  place 
which  was  to  have  far-reaching  effects.  Vermillion  was 
visited  by  Horatio  N.  Maguire,  an  itinerant  newspaperman 
and  author  of  two  books  about  the  Black  Hills.3  He  met  the 
two  young  lady  typesetters  and  he  must  have  thought  they 
were  skilled  at  their  trade.  Three  months  later  when  he  went 
to  Rapid  City  to  take  a  position  as  editor  of  the  Black  Hills 
Journal,  he  mentioned  the  girls  to  Joseph  B.  Gossage,  the 
new  publisher  of  the  paper,  and  lo  and  behold!  along  came 
letters  from  both  men  offering  Od  and  Jane  work  on  the 
Journal . 

Needless  to  state,  the  girls  were  wild  with  excitement  and 
wanted  to  go  the  worst  way,  but  their  parents  wouldn’t  hear 
of  it:  they  were  much  too  young— seventeen— to  go  to  a 
town  like  Rapid,  which  was  still  in  a  very  primitive  stage 


3  Horatio  N.  Maguire  was  horn  in  Ohio  and  learned  the  printer’s  trade 
in  Kentucky.  lie  worked  for  newspapers  in  Detroit,  Chicago,  Mem¬ 
phis,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans.  After  covering  a  civil  w  ar  in  Nica¬ 
ragua  and  starting  a  short-lived  paper  in  an  equally  short-lived 
Nebraska  town,  he  worked  on  papers  in  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City 
and  tried  his  luck  in  California  and  Oregon  before  backtracking  to 
Idaho  where  gold  had  been  discovered.  lie  was  on  papers  in  Helena 
and  Virginia  City,  “acquired  the  title  of  ‘Major’  in  an  Indian  campaign 
and  .  .  .  was  probate  judge  of  Gallatin  County,  Montana.”  He  came  to 
the  Hills  in  1S75  or  1876  to  acquire  firsthand  information  for  his  New 
Map  and  Guide  to  the  Black  Hills  (1877)  and  The  Coming  Empire 
(1878).  Source:  feature  story  by  Leonard  Jcnncwcin,  Rapid  City,  S.l)., 
Daily  Journal ,  December  23,  1956. 
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of  its  development.4  With  a  population  of  not  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  it  was  little  more  than  a  way-station  on 
the  route  to  the  Black  Hills  gold  fields,  and  the  Journal , 
which  had  been  founded  as  a  weekly  on  January  5,  1878, 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  chronicling  “the  comings  and  goings 
of  the  gold-rush  minded  residents  of  the  day,  with  new 
mines  and  occasional  shootinos  making  the  headlines.”  5 
Jane  accepted  defeat  and  in  April  went  to  Brule  City  to 
join  her  family,  but  Od  couldn’t  get  the  idea  of  going  to 
the  Black  Hills  out  of  her  head.  Some  months  went  by,  and 
then  it  became  apparent  that  Messrs.  Gossage  and  Maguire 
couldn’t  get  the  idea  of  employing  a  lady  typesetter  out  of 
their  heads.  On  February  22,  18S0,  Od  wrote  jubilantly  in 
her  journal: 

Hurrah  for  Rapid  City!  I  heard  from  Mr.  Maguire  and 
also  from  Mr.  Gossaoe.  I  am  to  oet  there  as  near  the  first 

Cf  D 

of  April  as  possible.  Father  was  determined  that  I  should 
not  go  but  after  the  usual  amount  of  kicking,  he  con¬ 
sented.  I  am  to  live  with  the  Maguire  family.  It  will  be 
hard  to  part  with  all  at  home  but  I  am  anxious  to  go. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  but  a  long  train  of  covered  wagons 
passes  through  town  cither  on  the  way  to  Brule  City  or 
Pierre.  Not  long  ago  the  paper  stated  that  five  hundred 
yoke  of  oxen  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons  started 
from  Ft.  Pierre  to  Dcadwood.  There  is  not  much  danger 
from  Indians  now.  I  will  have  a  pleasant  time  on  the  boat 
to  Pierre,  and  1  shall  stop  off  at  Brule  City  and  visit  Janie. 


4  “On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Black  Hills,  a  group  of  prospectors  gave 
up  a  fruitless  search  for  gold  in  favor  of  exploiting  the  natural  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Rapid  Valley  for  a  townsite,  and  Rapid  City  was  laid  out 
on  February  25,  1876.  After  a  few  years  during  which  its  future  was 
uncertain,  the  town  finally  began  to  take  on  an  air  of  permanence.  As 
the  only  community  located  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Hills,  it  be¬ 
came  the  eastern  gateway  to  the  mining  region  and  an  important 
station  on  the  transportation  routes  from  south  to  east.  To  the  men 
in  the  mining  camps  it  was  known  as  ‘Hay  Camp’  or  ‘Hay  Town’” 
(Herbert  S.  Schell,  History  of  South  Dakota  [Lincoln:  University  of 
Nebraska  Press,  1961 1,  14:). 

5  Rapid  City  Daily  Journal  (January  5,  1958),  7. 
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It  will  probably  be  a  disagreeable  ride  on  the  stage  coach 
from  Ft.  Pierre  to  Rapid  City  but  what  others  can  stand 
I  can.  Glory  Hallelujah!  Hooray  for  the  Hills! 

There  could  hardly  have  been  a  greater  contrast  than 
between  this  and  the  next  entry,  which  was  dated  Febru¬ 
ary  26. 

Truly  we  know  not  what  another  day  may  bring  forth. 
The  last  words  of  my  last  entry  were  “Hurrah  for  the 
Hills.’3  Tonight  I  received  the  sad  intelligence  that  Mrs. 
Maguire  was  dead.  Oh,  Journal,  dead!  A  husband  with¬ 
out  a  wife— a  family  without  a  mother.  Of  course  I  cannot 
go  to  R.apid  now.  I  must  forget  all  about  it.  Never  in  my 
life  have  I  felt  so  bad  as  1  do  tonight.  All  my  hopes  and 
dreams  crushed  to  the  ground.  No  work— no  money— no 
help  in  writing.  Nothing.  God  help  me.  I  verily  believe 
I  am  going  through  a  furnace  but  1  also  believe  I  do  not 
bear  the  Fight  as  I  ought.  1  only  blame  the  Lord.  Never 
did  I  feel  that  the  last  plank  had  proved  rotten  and  that  I 
would  surely  sink,  until  tonight.  But  what  if  I  had  lost 
my  own  mother;  Oh,  not  that— not  that.  My  heart  seems 
breaking  but  of  course  I  must  go  on  with  the  burden  of 
life  in  the  same  way.  How  I  wish  Janie  were  here  to  listen 
to  my  ravings.  She  would  understand. 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment,  but  Od’s  life  was  too  busy  a 
one  to  leave  her  time  to  brood,  even  if  her  temperament 
had  been  the  kind  which  inclined  her  to  do  so,  which  it  was 
not. 

In  September  Od  went  for  two  months  to  Parker,  about 
forty  miles  to  the  north  of  us;  it  was  one  of  the  railroad 
towns  born  when  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  ex¬ 
tended  its  lines  westward  in  1879.  Here,  as  I  have  told,  she 
learned  job  printing  in  the  office  of  the  New  Era,  whose 
editor,  C.  F.  Hackett,  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  Da¬ 
kota  newspaperman.  Here  too  she  met  John  Parsons— “Dr. 
John”— and  before  her  return  in  November  was  engaged  to 
be  married  to  him.  This  was  Od’s  second  engagement;  the 
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first  had  been  terminated  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
young  man  was  addicted  to  the  bottle. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  John,  absence  did  not  seem  to  make  the 
heart  grow  fonder.  When  Od  sat  down  to  write  in  her  jour¬ 
nal  on  the  last  day  of  the  year— a  date  on  which  many 
people,  and  not  just  nineteen-year-old  girls,  are  given  to 
reflecting  on  the  past  and  speculating  about  the  future— her 
thoughts  do  not  appear  to  have  been  on  love  and  marriage, 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  her  fiance. 

December  31,  iS So:  I  write  on  the  eve  of  a  new  year. 
The  Lord  has  not  forsaken  me.  I  am  to  commence  the 
new  year  with  bright  prospects.  I  am  to  be  assistant 
teacher  in  the  town  school  at  $38.00  per  month.  Thankful 
as  I  am  for  the  position  I  am  not  as  happy  about  it  as  I 
should  be.  I  do  not  like  teaching.  1  still  have  a  foreboding 
about  the  future. 

Since  the  New  Year  brought  the  flood,  Od  might  well 
lay  a  claim  to  prescience,  but  by  June  the  flood  was  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  so  was  her  feeling  of  foreboding.  In  a  journal 
entry  of  June  15,  1881,  she  wrote  the  news  that  the  Standard 
had  sold  out  to  the  other  Vermillion  paper,  the  Republican ,c 
and  that  she  had  been  engaged  to  work  in  the  office— “I  com¬ 
menced  work  yesterday  and  am  so  happy.” 

The  social  life  of  the  town  was  reviving  and  in  this  the 
family,  and  especially  Od,  were  leading  spirits.  She  did  not 
allow  her  duties  and  responsibilities  to  keep  her  from  giving 
parties  and  assisting  at  teas  and  entertainments.  As  well  as 
playing  the  organ  in  church,  she  taught  a  Sunday  school 

c  The  Vermillion  Standard  was  founded  by  L.  \V.  Chandler  and  pub¬ 
lished  its  first  issue  on  December  7,  1876.  The  Vermillion  Republican 
was  established  in  July,  1861,  by  T.  El  wood  Bcdall  and  James  Clark. 
After  it  had  changed  hands  several  times  C.  II.  True  became  sole  pro¬ 
prietor  in  1870;  on  his  death  in  1876  his  wife  continued  to  publish  the 
paper  until  the  flood  of  1881,  at  which  time  Dr.  F.  N.  Burdick  took  it 
over.  Source:  A.  T.  Andreas,  Historical  Atlas  of  South  Dakota. 
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class.  She  had  her  share  of  beaux,  but  never  became  very 
serious  about  any  of  them  despite  the  fact  that  she  had  twice 
come  to  the  point  of  being  engaged.  However  in  that  dav 
and  acre  a  young  ladv  of  nineteen  who  was  neither  engaged 
nor  married  thought  of  herself  as  well  on  the  road  to  spin- 
sterhood,  and  since  neither  engagement  lasted,  Od  was  be- 
ginning  to  be  somewhat  worried.  She  didn't  want  to  be  an 
old  maid,  but  at  the  same  time  she  could  not  disguise  from 
herself  that  her  growing  journalistic  ambitions  might  com¬ 
plicate  her  life.  Her  experiences  working  on  the  Standard 
and  the  New  Era ,  and  the  fact  that  a  story  of  hers,  “Azalea,” 
had  been  published  serially  in  the  Yankton  Herald ,  had  in¬ 
clined  her  more  and  more  toward  a  newspaper  career,  and 
now  her  new  job  on  the  Republican  gave  her  a  chance  to 
do  some  reporting  as  well  as  to  set  type. 

Certainly  her  life  was  well  Filled  keeping  the  family  going 
at  home.  Although  my  father  was  doing  well  with  his  house- 
moving  (buildings  left  standing  after  .the  flood  were  moved 
up  on  the  hill)  and  with  bridge-building,  there  were  times 
when  his  pay  was  not  promptly  forthcoming,  and  the 
money  Od  earned  was  sorely  needed.  Moreover,  even 
though  we  always  had  enough  to  cat  and  a  good  roof  over 
our  heads,  “Man  docs  not  live  by  bread  alone,”  and  often  it 
was  thanks  to  Od  that  we  didn’t  have  to. 

For  example,  there  was  the  time  that  Quin  received  an 
invitation  to  a  party.  Now  in  our  family  it  was  not  only  a 
pleasure  but  a  duty  to  accept  any  invitation  to  a  social  func¬ 
tion— and  a  party  is  a  very  great  thing  to  a  little  girl  of  five. 
But  Quin  would  need  new  shoes  and  material  for  a  new 
dress,  and  there  simply  wasn’t  enough  cash  in  the  house  for 
both.  Shoes  couldn’t  be  made,  so  what  money  there  was 
would  have  to  be  used  for  them.  Od,  who  couldn’t  bear  to 
have  any  one  of  us  disappointed,  was  cudgeling  her  brains 
to  think  of  some  way  to  get  the  dress  goods  when  her  eye 
happened  to  light  on  one  of  the  new  comfortables;  it  was 
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lined  with  silkaleen  that  had  a  dainty  pattern.  The  weather 
was  warm  now— the  dress  was  needed  more  than  the  coverlet 
—all  hands  immediately  set  to  work  to  untack  the  comfort¬ 
able,  and  out  of  the  material  thus  recovered  Od,  with  Moth¬ 
er’s  help,  fashioned  a  frock  that  was  the  envy  of  all  Quin’s 
playmates  at  the  party. 

If  Od  had  any  intention  of  putting  the  Black  Hills  out  of 
her  mind,  she  was  not  allowed  to  do  so.  J.  B.  Gossage 
seemed  eager  to  continue  the  correspondence  which  had 
begun  when  there  had  seemed  a  possibility  of  her  going  to 
Rapid  to  work  on  the  Black  Hills  Journal.  Od  doubted  the 
propriety  of  writing  to  anyone,  particularly  a  man,  whom 
she  had  never  met  (and  her  father  decidedly  doubted  it), 
but  a  sister  of  Aunt  Minerva  Bower’s,  Mrs.  Hall,  who  had 
been  keeping  house  for  Mr.  Maguire  since  his  wife’s  death, 
knew  Joseph  Gossage  well  and  was  able  to  vouch  for  him. 
Mrs.  Hall  wrote  that  he  was  twenty-nine,  that  he  had  been 
born  and  raised  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  that  before  coming 
to  Rapid  City  he  had  been  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Sid¬ 
ney,  Nebraska,  Telegraph.1  Testifying  to  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  was  a  clipping  she  enclosed  from  another  Nebraska 
paper,  the  Blair  Tilot: 

Sidney  has  come  to  be  the  acknowledged  starting  and 
outfitting  point  for  the  gold  regions.  The  Telegraph ,  of 
that  place,  made  it  so,  and  to  its  editor  and  publisher, 
Joseph  B.  Gossage,  belongs  the  credit  of  not  only  making 
a  good  paper  but  of  making  a  good  town  out  of  what 
was  a  very  poor  one  before.  Few  western  towns  are  able 

7  Joseph  Brooks  Gossage  was  born  on  May  19,  1852.  At  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  he  went  to  Chicago  and  worked  there  until  just  after  the  great 
fire  of  October,  1871.  For  the  next  four  years  he  worked  on  various 
papers  in  the  Midwest  and  in  December,  1875,  became  proprietor  of 
the  Telegraph  in  partnership  with  G.  B.  Darrow.  In  1878  he  made  a 
trip  to  Rapid  City,  and  he  and  Darrow  decided  to  launch  the  Black 
Hills  Journal.  In  1879  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  Telegraph  to  Har¬ 
row  and  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  Rapid  City  paper. 
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to  boast  of  as  good  a  paper,  editorially  and  mechanically, 
as  the  Telegraph  is.s 

Encouraged  by  these  reports,  Od  decided  to  keep  up  the 
correspondence  2nd  it  had  reached  the  stage  where  they 
exchanged  photographs.  The  day  after  she  received  Mr. 
Gossage’s  picture,  Od  wrote  him  as  follows: 

June  26th,  1SS1 

My  Dear  Sir: 

Yours  received  yesterday  morning.  I  did  not  intend  to 
answer  today,  but  it  is  the  only  chance  I  will  have  till  after 
the  4th.,  so  to  get  it  off  my  mind,  I'll  do  it  now. 

I  suppose  the  first  thing  you  will  want  to  know  is  what 
1  think  of  your  face  as  photographed  by  some  Deadwood 
gentleman.  It  is  nothing  like  what  I  expected  to  see.  I  am 
very  much  surprised  to  know  that  the  gentleman  whom 
until  lately  I  thought  an  elderly  business  man,  is  so  young 
looking.  If  this  photo  does  not  do  you  justice  I  agree  with 
some  of  your  young  ladies  who  are  telling  you  that  you 
are  good  looking.  I  have  no  objections  to  exchanging 
photographs,  but  I  have  no  late  one  as  our  photographer 
is  out  of  town  and  his  apparatus  was  washed  away  by  the 
flood.  I  am  enclosing  one  I  had  taken  two  years  a^o.  1  am 
some  what  changed  now  from  what  I  was  then.  That 
flatters  me  so  much  that  you  would  be  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  should  you  see  me  now. 

That  you  may  better  understand  what  my  personal 
appearance  is,  I  will  describe  myself  a  little.  My  height 
is  5  ft.  3  inches— not  very  striking  as  to  tallness— weight, 
125  pounds.  I  measure  23  inches  around  the  waist,  wear 
a  number  three  shoe  and  six  and  a  half  glove.  My  eyes 


8  Despite  the  puff  in  the  Blair  Pilot ,  he  could  not  have  made  it  a 
“good  town”  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  On  January  4,  1879, 
just  before  he  parted  companv  with  the  Telegraph,  it  ran  a  notice  on 
the  front  page  which  read  in  part:  “The  indiscriminate  shooting  of 
late  prevalent  in  this  town  is  becoming  an  intolerable  nuisance  .  .  . 
The  citizens  of  Sidney  arc  mostly  to  blame  in  these  outlaws  not  being 
brought  to  justice.  An  officer  can  not  be  in  every  nook  and  cranny  in 
town,  and  ...  it  is  the  duty  of  every  law-abiding  citizen  to  inform 
the  officers  whom  the  panics  are  committing  these  crimes.  Citizens, 
take  this  matter  in  hand,  and  in  a  short  time  revolver  shooters  will  be 
scarce.” 
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arc  a  sort  of  a  blue-gray  and  my  hair  is  the  most  common 
color  in  the  world— brown,  straight  as  an  Indian’s  but  not 
as  coarse.  Age  19  years  5  months  and  22  days.  You  would 
have  to  know  me  before  you  would  understand  my  dis¬ 
position  for  it  can’t  be  described.  Good-natured,  but  one 
had  better  be  a  little  careful  for  1  am  quick  about  it  when 
I  do  get  angry  and  over  it  just  as  soon. 

Don’t  write  back  and  tell  me  that  I  am  very  beautiful 
and  all  that  for  I.  know  better  and  don’t  want  you  to  tell 
what  is  not  true. 

You  certainly  surprise  me  when  you  say  you  do  not 
drink.  I  can  hardly  believe  it  for  of  all  the  printers  that  I 
have  known,  but  two  do  not  drink.  It  is  a  fact  much  to 
be  deplored  that  printers  as  a  rule  drink.  You  must  be 
possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  will  power  or  you  would 
never  have  cot  this  far  in  life  and  still  be  a  sober  man. 
Please  accept  my  congratulations. 

I  don’t  condemn  smoking  if  it  gives  a  man  pleasure  and 
he  don’t  carry  it  too  far,  but  chewing!  Gracious!  but  I 
detest  it.  Drinking  and  chewing  have  been  the  greatest 
trouble  with  which  I  have  had  to  contend  since  I  became 
a  printer  and  it  will  be  four  years  next  Saturday  since  I 
first  took  up  the  stick. 

As  we  are  to  become  acquainted  through  our  corre¬ 
spondence  we  must  not  give  too  loose  a  rein  to  our 
imaginations  or  we  will  be  disappointed  when  we  meet  if 
we  ever  do  which  isn’t  likely.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
like  to  learn  one’s  thoughts  and  dispositions  through  cor¬ 
respondence,  but  I  think  that  one  is  apt  to  put  a  meaning 
of  their  own  on  anothers  words,  which  is  different  from 
that  intended.  A  person’s  actions,  manners  and  mode  of 
expression  is  often  very  different  when  seen  in  every  day 
life  than  their  letters  imply.  Yet  I  think  that  one’s  truest 
and  best  side  is  more  often  portrayed  by  themselves  on 
paper. 

I  was  out  calling  yesterday  and  my  way  led  me  by  the 
photograph  gallery.  All  of  a  sudden  the  thought  came 
into  my  head,  “I'll  have  a  tintype  taken  and  send  to  Rapid 
City.1’  I  did  so  and  behold  the  result.  I  have  my  hat  and 
gloves  on  and  an  unusually  sober  face. 

In  commenting  on  vour  photograph  I  omitted  speaking 
of  your  moustache.  You  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  did 
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not  tell  you  it  was  grand,  perfectly  lovely,  too  nice  for 
anything,  etc. 

You  may  think  that  you  will  have  to  read  this  letter  by 
installments  but  don't  be  dismayed  by  the  length  of  this. 
1  might  keep  on  for  an  hour  yet  but  1  will  spare  you  the 
infliction  of  wading  through  this  bad  writing,  for  it  is  bad 
for  all  you  may  say,  and  you  know  it. 

Alice  Bower 

Mr.  Gossage’s  reply  no  longer  exists,  but  its  content  may 
be  deduced  from  the  entry  Od  made  in  her  journal  on  the 
day  she  received  it,  and  from  her  answer. 

July  iCth:  Received  a  letter  from  Mr.  G— a  long  one 
and  two  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  How  beautiful 
it  is  out  there.  Such  a  variety  of  landscape— rolling  prairie, 
mountains,  pine  trees.  He  expects  to  go  to  Iowa  this  fall 
to  visit  his  relatives  and  plans  to  stop  here  on  his  way. 
Dear  me!  now  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  seeing  him  1 
am  not  sure  that  I  want  to.  Dr.  John  whom  I  met  at  Parker 
writes  that  he  may  drop  in  some  day.  I  hope  that  they 
don't  drop  in  at  the  same  time. 

We  have  a  hired  girl  now  so  1  don’t  have  to  work  so 
hard  at  home.  When  Father  has  men  working  for  him  it  is 
cheaper  to  board  them  for  part  of  their  pay  instead  of 
giving  them  money.  How  I  hate  it  and  so  does  Mother. 
We  are  getting  nicely  settled  in  the  Van  Metre  place.  It 
is  rather  bare  as  to  furniture  but  we  are  gradually  getting 
it  to  look  homelike.  .  .  . 

When  she  answered  Mr.  Gossage’s  letter  later  on  that 
same  day,  the  formal  salutation,  “My  Dear  Sir,”  was 
changed  to 

My  Dear  Friend: 

Yours  of  the  7th  received  Thursday.  Thanks  for  its 
length.  I  like  long  letters. 

Accept  my  congratulations  in  regard  to  the  change  in 
the  Journal  office.  [A  new  press  had  been  installed.] 
Press  day  is  a  hard  day  but  for  all  that  I  like  it  better  than 
any  other.  (You  will  notice  that  I  have  leaded  the  first 
stick  or  two  of  this  letter  anti  will  proceed  solid.) 
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I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  comfort  the  last  week  for 
we  have  a  stout  girl  to  do  the  work  and  I  take  it  easy 
after  office  hours  which  is  a  thing  I  never  could  do  before. 
Aunt  Lida,  Father’s  sister  is  home  from  Ft.  Pierre  where 
she  has  been  teaching.  She  started  the  first  school  in  the 
town.  We  have  great  times  looking  at  the  havoc  caused 
by  the  flood. 

It  is  just  as  well  that  I  was  not  in  Rapid  for  that  rasp¬ 
berry  picnic  as  I  should  not  have  participated  in  its  pleas¬ 
ures  if  1  had  been.  Had  it  been  any  day  but  Sunday  I  would 

0  0  0 

have  been  only  too  happy  to  have  made  one  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  but  as  it  was  on  Sundav  I  could  not  have  felt  that  I 
was  doing  right.  I  am  hardly  what  is  called  orthodox  and 
I  don’t  know  for  sure  what  I  do  believe.  Mv  ideas  would 

J 

certainly  shock  a  strict  believer  in  orthodox  Christianity 
vet  the  teachings  of  my  childhood  are  not  entirely  ef- 
faced.  I  am  not  an  infidel  nor  yet  do  I  believe  all  that  is 
taught.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  harshly  for  I  am  full  of 
charity  for  all.  You  sec  the  whole  Bower  outfit  are  church 
members  and  strict  ones  too.  I  suppose  I  am  the  black 
sheep  of  them  all. 

You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  in  all  the 
years  that  I  have  resided  in  Vermillion  I  have  never  at¬ 
tended  a  dance.  It  v7as  not  from  any  compunctions  of 
conscience  on  my  part  though,  but  merely  in  regard  to 
my  parents  wishes.  I  do  not  say  I  have  never  danced 
though— I  never  have  much,  but  not  in  Vermillion.  I  do 
not  think  it  wrong  and  I  have  told  them  all  so  but  for 
their  sakes  I  never  attend  the  balls  here. 

That  look  you  found  in  my  eyes  wasn’t  put  there  for 
nothing  and  means  “I  will  if  1  will  and  I  won’t  if  I  won’t”. 
At  the  same  time  1  don't  think  I'm  ill-natured- 1  know  I’ve 
got  a  temper  but  I  also  know  it  is  my  duty  to  make  every 
thing  cheerful  and  happy  around  me.  I  believe  my  religion 
is  to  be  as  happy  as  you  can  and  make  others  happy. 

The  Fourth  passed  off  pleasantly  here.  That  is,  we 
didn’t  have  any  fights.  There  was  nothing  in  town  but  a 
Congregational  dinner.  'I  he  “Ready  Hands”  (a  juvenile 
society  of  which  your  humble  correspondent  is  president) 
had  an  ice  cream  arrangement  over  which  I  had  to  hover 
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and  “boss”  a  couple  of  young  ladies  who  drummed  up 
trade  by  talking  to  the  young  men. 

I’ve  no  doubt  you  will  note  with  pleasure  that  I  am 
nearly  through  using  you  as  a  target  at  which  I  can  hurl 
my  bottled  up  ideas. 

With  many  kind  regards  for  yourself  and  your  beloved 
new  Cylinder  Press,  I  will  close— first,  however  let  me 
ask  that  you  return  me  a  long  letter  when  convenient. 

Yours  etc., 

Alice  Bower 

Although  he  had  written  Od  of  his  intentions  to  visit  his 
Iowa  relatives  and  stop  off  at  Vermillion  en  route,  August 
and  September  passed  and  October  came,  but  no  Mr.  Gos- 
sage.  His  letters  continued  to  arrive  regularly  however,  and 
he  explained  that  he  was  having  difficulty  finding  someone 
to  take  over  running  the  paper  during  his  absence.  Writing 
on  October  1 6,  1 88 1 ,  he  expressed  views  on  politics  and 
religion  which  were  not  unlike  Od's. 

My  Dear  Friend: 

Your  interesting  letter  was  received  last  evening.  I  have 
come  to  look  upon  your  letters  as  I  would  a  visit  from  a 
dear,  welcome  and  entertaining  friend.  True  it  requires 
but  a  few  moments  to  read  a  letter  but  pleasant  thoughts 
once  aroused  in  the  memory,  so  often  last  for  hours  and 
help  lighten  the  pathway  of  life. 

Allow  me  to  return  the  compliment  to  you  for  your 
punctuality  in  your  correspondence  with  me,  as  I  always 
know  when  to  look  for  an  answer  to  my  last  letter  to  you. 

You  say  that  you  have  leisure  now  and  may  not  have, 
should  I  come  later.  Don't  let  the  leisure  part  worry  you. 
You  can  put  on  a  “sub”  if  you  still  hold  cases,  and  if  I 
deter  you  in  your  work,  I  will  take  a  hand  and  help  you 
out.  1  would  much  rather  make  the  trip  from  here  down 
to  the  railroad  at  Sidney  this  time  of  year  than  in  the 
dead  of  winter  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  and  do  justice 
to  the  paper.  I  will  dread  the  trip  when  I  do  make  it  as 
the  last  trip  I  made  over  the  Sidney  road  in  1878  is  still 
fresh  in  my  mind  as  I  was  8  days  and  7  nights  on  the  road 
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without  any  sleep— but  then  I  won’t  make  that  kind  of  a 
trip  this  winter  as  the  ground  will  be  frozen  and  the  Bad 
Lands  will  not  bother  us  to  any  extent  at  this  season  of 
the  year.9  And  aside  from  the  cold  weather  the  trip  will 
be  kind  of  a  picnic  for  me  as  I  have  not  seen  a  railroad 
for  tliree  years. 

I  have  not  said  much  about  politics  as  I  was  not  aware 
that  you  was  of  the  same  proclivities,  and  as  you  have 
openly  disclosed  yourself  to  be  a  “stalwart”  I  extend  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  and  say  “shake”.  I  have  always 
been  a  strong  Republican,  ever  since  I  was  big  enough 
to  carry  a  stick  and  follow  the  “Wide  Awakes”  at  the 
first  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  was  not  old  enough 
to  vote  for  Grant  in  1872  and  wanted  to  ever  so  bad,  and 
doubtless  would  have  done  so  at  home  had  not  my  grand¬ 
father  been  one  of  the  judges,  and  I  could  not  swear  my 
vote  in.10 

I  have  received  the  later  edition  of  your  face,  for  which 
accept  my  thanks.  It  would  have  been  good  had  not  your 
confounded  post  office  stamp  there  struck  you  over  the 
face  and  ruining  about  all  of  it  except  your  eyes.  I  am 

9  In  1879  Gilmer,  Salisbury,  and  Patrick  operated  the  stage  line  from 
Sidney  to  Deadwood.  I'he  stage  was  named  “Old  Ironsides,”  and 
Scott  Davis  was  the  stage  captain.  Stops  were  made  every  ten  miles 
to  change  horses,  and  the  stage  runs  were  fifteen  miles  a  day  or  more, 
depending  on  the  weather  and  holdups.  Source:  Holiday  Greetings 
from  Rapid  City ,  edited  by  Joseph  B.  and  Alice  Gossage  and  Albert 
F.  Wells  (Rapid  City  Daily  Journal  Publishing  Co.,  1915),  88. 

The  same  firm  in  1876  bought  the  Cheyenne  and  Black  Hills  Stage 
Company;  it  carried  the  entire  bullion  output  of  the  great  Homestakc 
mine  and  most  of  the  other  gold  produced  in  the  Black  Hills  during 
the  early  years.  The  senior  partner,  Gilmer,  had  previously  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  famous  firm  of  Russell,  Majors,  and  Waddell,  and 
had  also  driven  coaches  for  Wells,  Fargo.  Source:  Herbert  S.  Schell, 
History  of  South  Dakota,  153-154. 

10  Joe’s  grandfather,  Alvin  Lewis,  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1811,  and  came 
to  Iowa  in  1837,  first  locating  in  present-day  Van  Buren  County. 
There  was  then  only  one  white  man  in  the  vicinity  north  of  him  and 
one  to  the  west.  In  1839  he  moved  to  Wapello  County  and  was  the 
first  settler  in  that  area  to  break  sod  north  of  the  Des  Moines  River. 
He  cast  his  first  vote  for  Henry  Clay,  and  the  first  public  speech  he 
ever  heard  “was  delivered  by  Abraham  Lincoln  of  whom  he  was  a 
great  admirer  and  with  whom  he  enjoyed  a  friendly  acquaintance.” 
Source:  History  of  Wapello  County,  Ionia  (Des  Moines:  Chapman 
Bros.,  1887),  261-262. 
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truly  glad  that  you  have  sent  it  to  me  as  I  can  judge  some¬ 
what  from  it  what  kind  of  an  individual  I  will  shortly 
meet;  and  I  confess  I  am  agreeably  surprised  as  from  your 
brief  description  of  yourself  I  had  about  made  up  my 
mind  to  meet  some  homely  woman,  somewhat  as  homelv 
as  a  rail  fence,  and  this  gem  you  have  sent  me  settles  it. 
And  not  to  flatter  you  I  will  say  candidly  that  I  believe 
you  have  improved  with  age.  The  gem  shows  your  eyes 
to  better  advantage  than  the  photo  does,  as  it  brings  them 
out  sharper  and  clearer.  You  said  you  had  on  your  hat 
and  gloves,  and  if  I  mistake  not  you  had  a  card  case  in 
your  hand  about  the  same  style  as  the  one  1  sent  you.  Am 
I  correct? 

I  am  not  religious  strictly  speaking  but  still  1  believe  in 
religion  and  I  would  hate  to  live  long  where  I  could  not 
hear  the  gospel  taught.  I  am  not  exactly  clear  as  to  what 
denomination  I  would  belong.  I  aim  to  live  by  the  Odd 
Fellows  creed,  and  when  1  come  to  die,  I  then  will  think 
my  chances  are  about  equal  to  if  not  ahead  of  the  shout¬ 
ing  Methodists,  which  church  I  was  brought  up  in.  A 
man’s  conscience  is  always  on  the  alert,  always  dictating 
to  him  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong,  and  if  he  will 
only  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  he  will  be  an 
honest  and  upright  citizen  and  an  ideal  Christian  who 
takes  the  Golden  Rule  for  his  creed. 

1  must  bring  this  to  a  close.  1  have  written  more  than  I 
have  intended.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon  and  re¬ 
questing  an  early  one  of  your  most  excellent  letters, 

I  am  Most  Truly 
Joe  B.G. 

Od  replied  in  a  letter  of  October  23,  1881: 

You  are  right  in  your  judgment  of  me.  1  am  ambitious 
—when  you  know  me  you  can  learn  how  much—/  veill  not 
give  up.  My  will  to  do  is  stronger  than  my  body. 

Often  the  thought  comes  to  me,  as  no  doubt  it  comes 
to  others,  “Why  do  I  try  for  this  or  that.  Most  others 
would  not  and  my  head  aches  so,  I  will  give  up.”  But  I 
never  harbor  such  thoughts.  “Get  thee  behind  me  Satan.” 

It  has  been  said  of  me  that  I  was  born  lucky  and  that 
everything  came  easy  to  me.  Very  well,  let  them  think  so, 
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but  I  can  tell  a  different  storv.  It  is  true  I  learn  very  easy 
but  that  had  to  be  so  for  Mother  was  always  having  to 
keep  me  out  of  school.  But  although  I  had  to  stay  out  of 
school  to  take  care  of  the  children,  I  was  first  in  my 
classes.  Was  it  luck  that  I  am  as  good  a  musician  as  I  am? 
If  it  is  luck  to  work  at  home  before  I  went  to  school  in 
the  morning,  then  study  to  make  up  lost  time  perhaps 
and  then  go  to  my  music  teacher’s  house  and  practice  on 
the  piano  the  one  hour  of  noon  (eating  my  dinner  on  the 
way  to  gain  time)  go  back  to  school  for  the  afternoon 
and  then  home  to  help  Mother  after  school.  All  one  win¬ 
ter  I  did  that  and  that  is  but  a  specimen  of  my  life  so  far. 
New  kind  of  luck— I  should  call  it  perseverence. 

Only  my  father  in  Heaven  knows  how  many  times  I’ve 
cried  myself  to  sleep  wishing  for  a  chance  to  go  longer 
to  school  or  a  better  chance  for  music— and  more  espe¬ 
cially  a  chance  to  study  the  different  branches  best  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  composing. 

When  I  tell  you  that  in  the  last  five  years  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  scarcely  five  ($5.00)  dollars  from  Father  except¬ 
ing  my  board  part  of  the  time,11  you  will  see  that  I  have 
had  to  work.  I  have  done  the  washing  and  most  of  the 
sewing  during  that  time  and  helped  Father  through  more 
than  one  tight  place.  It  costs  a  great  deal  to  dress  a  girl 
in  even  common  clothes  and  I  always  wish  to  look  as  well 
as  others. 

But  I  do  not  grumble  because  I  have  lots  of  good  times 
and  enjoy  life  in  spite  of  the  work.  Besides  I  make  work 
for  myself.  I  had  the  “Ready  Hands”  here  Friday  evening 
—some  fifty  or  sixty  children.  But  the  demands  of  society 
must  be  met  or  one  will  grow  old  and  neglected  before 
their  time.  I  have  relieved  my  mind  and  that  is  some  good 
to  myself  at  least. 

I  hardly  believe  you  will  get  to  Vermillion  but  at  any 
rate  in  the  meantime  don’t  forget  to  send  me  another  of 
your  excellent  letters. 

Until  we  meet  I  remain 
Yours  truly, 

Alice  Bower 

11  When  Od  taught  school  at  “The  Bend,”  seven  miles  east  of  Vermil¬ 
lion,  she  boarded  around,  as  was  then  the  custom. 
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Replying  by  return  mail  on  October  30,  Joe  Gossage 
confided  to  Od  that  he  had  not  had  an  easy  time  either.  His 
father,  John  Gossage,  went  to  California  during  the  1858 
gold  excitement  and  had  died  out  there.  When  his  mother 
passed  away  not  long  after,  Joe  and  his  younger  brother  A1 
had  been  reared  by  their  maternal  grandparents,  Alvin  and 
Lucinda  Lewis.  They  had  provided  him  and  his  brother  a 
good  home,  Joe  wrote,  but 

I  too  have  labored  for  myself  since  I  was  ten  years  old. 
My  grandparents  put  me  in  a  printing  office  when  1  was 
only  ten  years  old  and  intended  to  have  me  work  there 
until  I  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  and  then  have  me  go  to 
school  and  finish  my  education,  but  when  I  arrived  at  the 
age  they  wanted  me  to  go  and  attend  college,  I  wanted  to 
work  for  myself  and  1  now  know  1  missed  the  best  thing 
ever  offered  to  me  in  my  life— but  then  it  is  too  late.  I 
know  it  is  my  own  fault  and  blame  only  myself.  I  have 
not  received  one  dollar  aid  from  no  one  and  what  I  have 
I  owe  to  my  own  exertion,  but  then  my  grandfather  who 
is  wealthy  has  offered  me  aid  time  and  time  again,  but  as 
I  have  refused  I  can  proudly  say  what  1  have  is  my  own.  I 
mail  you  today  my  home  paper,  The  Ottumwa  Courier. 
I  learned  my  trade  on  this  paper  and  I  am  proud  of  it  as  it 
is  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  Iowa. 

I  am  proud  to  hear  that  vou  have  been  no  drudge  to 
your  parents  but  have  been  a  help  to  them  in  time  of  need. 
They  too  will  miss  you  some  day  and  will  honor  and 
respect  you  and  wish  you  were  with  them  always. 

Write  soon  and  a  qx>od  loner  letter. 

Early  in  November  came  a  letter  saying  that  Mr.  Gossage 
would  be  in  Vermillion  sometime  toward  the  end  of  the 
month.  lie  couldn’t  give  the  exact  date  because  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  travel,  and  as  November  drew  to  a  close  the 
family  tried  to  keep  the  house  picked  up  and  themselves 
neat  and  clean  at  all  times  so  as  to  present  a  good  appearance 
whenever  he  might  chance  to  arrive. 

Everyone  was  looking  forward  to  his  visit  except  Nettie; 
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she  had  been  Od's  special  care  and  was  prepared  to  resent 
anyone  who  might  come  between  her  and  her  “Oddie.” 
However,  it  was  Nettie’s  twin,  Rose,  on  whom  Joe’s  arrival 
left  a  scar— at  least  physically.  Rose  was  playing  out  in  the 
woods  near  the  barn  when  someone  called  to  her  that  Mr. 
Gossage  had  come.  She  ran  for  the  house  and  in  her  excite¬ 
ment  forgot  all  about  some  barbed  wire  which  had  been 
strung  up  that  very  morning,  probablv  to  keep  the  cows 
from  meandering  about  the  premises  while  we  had  com¬ 
pany.  Rose  charged  into  it  full  tilt,  and  to  this  day  carries  a 
scar  from  the  jagged  wound  made  by  a  barb’s  striking  her 
on  the  bridge  of  her  nose  between  her  eyes. 

This  was  the  only  untoward  incident  of  Joe’s  stay.  The 
family  (except  Nettie)  all  thought  he  was  fine,  though  Od’s 
feelings,  which  she  confided  to  her  journal,  went  rather 
beyond  that. 

Dec.  2nd:  The  last  words  above  are  “I  hope  he  is  nice.” 
Well,  I’ve  seen  him  and  he  is  nice.  I  have  much  to  say 
about  Mr.  Gossage.  He  came  Saturday  and  remained  until 
Thursday  morning.  I  did  not  expect  to  like  him  for  it  did 
not  seem  that  anything  as  strange  and  almost  romantic 
as  our  acquaintance  has  been  would  turn  out  right.  You 
know,  old  Journal,  how  I  have  always  professed  no  belief 
in  love  as  some  look  upon  it.  I  have  always  spoken  in 
disbelief  of  men’s  affections,  of  their  truth,  and  of  their 
honesty  of  purpose  as  far  as  a  woman  is  concerned.  I 
think  now  I  may  have  been  too  severe  and  one  sided  in 
my  view.  I  cannot  understand  how  Mr.  Gossage  can  be 
so  sure  that  I  will  make  the  wife  he  wants  to  make  him 
happy.  I  hope  he  understands  me.  I  know  I  am  a  little 
different  from  most  girls.  He  satisfies  me  more  and  better 
than  any  one  I  have  ever  known.  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
offers  me  so  much  and  I  can  give  him  so  little  in  return. 

Every  one  was  so  nice  to  him.  Aunt  Minerva  had  us 
up  for  supper.  Aunt  Lida  had  the  whole  tribe  there  for 
supper.  We  spent  an  evening  at  Rev.  Bascom’s.  Mrs.  B. 
is  much  pleased  with  him.  The  best  of  it  all  is  that  Father 
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thinks  he  is  all  right  and  has  no  objections  to  him  what¬ 
ever.  But  I  don’t  feel  myself  at  all  lately.  Eve  had  pro¬ 
posals  before  and  I  have  been  engaged  before  but  I  never 
felt  so  queer.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  only  thought  I  was 
happy  before  but  now  I  am  happy  and  I  am  not  used  to 
the  feeling.  Perhaps  when  I  see  Mr.  G.  again  I  won’t  have 
such  feelings  but  everything  will  be  commonplace  and 
natural  again.  Mother  and  Father  are  good  and  kind.  I 

O  O 

know  they  feel  that  they  can  trust  my  future  to  him. 

Dec.  20th:  Mr.  Gossage  returned  from  Ottumwa  even 
before  I  expected  him.  He  brought  me  a  whole  lot  of  mu¬ 
sic.  He  also  brought  me  our  engagement  ring  which  is 
very  pretty.  He  remained  here  until  yesterday  morning- 
nine  days— and  in  that  time  1  have  learned  to  love  him  far 
better  than  I  ever  thought  I  would  ever  love  any  one 
again.  I  never  had  any  one  take  such  thought  for  my  com¬ 
fort.  .  .  .  Fie  said  that  every  day  with  me  only  strength¬ 
ened  his  love  and  desire  to  take  me  back  with  him  this 
time.  He  told  his  folks  about  me  and  his  grandmother 
asked  me  to  write  to  her.  I  did  so  yesterday. 

After  he  went  I  went  to  town  and  got  some  stuff  to 
finish  a  quilt  I  had  pieced  years  ago.  So  you  see,  Journal, 
1  commenced  to  get  ready  to  be  married.  When?  In  six 
or  seven  months  he  is  coming  after  me.  That  will  be  a 
long  time  to  wait  but  it  won’t  be  any  too  long  in  which  to 
do  all  the  things  I  have  to  do  to  get  ready. 

I  received  a  good  long  letter  from  Janie  [Van  Metre]. 
She  is  going  to  college  in  Ripon,  Wis.  How  I  wanted  to 
go  to  college.  That’s  just  one  more  thing  that  I  will  have 
to  forget  about. 

Joe,  on  his  return  to  Rapid  City,  found  all  well  with  the 
Black  Hills  Journal.  In  a  letter  of  Christmas  Day,  1881,  he 
reported  to  Od  that 

My  brother  A1  ran  the  establishment  in  good  shape  and 
I  will  not  be  afraid  to  let  him  run  the  office  when  I  come 
down  next  summer.  .  .  .  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  my 
corresponding  with  you  and  then  going  on  a  visit  to  you 
as  he  was  afraid  I  might  have  cause  to  regret  it  some  day. 
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But  when  Judge  Bennett 12  was  here  he  called  to  see  me, 
and  my  brother  told  him  that  I  was  at  Vermillion  on  a 
visit  to  you  and  The  Judge  spoke  of  you  to  him  on  the 
highest  terms.  It  completely  changed  him  in  regard  to  you. 
You  can  depend  upon  it  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  for 
your  happiness. 

I  am  fortunate  in  having  Dick  Hughes  for  an  editor.13 
I  doubt  that  there  is  a  better  one  in  the  Hills.  .  .  .  When 
I  went  to  the  depot  after  parting  with  you,  I  met  my 
voun<?  friend  Harry  Porter.  ...  I  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  you  so  the  next  time  he  comes  to  Vermil¬ 
lion  he  will  call  on  you.  If  he  does  you  can  find  out  all 
about  me  and  my  folks.  He  was  raised  in  Ottumwa  and 
belongs  to  a  good  family. 

Today  I  mailed  you  a  book  “The  Poetic  Works  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott'5  which  I  hope  will  be  acceptable  to  you. 
Saturday  I  mailed  you  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Graphic 
with  a  handsome  chromo,  also  a  copy  of  Vick’s  Floral 
Guide.  The  first  time  you  have  time,  pick  out  what  flower 
seeds  you  want  and  mail  me  a  list  and  I  will  order  them 
so  as  to  have  them  in  bloom  when  I  bring  my  little  wife 
here  to  live.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  varieties  better 
than  I  am  and  I  want  a  nice  little  home  here  for  you.  I 
know  you  will  then  be  contented  and  happy  as  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  make  you  happy. 

Have  you  written  to  Grandmother  yet?  I  know  your 
letters  will  make  her  feel  proud  of  you  for  you  can  write 
a  splendid  letter.  .  .  .  Give  my  regards  to  all  the  family. 
Good  Night  Dear  Alice  and  a  kiss  to  one  I  am  soon  to 
call  my  own. 

Your  loving  Joe 

12  Judge  Granville  G.  Bennett  was  elected  territorial  delegate  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1878.  He  was  on  the  bench  when  Uncle  Willis  served  as  clerk 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  at  Vermillion. 

13  Richard  B.  Hughes  was  editor  of  the  Black  Ilills  Journal  from  1881 
to  1889.  He  was  born  in  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1856,  and 
first  came  to  Dakota  Territory  twenty  years  later.  More  information 
about  him  will  be  found  on  page  238. 
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Building  and  furnishing  a  home  in  Rapid,  together 
with  preparations  for  the  wedding  in  Vermillion, 
called  for  an  increased  volume  of  correspondence  between 
the  principals.  So  much  so  that  Father  jokingly  suggested  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  get  a  separate  post-office  box  to 
take  care  of  all  the  letters,  papers,  and  packages  that  came 
to  Od.  Since  the  letters  reveal  a  good  deal  about  members 
of  the  family,  particularly  my  mother  and  father,  as  they 
appeared  to  Od,  and  in  addition  constitute  a  report  on  what 
it  cost  to  set  up  housekeeping  in  those  days,  I  have  made 
liberal  use  of  them  to  tell  the  story  of  the  next  few  months. 

On  Christmas  Day  Grandfather  Bower,  as  was  his  custom, 
gave  a  party  for  his  grandchildren.  Our  bunch  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  Uncle  Willie’s  three— Lillie,  fourteen,  Grace, 
eleven,  and  Frank,  three.  There  were  presents  for  all  un¬ 
derneath  a  tree  resplendent  with  ornaments  and  tinsel,  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  tell  who  had  the  better  time,  Grand¬ 
father  or  the  youngsters. 

Another  family  celebration  during  the  holidays  this  year 
was  Sidney’s  birthday.  In  connection  with  it  Od  wrote  to 
Joe  on  January  i,  1882: 
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Your  Christmas  letter  came  Friday  morning  the  thir¬ 
tieth  and  found  me  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  cocoanut 
cream  cake.  Sidney  was  sixteen  that  day  and  his  birthday 
being  so  near  Christmas  he  never  had  a  party.  He  wished 
he  could  have  one.  I  felt  that  I  might  never  be  at  home 
on  his  birthday  again  and  we  ought  to  have  it.  I  always 
have  the  most  to  see  to  at  anything  like  that  and  Mother 
generally  is  pretty  well  done  out  when  the  thing  is  over, 
but  we  had  it  and  it  was  a  success. 

There  were  45  present— 55  with  ourselves.  I  think  they 
all  had  a  very  good  time.  Santa  Claus  (Father)  was  present 
and  caused  much  merriment.  Of  course  there  were  games 
and  music.  I  wish  that  you  could  have  looked  through 
the  keyhole  for  it  would  have  given  you  an  idea  of  how 
I  could  serve  refreshments  and  whether  1  can  run  things 
stylishly  and  in  a  ladylike  manner. 

There  is  more  work  to  be  done  than  ever  before.  That 
stout  girl  we  had  working  for  us  fell  in  love  with  one  of 
the  hired  men  and  off  she  went.  It  seems  that  we  have  so 
much  company— the  kind  that  stays  to  meals  and  over 
night.  Now  Joe,  I  don’t  want  you  to  think  that  I  am  in¬ 
hospitable.  It  is  not  that.  I  like  to  have  people  come  here. 
But  I  need  all  the  time  I  have  to  get  the  family  in  shape 
so  that  I  can  leave  them.  There  are  dresses  to  make  for 
Mother  and  the  girls,  aprons  for  the  girls  and  many  other 
things.  So  much  disorder,  hard  work  and  noise,  it  nearly 
drives  me  wild.  Some  times  I  think  that  they  don’t  care 
for  me  only  for  the  work  I  do.  I  know  belter  though. 
The  dear  little  ones  love  “Oddie”. 

Mother  and  the  girls  were  talking  one  day  about  going 
to  see  “Od”  when  she  was  married.  One  wanted  to  have 
everything  nice  to  wear  before  she  went;  another  didn't 
care  just  so  she  got  there.  We  noticed  that  Nettie  was 
silent  and  I  saw  she  looked  pale.  “Why  Puss”  I  said, 
“What’s  the  matter,  why  don’t  you  laugh  too  about  Od- 
die’s  going  away?”  Her  answer  went  straight  to  my 
heart.  “It’s  too  horrid  true  to  laujjh  at,”  and  her  tone  was 
as  sad  as  it  could  be. 

Joe’s  letters  made  it  clear  that  he  could  hardly  wait  for 
their  married  life  to  begin.  As  soon  as  he  got  back  to  Rapid, 
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he  had  drawn  plans  for  a  house  to  be  built  on  the  lots  he 
owned  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Quincy  streets,  one  of  the 
best  locations  in  town. 

Since  I  returned  [he  wrote  on  January  13,  1882]  I  have 
got  up  from  live  to  six  in  the  morning  and  had  the  office 
warm  enough  to  go  to  work  by  daylight.  It  is  so  much 
different  than  it  has  been  heretofore  for  I  have  some  one 
to  work  for  now,  and  I  want  to  get  that  one  a  nice  little 
home  and  have  it  furnished  to  suit  my  dear  Alice.  I  want 
it  so  that  she  will  be  satisfied  and  will  want  to  stay  here. 

I  will  next  week  leave  my  order  for  my  wedding  suit 
with  our  clothier  Felix  Poznansky.  He  is  not  rushed  with 
work  now  and  I  can  get  it  made  and  put  away  and  have  it 
when  I  want  it.  Dear  Alice  I  will  be  dressed  so  that  you 
will  not  be  ashamed  of  me— plain  and  neat  and  not  gaudy. 

As  if  Od  did  not  have  enough  to  do,  she  made  more  work 
for  herself  by  getting  up  a  Mother  Goose  entertainment  for 
the  Ready  Hands.  She  not  only  wrote  all  the  parts,  but 
played  Mother  Goose  herself,  made  her  own  costume,  and 
designed  those  for  the  other  characters.  On  the  evening  that 
the  playlet  was  given,  the  program  also  included  a  cantata, 
“Bobby  Shafto,”  performed  by  members  of  the  Dew  Drops, 
all  of  whom  were  under  eight  years  of  age.1  Rose  had  one 
of  the  two  leading  parts. 

Meanwhile,  as  part  of  getting  ready  for  the  wedding, 
cleaning,  papering,  and  painting  were  going  on— or  at  least 
were  being  attempted,  but  one  thing  after  another  came  up 
to  interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  plans.  Early  in  March 
all  of  us,  including  Od,  were  vaccinated  for  smallpox,  and 
on  March  6,  she  wrote  Joe  that 

The  baby  has  been  very  sick  with  her  arm  and  all  is  not 


1  The  Ready  Hands  and  the  Dew  Drops  were  church  societies,  but 
had  some  activities  similar  to  those  of  today’s  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts.  The  Ready  Hands  was  a  forerunner  of  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  and  Epworth  League  societies;  the  Dew  Drops  was  for  little 
girls. 
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well  yet.  She  is  dreadfully  cross  and  it  takes  some  one  all 
the  time  to  care  foi  her.  Mother  has  enough  to  do  in  tak- 
ing  care  of  such  a  large  family,  without  the  care  of  a  sick 
baby.  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  little  thing.  She  is  so  weak 
and  suffers  so  much.  She  didn’t  ask  to  come  into  this 
world.  You  know,  Joe,  I  was  anything  but  happy  when 
she  arrived.  We  had  a  large  enough  family  as  it  was. 

So  that  was  what  I  amounted  to  so  far. 

Father  bought  a  new  White  sewing  machine  to  replace 
the  one  lost  in  the  flood,  and  Od  was  getting  on  nicely  in 
her  sewing  when  she  had  to  be  revaccinatcd— the  first  one 
didn’t  take— and  became  so  sick  that  she  had  to  go  to  bed- 
something  new  for  her. 

By  mid-March  the  vaccination  crisis  was  past,  but  Od 
had  no  sooner  written  Joe  (March  19,  18S2)  that  “Squiz  is 
getting  to  be  a  nice  baby  and  if  nothing  more  takes  her  I 
think  she  will  be  a  fine  girl  by  the  next  time  you  see  her” 
than  it  began  to  appear  that  the  next  family  event  would  be 
not  a  wedding,  but  a  funeral.  A  swelling  developed  under 
my  left  ear,  and  though  it  was  lanced  at  the  proper  time  I 
did  not  respond  favorably  to  the  treatment  and  my  life 
seemed  about  to  end.  1  had  never  been  baptized,  and  our 
minister,  Reverend  Bascorn,  was  hurriedly  summoned  to 
perform  the  rite.  As  it  didn’t  make  much  difference  what 
I  was  named,  so  the  story  goes,  my  parents  had  a  quick  con¬ 
sultation  and  came  up  with  “Laura  Gertrude.”  But  that  was 
the  first  of  April,  April  Fool’s  Day,  and  little  Laura  Ger¬ 
trude  fooled  the  whole  family  by  staying  alive.  My  mother 
always  maintained  that  the  baptism  was  scarcely  over  when 
I  began  to  breath  more  easily  and  show  signs  of  recovery. 
After  this  brief  interlude  as  the  center  of  attention,  I  re¬ 
tired  into  the  shade  and  let  Od  resume  her  place  in  the  sun. 

However  she  found  it  anything  but  sunny  at  home,  with 
children  under  her  feet  and  so  much  work  to  be  done  that 
her  side  ached  much  of  the  time.  She  could  hardly  blame 
my  mother  for  not  keeping  the  house  in  spotless  condition, 
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especially  considering  that  Mother  was  never  the  kind  of 
woman  who  made  her  guests  uncomfortable  by  the  extreme 
neatness  of  her  home.  Neither  she  nor  her  sisters  found  it 
easy  to  cope  with  large  families  and  poverty.  When  Nettie 
and  Rose  were  born,  although  Mother  would  not  trust  any¬ 
one  else  to  bathe  them— the  hired  girl  put  the  bathing  equip¬ 
ment  by  the  bed  and  she  bathed  them  hersell— nevertheless 
she  presumed  to  remark  that  she  was  not  terribly  enamoured 
of  her  little  babies.  But  there  were  so  many  of  them  and 
they  were  so  much  care.  The  older  they  grew  the  more 
she  loved  them. 

While  our  parents  were  not  severe  in  their  discipline,  we 
children  had  to  mind  when  spoken  to.  I  remember  Mamma 
often  saying,  “Now  ?mnd /”  when  we  didn’t  get  up  to  do 
what  wre  w7ere  told  to  do  or  stop  doing  something  wre 
shouldn’t  have  been  doing.  Whatever  Papa  said  settled  the 
matter  when  he  was  handling  a  disciplinary  case  and  the 
same  went  for  Mamma.  She  never  said,  “Father  will  settle 
with  you  when  he  comes  home”— she  did  her  own  settling. 

Father  was  not  a  man  w'ho  wore  his  heart  on  his  sleeve, 
and  though  he  would  take  us  on  his  knee  and  teeter  us  and 
sing  “Yankee  Doodle”  or  “Old  Dan  Tucker,”  that  was  usu¬ 
ally  the  limit  of  his  demonstrativeness.  Od  and  he  did  not 
always  see  eye  to  eye,  but  she  blamed  herself  as  much  as 
she  blamed  him.  In  her  March  19  letter  she  acknowledged 
to  Joe  that 

I  am  too  independent  and  run  things  at  home  too  much 
as  I  wrant  without  questioning  [Father].  Mother  has  told 
me  many  little  things  relating  to  the  state  of  his  heart 
regarding  me.  His  heart  is  very  sore  at  the  thought  of 
losing  me.  He  was  never  the  same  to  me  as  he  is  now. 
Poor  Father!  I  have  been  harsh  and  obstinate  where  I 
ought  to  have  had  more  of  love.  He  has  listened  to  me  in 
many  tilings  and  leaned  upon  me  more  than  either  knew. 
Fie  said  to  Mother  one  day,  “It  can’t  be!  I  can’t  spare 
Alice,  our  first  baby.  I  can’t,  1  can’t.”  I  never  thought  he 
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would  care  so  much  and  it  makes  me  very  sad.  I  knew 
Mother  would  miss  me.  Dear  Joe,  I  love  you  and  am  will¬ 
ing  to  go  with  you  but  oh!  I  love  the  little  ones  I  have 
worked  so  hard  for  ever  since  I  can  remember.  Forgive 
the  tears  Dear  Joe.  I  am  none  the  less  loyal  to  you. 

In  your  last  letter  you  intimated  that  I  would  never 
lose  anything  bv  paying  a  little  attention  to  your  Grand¬ 
mother  in  endeavoring  to  have  her  become  satisfied  with 
me.  You  do  not  know  me  if  you  think  that  would  influ¬ 
ence  my  actions.  If  she  were  a  poor  woman  in  a  log  hut 
and  a  calico  dress  I  would  take  just  as  much  pains  to  make 
her  love  me.  She  has  already  shown  by  answering  my  let¬ 
ter  that  she  is  willing  to  like  me  and  that  is  all  I  want.  .  .  . 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  working  for  shade  around  the 

house  for  I  never  have  lived  without  trees  and  would  be 

lost  indeed  without  them.  I  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  away 
•  •  •  ^  •  * 
off  in  Wisconsin  where  the  great  trees  stood  thick  around 

the  house  and  I  played  under  the  dear  old  branches. 

“My  stock  pile”  is  rapidly  diminishing.2  The  boys  sold 
three  of  their  pigs  yesterday  and  bought  one  of  my  cows 
and  as  Father  has  got  his  money  for  building  a  school 
house  at  Burbank,  and  is  also  deputy  assessor,  he  has  just 
finished  paying  me  for  another  cow.  The  money  comes 
in  handy  for  my  trousseau. 

After  sending  to  a  number  of  mail-order  houses  for  sam¬ 
ples  of  goods  for  her  wedding  dress,  she  finally  found  some 
which  suited  her,  also  some  for  her  bridesmaid,  Sarah  Mc- 
Ilvanny.  Od  made  her  own  dress  and  the  dresses  which 
Mamma  and  the  girls  would  wear  on  the  wedding  day,  but 
her  black  silk  suit  she  had  made  in  Sioux  City.  She  and  Sarah 
went  there  on  April  1 6  to  buy  the  goods  and  arrange  for  its 
being  made  up,  and  to  price  carpets,  dishes,  linen,  and  other 
house  furnishings.  She  had  not  finished  her  shopping  when 
she  felt  symptoms  of  the  mumps  so  went  home  sooner  than 


2  When  Papa  was  in  need  of  money  he  would  sell  a  cow  or  calf  to 
Od  or  any  of  the  children  who  happened  to  be  working  and  had  some 
money  to  spare.  Since  the  cows  would  have  calves,  this  is  how  Alice 
accumulated  the  “stock  pile”  to  which  she  refers.  Similarly,  Lulu  got 
started  with  a  little  bunch  of  horses  when  she  was  teaching  in  1889. 
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planned.  Sure  enough,  her  diagnosis  was  right,  and  for  a 
while  it  looked  as  though  the  wedding  day  would  have  to 
be  postponed. 

But  Joe  sent  good  reports  from  his  end  of  the  line.  The 
house  was  coming  along  in  fine  shape,  he  said  in  a  letter  of 
May  6.  The  best  carpenter  in  town,  Mr.  Rice,  was  building 
it,  and  it  was  going  to  be  nicer  than  he  had  at  first  planned 
(costing  more  too,  Si 500  to  $iSoo);  there  would  be  a  living 
room  with  bay  window  on  the  south  wall,  bedroom  and 
kitchen  downstairs,  and  two  bedrooms  upstairs.  He  had, 
through  advertising,  obtained  a  new  White  sewing  machine. 

DC*’  c? 

Get  only  the  very  necessary  linens,  as  you  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  sew  when  you  get  into  your  new  home. 
I  want  you  to  get  rested  and  ready  for  our  wedding  trip. 
I  have  already  received  a  portion  of  my  railroad  passes 
which  includes  not  only  passes  for  myself  and  wife  to 
Ottumwa,  but  to  Pekin,  Illinois  where  we  will  visit  my 
aunt  and  cousins.  So  you  see  that  you  are  a  very  necessary 
part  of  my  ticket. 

I  have  written  to  Harry  Porter  inviting  him  to  our 
wedding  so  I  will  have  one  friend  there  at  least.  ...  I  hope 
that  your  friend  Jane  Van  Metre  can  be  there. .  . .  L.  Mor¬ 
ris  offers  to  carpet  our  sitting  room  and  bedroom  with 
Brussels  for  $35.00.  They  have  a  very  fine  figure,  and  we 
won’t  be  bothered  with  a  misfit  or 
from  the  cast.  .  .  . 

No,  Dear  Alice,- 1  do  not  expect  our  wedding  to  be  a 
grand  affair.  ...  If  you  want  a  hundred  present  or  ten 
present  that  will  be  all  right  with  me.  All  I  want  is  you. 

The  wedding,  which  had  been  set  for  June  6,  did  not 
have  to  be  postponed  after  all.  Joe  and  his  best  man,  Harry 
Porter,  arrived  on  the  fifth,  and  on  that  night  Od  made  her 
last  journal  entry  under  the  name  of  Alice  Bower. 

Tomorrow  is  my  wedding  day,  and  I  think  that  I  can 
truly  say  that  no  bride  ever  welcomed  her  wedding  with 
more  pleasure  than  I  do.  It  is  hard  to  leave  home  and  all 
so  dear  to  me  but  Joe  is  dearer  and  I  think  I  am  doing 
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the  best  thing.  So  endeth  another  chapter  of  my  life  and 
another  chapter  begun— more  momentous  than  the  past. 
Lord  bless  us  both. 

The  ceremony,  which  took  place  at  home  in  the  long 
dining  room,  was  attended  by  relatives  and  friends.  After 
the  wedding  breakfast  the  bride  and  groom  departed  for 
Pekin,  where  they  visited  Joe’s  relatives,  the  Prettymans, 
and  Ottumwa,  where  they  stayed  a  week  with  Joe’s  grand¬ 
parents.  Od  found  a  hearty  welcome  among  his  people  and 
was  sorry  when  the  time  came  to  leave. 

They  returned  to  Vermillion  for  a  last  farewell  to  the 
family  before  setting  off  on  the  long  journey  by  train  and 
stagecoach  to  Rapid  City.  In  spite  of  the  sadness  of  parting 
everyone  was  happy  that  two  of  Od’s  dreams  had  come 
true:  she  had  married  a  newspaper  man  whom  she  really 
loved,  and  she  was  going  to  the  Black  Hills. 

J5 


In  her  new  home,  Od  found  herself  too  busy  to  write  very 
often  in  her  journal  and  finally  abandoned  it  altogether.  1 
include  here  two  more  entries— one  telling  of  her  arrival  in 
Rapid  City,  and  the  other  written  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
her  marriage. 

July  7;  As  I  write  tonight  my  heart  is  filled  to  overflow¬ 
ing.  Full,  not  with  grief  or  sorrow,  but  with  joy,  happi¬ 
ness  and  content.  At  last  we  are  in  our  home  in  Rapid. 
The  morning  I  left  Vermillion,  I  left  them  all  in  tears. 
Dear  ones  so  far  from  me  now.  I  cannot  let  my  thoughts 
dwell  on  that  parting,  for  something  comes  up  in  my 
throat  and  bids  me  put  them  from  my  mind.  I  came  here 
gladly  and  of  my  own  free  will  and  I  will  not  make  Joe 
unhappy  by  seeing  me  act  homesick  or  unhappy.  It  is  only 
the  thought  of  tired  Mother  and  of  the  dear  arms  of  the 
children  around  me  that  [makes]  the  tears  come  but  I 
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will  riot  let  them  fall.  Oh,  Journal  I  am  so  proud  of  my 
home  and  proud  of  Joe.  We  are  getting  nicely  settled  and 
things  will  look  nice.  I  get  along  very  well  with  my  cook¬ 
ing  and  housework.  Our  dishes  have  not  come  yet  so  we 
have  to  get  along  with  a  few  old  ones.  I  think  Joe's 
brother  A1  is  splendid.  Dick  Hughes,  A1  and  Mr.  Schrader 
made  us  a  present  of  a  nice  center  table.  The  minister  and 
his  wife  called  on  me  today. 

Jwie  6,  1883.  Once  more  and  it  may  be  for  the  last  time 

I  will  write,  Journal,  and  tell  you  my  thoughts.  Oh,  how 

thankful  1  am  that  I  can  say  truly  that  this  last  year  has 

been  a  very  happy  one.  ...  I  love  my  husband  with  all 

my  heart  and  I  know  he  loves  me.  Of  course  I  have  had 

my  spells  of  despondency  and  homesickness  but  I  get 

over  them.  I  suppose  everyone  feels  the  same  at  times. 

Poor  little  Pussie  [Nettie].  How  1  would  love  to  see  her, 

and  all  the  others.  I  miss  Mother  so  much.  She  was  always 

¥ 

so  kind  and  sympathetic.  ...  I  hope  nothing  will  happen 
to  keep  me  from  going  home  this  winter,  for  I  do  not 
think  that  I  will  ever  feel  so  homesick  or  lon^  to  see  and 
talk  with  those  I  used  to  know  after  I  go  home  once. 

My  home  is  very  happy  and  I  love  to  work  for  Joe  but 
I  have  a  strange  feeling  of  being  a  dependent— of  living  on 
what  someone  gives  me.  I  suppose  it  is  because  for  so 
many  years  I  not  only  supported  myself  but  helped  sup¬ 
port  the  family.  How  1  wish  I  could  work  in  the  office. 
1  shouldn’t  feel  so  as  when  I  compare  my  life  with  others 
I  am  so  thankful  for  my  many  blessings.  I  may  write  again 
before  another  year. 

But  this  was  to  be  the  last  entry  in  the  journal  she  had  kept 
since  September  18,  1878. 
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The  excitement  of  getting  ready  for  the  wedding  and 
the  actual  event  itself  had  kept  the  family  from  think¬ 
ing  much  about  the  future;  but  after  the  train  had  pulled 
out  from  the  station  and  the  routine  of  daily  life  was  re¬ 
sumed,  they  found  Od’s  going  away  had  left  a  void  greater 
than  any  of  them  had  anticipated.  If  she  had  been  living  in  a 
less  distant  place,  they  would  not  have  felt  the  separation  so 
keenly.  But  between  Od  and  the  family  lay  an  expanse  of 
raw  and  rugged  unsettled  terrain  which  could  only  be 
traversed  by  many  days’  travel;  and  despite  Joe’s  assurances 
that  she  would  certainly  make  them  a  visit  within  the  next 
twelve  months,  it  seemed  only  too  probable  that  years  would 
pass  before  they  saw  her  again. 

My  parents  did  not  at  this  date  even  contemplate  a  move 
to  the  Black  Hills.  Although  the  western  counties  had  been 
opened  to  homesteaders  since  1877,  the  family  was  com¬ 
fortably  established  in  the  community  of  Vermillion  and 
my  father  and  mother  felt  they  had  done  enough  pioneering 
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for  the  present.  Also  there  was  the  children’s  education  to 
think  of  and  Vermillion  was  a  university  town.1 

No  longer  having  Od  to  lean  on,  the  other  children  took 
on  more  responsibilities  and  devoted  themselves  to  new  in¬ 
terests.  In  the  case  of  Sidney  and  Mayo,  their  musical  talents 
quickly  found  an  outlet  in  the  town  band.  Being  short  of 
members  it  was  glad  to  take  in  the  boys,  young  as  they 
were.  They  were  added  to  its  roster  in  the  fall  of  1882, 
Sidney  playing  the  baritone  horn  and  Mayo  the  tuba.  Prac¬ 
ticing  and  performing  with  the  band  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Whiting  and  playing  on  the  Vermillion  baseball 
team  occupied  what  little  time  they  had  left  outside  of 
school  hours  after  doing  their  share  of  the  many  chores  at 
home.  During  vacations  the  boys  helped  Father  in  any  con¬ 
struction  or  moving  jobs  he  was  currently  undertaking; 
however,  no  matter  how  much  work  there  was  to  be  done 
he  always  let  them  have  Saturday  afternoon  off  for  playing 
ball.  (In  Mother’s  opinion,  Father  made  them  work  too  hard 
for  their  age.) 

Lulu  stepped  into  Od’s  shoes  and  proved  to  be  a  good 
second  to  her  when  it  came  to  entertaining.  She  was  very 
particular  about  having  the  other  girls  take  care  of  their 
clothes,  always  making  sure  that  as  soon  as  they  got  home 
from  church  or  a  party  they  changed  out  of  their  “Sunday 
clothes”  and  put  them  away. 

Rose  and  Nettie,  the  twins,  resembled  each  other  neither 

1  Vermillion  was  not  quite  a  university  town  in  June  of  1882,  but  it 
became  one  in  that  year.  “A  university  was  established  on  paper  by 
the  legislature  in  1862  but  was  not  organized  until  twenty  years  later. 
Congress  in  1881  granted  seventy-two  sections  of  public  land  to  Da¬ 
kota  Territory  ‘for  the  use  and  support  of  a  university  when  it  should 
be  admitted  as  a  State  to  the  Union.’  Lager  to  obtain  the  university 

promised  .  .  .  citizens  of  Vermillion  formed  a  corporation  to  raise 
funds  for  [its]  establishment.  Classes  were  organized  in  the  local 
courthouse  on  October  16,  1882.  The  first  building  was  ready  for  use 
by  the  following  September  .  .  .”  (Herbert  S.  Schell,  South  Dakota: 
Its  Begimrings  and  Growth  [New  York:  American  Book  Company, 
*9421»  SO'S20)- 
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outside  nor  inside.  Rose  was  what  we  would  now  call  an 
extrovert— ready  to  take  part  in  anything,  any  time— but 
Nettie  could  scarcely  bear  to  get  out  of  sight  of  her  parents, 
especially  Father,  and  would  cry  at  the  thought  of  spending 
a  night  away  from  home,  even  with  Grandpa  and  Grandma 
Bower. 

When  the  roller-skating  craze  came  to  Vermillion  in  18S4, 
Rose  took  right  up  with  it  and  became  a  fine  skater.  I  can’t 
say  how  she  managed  to  get  hold  of  the  dime  it  cost  to  skate 
for  an  hour  after  school,  but  she  turned  the  trick  pretty 
consistently,  and  when  the  skating-rink  proprietor  held  a 
masquerade  party,  Rose,  dressed  in  a  creation  made  of  copies 
of  the  Vermillion  Republican ,  won  the  prize  for  the  best 
costume.  This  was  much  to  the  disapproval  of  Grandpa 
Bower,  who  thought  her  too  young  to  take  part  in  such  an 
exhibition.  There  was  nothing  of  the  public  performer 
about  Nettie,  but  Rose  couldn't  get  ahead  of  her  when  it 
came  to  making  friends.  And  though  on  the  first  day  of 
school  Rose  was  always  the  one  who  spoke  up  when  the 
teacher  asked  their  age,  Nettie,  timid  as  she  was,  never 
failed  to  add:  “But  1  am  a  half  hour  older.” 

“Crompsy  Quin  with  the  sawed-off  chin”  was  plump  and 
full  of  fun.  She  also  was  strong  as  a  horse  and  being  five 
years  older  than  I  batted  me  around  plenty.  When  she  was 
eight  or  nine  Quin  developed  an  interest  in  poultry-raising, 
an  enterprise  to  which  she  brought  the  same  cheerful  and 
matter-of-fact  approach  as  to  everything  else.  (Her  attitude 
toward  her  feathered  charges  is  reflected  in  a  letter  she 
wrote  to  Rose,  which  reads  in  its  entirety:  “There  are  seven 
duck  and  I  could  not  find  them  last  night.  But  they  are  all 
right  this  morning.”)  Quinnie’s  crowning  glory  was  her 
hair  which  reached  to  her  waist  and  was  thick  enough  to  be 
made  into  two  braids.  The  drawback  was  that  someone— 
usually  Lulu— had  to  comb  and  braid  it  for  her. 

I  was  still  too  little  to  figure  much  in  group  activities.  I 
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played  by  myself  or  with  one  of  Sid’s  dogs  while  the  other 
children  were  at  school,  and  ta^ed  about  after  them  when 
they  were  home.  Being  thin  as  a  rail,  I  was  often  addressed 
as  “Ole  Miss  Peaked”  or  “Spindleshanks,”  and  I  did  not  re¬ 
quire  the  services  of  anyone  in  braiding  my  hair.  It  was 
shingled,  and  only  needed  to  be  parted. 

After  Od’s  departure  my  father’s  youngest  sister,  Aunt 
Lida,  now  home  from  teaching  in  Pierre,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  our  family  life.  A  charming  young  woman  with 
large  brown  eyes  and  wavy  auburn  hair,  she  was  a  comfort 
to  my  mother  and  helped  Lulu  with  the  sewing.  Among 
other  accomplishments,  she  was  a  competent  musician  and 
taught  Lulu  and  Rose  to  read  music  and  play  on  the  organ. 
She  also  was  quite  skilled  in  the  art  of  painting  on  velvet, 
“Kensington  painting,”  which  was  in  vogue  at  that  time. 

Far  from  forgetting  about  the  folks  at  home,  Od  wanted 
to  know'  all  the  news,  even  everyday  happenings,  and  the 
older  cliildren  took  turns  in  writing  her,  often  enclosing 
brief  notes  from  the  ones  too  young  to  manage  a  pen  or 
pencil  with  much  facility.  In  addition  to  reports  on  the 
family’s  health,  the  weather,  and  the  annual  celebrations  at 
Christmas  and  on  the  Fourth,  their  letters  to  Od  over  the 
period  from  July,  1882,  to  the  end  of  1883  contained  a  host 
of  such  items  as— 

The  dog  had  eight  pups; 

Father  had  been  to  a  convention  at  Grand  Forks  (“he  got 
home  alive  and  sober”); 

There  wTas  a  baseball  game  at  Elk  Point— “the  team  is  a 
dandy.  Sidney  is  captain”; 

Rose  had  a  new  dress  for  Eda  Cobb’s  birthday  party; 

At  a  picnic  over  on  the  Nebraska  shore  “we  climbed  the 
bluffs  killed  a  bull  snake  picked  a  bushel  of  walnuts.  There 
w;ere  21  of  11s,  seventeen  of  them  Bowers”; 

Grandpa  Bower  w*as  president  of  the  Clay  County  Bible 
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The  corn  crop  was  going  to  be  good  and  “Hogs  will 
bring  8$  a  cwt.  this  fall  and  maby  more”; 

School  would  be  late  starting  because  the  new  brick 
schoolhouse  was  not  yet  finished; 

Professor  Whiting  was,  vou  could  bet  your  boots,  a  good 
band  leader; 

A  cow,  one  of  the  “stock  pile”  Od  had  sold  to  buy  her 
trousseau,  had  been  run  over  by  a  train; 

Sid  was  stuck  on  Walker  and  took  her  home  from 

the  Ready  Hands— Mayo  took  Susie  Lowry; 

“The  river  didn’t  get  very  high  this  spring  so  we  didn’t 
have  any  flood”; 

“The  girls  want  to  play  horns  so  they  can  play  in  the 
band  but  we  don’t  have  girls  in  the  band”; 

Sidney  and  Mayo  were  putting  up  hay; 

There  was  a  picnic  and  “eight  of  the  boys  and  girls 
walked  into  Russell’s  mellon  patch  and  took  a  mellon 
apiece  how  is  that  for  Sunday  school  children”; 

“Father  and  Uncle  Willie’s  wire  rope  acrost  the  Vermil¬ 
lion  works  well.”  (This  last  item  was  amplified  by  enclosing 
an  item  from  the  Republican:  “W.  G.  and  J.  C.  Bower  have 
got  their  ferry  across  the  Missouri  in  running  order.  A  %" 
wire  cable  is  used  to  hold  the  boat  and  the  force  of  the  cur¬ 
rents  propels  the  same  across  the  murky  flood.  Two  teams 
can  be  crossed  at  a  time  and  it  requires  only  5  minutes  to 
make  the  trip.”) 

Mamma  seldom  wrote  letters.  When  she  did  they  were 
not  much  longer  than  telegrams,  the  punctuation  being 
about  the  same  without  the  benefit  of  stop.  The  following 
letter  was  written  in  several  daily  installments  starting  on 
December  7,  1883.  Except  for  its  uncharacteristic  length  it 
is  a  fair  example  of  her  epistolary  style.  Mamma’s  birthday 
was  November  14,  and  this  probably  was  the  occasion  for 
the  postal  to  which  she  refers. 
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Dear  Alice 

1  have  just  received  your 
for  your  remembrances 

I  have  just  put  the  girls  to  bed  Lulu  is  quite  sick  with 
a  cold  Nettie  has  one  of  her  crying  spells  and  Rose  is  sick 
with  sympathy  with  her  Quinnie  has  a  touch  of  sore 
throat  and  Squiz  fell  against  the  boiler  and  hurt  her  eye¬ 
brow  but  they  will  all  be  well  in  the  morning  and  able  to 
eat  breakfast 

I  was  at  church  this  morning  the  weather  is  fine  and  I 
enjoyed  my  ride  hugely  We  have  a  fine  choir  Father 
sings  in  it  We  were  happy  to  hear  last  week  you  have 
set  the  time  for  coming  home  Father  bet  me  a  new  dress 
before  we  heard  it  that  you  would  not  come  this  winter 
but  now  he  talks  of  your  comim?  almost  as  much  as  the 

w  ^ 

rest  of  us  which  is  no  small  part  of  the  conversation 
Dec.  10  All  better  today  but  Quin  she  lies  around  all  day 
Lulu  has  been  up  to  Grandmothers  Squiz  looks  comical 
with  her  black  eye  but  sticks  to  it  that  it  is  blue  I  expect 
your  letter  tonight  the  boys  will  bring  it  when  they  come 
home  they  have  gone  to  town 

i  ith  The  children  are  all  well  this  morning  and  out  play¬ 
ing  in  the  beautiful  sunshine 

But  my  heart  is  almost  broken  because  you  said  nothing 
about  coming  home  Dont  you  mean  to  come  or  are  you 
trying  to  take  us  by  surprise  Tell  Mr  Gossage  to  hurry 
up  and  come  along  for  we  want  you  all  home  for  Christ¬ 
mas 

We  will  say  the  rest  when  you  get  here 

Good  by  dear  children 
from  Mother 

Mamma  was  not  a  hoarder— perhaps  because  her  mother, 
Grandma  Huntington,  went  to  extremes  in  keeping  things— 
and  so  although  Od’s  letters  from  Rapid  were  eagerly  read, 
very  few  were  saved.  But  it  wouldn’t  have  been  Od  unless 
right  from  the  start  she  was  heels  over  head  in  church  and 
benevolent  work  and  all  kinds  of  social  affairs.  She  had  a 
horse  and  phaeton  and— what  she  liked  better  than  any¬ 
thing— a  piano.  However,  she  missed  newspaper  work.  Od 
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had  pretty  hands— she  was  the  only  one  in  the  family  who 
did— and  Joe  insisted  that  she  confine  the  use  of  them  to 
housekeeping  duties  and  piano-playing.  It  was  all  right  for 
her  to  give  music  lessons,  but  he  didn’t  want  her  to  soil 
them  setting  type.  This  was  a  matter  over  which  they  had 
more  than  one  argument. 

In  spite  of  plans  and  promises,  the  news  that  we  wanted 
most  in  a  letter  from  Od— that  she  was  leaving  on  such-and- 
such  a  date  for  Vermillion— never  did  get  written.  One 
thing  or  another  came  up  to  prevent  the  promised  visit. 
Publishing  a  newspaper  in  a  frontier  town  is  an  interesting 
business  but  not  always  a  lucrative  one;  moreover,  traveling 
had  not  become  any  easier— the  railroad  as  yet  was  no 
farther  than  Sidney,  Nebraska.2 

Thus  Christmas,  1883,  wasn’t  any  too  joyful  a  season, 
though  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  was  distinguished 
by  a  celebration  for  our  grandparents:  on  January  16,  1884, 
Rensselaer  and  Christina  Bower  had  been  married  fifty 
years.  One  of  the  gold-lettered  cards  of  invitation  to  the 
anniversary  party  is  still  among  the  family  papers  along 
with  a  clipping  from  the  Vermillion  Republican  which 
states  that  “the  presence  of  nearly  all  their  children  and 
grandchildren  made  the  occasion  a  very  pleasant  family 
reunion.  A  complete  surprise  to  the  worthy  couple  was  the 
arrival  of  a  son  Israel,  and  a  nephew  Harvey  B.  Knapp  from 
Dane,  Wisconsin.”  (The  latter  was  the  cousin  who  helped 
Father  and  Mother  get  away  from  the  shivaree  party  after 
their  wedding.) 


J3 


2  Vermillion  was  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  but  at  this 
time  the  line  did  not  extend  beyond  Fort  Pierre.  Sidney  was  on  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  to  get  there  one  had  to  go  via  Sioux  City  and 
Omaha.  A  stage  line  ran  from  Sidney  to  Rapid  City,  Deadwood,  and 
other  Black  Hills  towns.  (See  Chapter  3,  Note  9.) 
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During  the  years  after  the  Civil  War  even  such  compara¬ 
tively  new  states  as  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa  felt 

0 

the  pressure  of  westward  expansion.  As  the  population 
grew,  the  need  for  the  land  was  becoming  a  problem,  and 
many  people  were  looking  to  the  west  and  southwest  for 
new  homes.  In  1883  a  connection  of  the  Bower  family, 
Hermann  Steele 3  from  Lodi,  Wisconsin,  had  gone  to  the 
Black  Hills  and  settled  on  lower  Battle  Creek  in  Custer 
County,  about  thirty-five  miles  southeast  of  Rapid  City.  So 
Father  wasn’t  too  surprised  when,  in  April,  1884,  his  brother 
Israel— the  one  who  had  been  out  for  Grandpa  and  Grandma 
Bower’s  golden  wedding  reunion— his  wife  Maria,  and  their 
three  children,  twelve-vcar-old  Roxana  (“Roxie”),  Emory, 
ten,  and  Minerva  (“Ervie”),  eight,  stopped  oft  to  see  us 
on  their  way  from  the  old  home  in  W  isconsin  to  the  Hills. 

Traveling  with  them  were  the  Emory  Riddles— Mr.  Rid¬ 
dle  was  Aunt  Maria’s  brother— and  their  three  children, 
Grace,  Maggie,  and  Sam.  They  had  put  all  of  their  earthly 
possessions  in  an  immigrant  car  which  Uncle  Israel  accom¬ 
panied  to  Vermillion;  the  others  came  by  passenger  train. 
They  visited  us  for  several  days  and  as  most  of  ns  children 
had  been  born  since  my  parents  left  Wisconsin,  it  took  us 
a  while  to  get  acquainted.  Quin  and  Ervie  being  about  the 
same  age  were  soon  the  best  of  chums,  and  Mayo,  as  a  part¬ 
ing  present  to  the  Israel  Bowers,  presented  them  with  a 
Poland  China  pig  named  Betty. 

The  two  families  left  part  of  their  goods  stored  with  us 
to  be  forwarded  later  on  to  Pierre,  the  end  of  the  railroad. 
The  rest  was  packed  in  covered  wagons.  On  the  back  of 
Uncle  Izzie’s  wagon,  which  was  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
were  two  boxes,  one  of  them  housing  a  flock  of  chickens 
and  the  other  Betty.  (At  that  time  “pigs  was  pigs”  and 
Betty  contributed  her  share  to  the  development  of  the 

3  My  father's  eldest  sister,  Rhoda  Ann  Bower  (d.  1868),  had  married 
Robert  Steele  in  1856.  Hermann  Steele  was  her  brother-in-law. 
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West.  She  stayed  in  the  family  for  seven  years,  finally  being 
traded  for  a  two-year-old  white-faced  heifer.) 

Cousin  Roxie  later  on  wrote  an  account  of  their  trip  to 
the  Hills.  She  said  that 

The  roads  were  good,  only  one  light  rain  all  the  seven 
weeks  we  were  on  the  way.  Wc  averaged  fifteen  miles 
a  day,  that  is  the  wagons  did.  How  far  we  children 
walked  across  the  road  and  back  again  behind  a  bunch 
of  cows  is  anybody’s  guess. 

We  reached  Lower  Battle  Creek  June  27th  and  camped 
at  Mr.  Steele’s  while  selecting  our  homesteads.  Our  wagon 
box  was  our  home  while  lumber  was  being  hauled  from 
Hoisington’s  saw  mill  to  build  our  houses.  That  mill  was 
located  above  Strater,  now  Hermosa,  and  the  belt  to  the 
saw  was  made  from  the  hide  of  the  last  buffalo  shot  in 
the  Black  Hills. 

Later  in  the  fall,  Father  and  Uncle  Emory  went  back 
to  Pierre  for  the  rest  of  our  goods  and  doors  and  win¬ 
dows.  .  .  .  Our  first  floors  were  made  of  twelve  inch 
boards  not  even  planed.  Mother  wore  the  splinters  off 
little  by  little  with  a  mop. 

My  father’s  determination  to  remain  in  Vermillion  was 
badly  shaken  bv  the  sight  of  the  wagons  headed  west.  But 
he  realized  it  would  be  foolish  to  pull  up  stakes:  he  had 
plenty  of  work  to  do  finishing  his  building  contracts  and 
the  children  were  getting  on  well  in  school. 

There  was  no  farming  land  around  the  Van  Metre  house, 
so  that  summer  Father  rented  the  school  section,  which  was 
about  three  miles  above  Vermillion  on  the  Missouri  River, 
and  the  family  moved  there  for  a  few  months.  There  was 
no  shade  around  the  house,  a  long  frame  structure  which 
had  two  heavy  props  on  the  south  side  to  keep  the  wind 
from  blowing  it  over.  Shade  of  a  kind  began  some  rods 
away  with  the  willows  which  grew  a  mile  or  more  deep 
along  the  river. 

The  boys  were  good  swimmers— good  fishermen,  too, 
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Once  when  Sidney  was  fishing  his  line  broke  with  a  great 
big  catfish  on  the  hook;  he  jumped  right  into  the  river  after 
it  and  succeeded  in  retrieving  his  catch.  Howr  he  could 
swim  and  hold  onto  that  monster  we  never  could  under¬ 
stand. 

We  girls  bathed  in  the  water  holes  made  by  the  river— 
tremendously  dangerous,  as  I  look  back  on  it  now,  but 
Mother  never  worried  a  minute  whether  the  boys  were  with 
us  or  not;  of  course  she  counted  on  Lulu  and  Rose  and 
Nettie  to  keep  an  eye  on  us  two  youngest  ones.  Years  be¬ 
fore,  when  Rose  was  only  a  toddler,  she  gave  Mother  a  bad 
scare.  The  Vermillion  Mas  frozen  and  Rose,  unbeknownst 
to  any  of  the  family,  decided  to  go  down  there  and  play. 
The  ice  at  the  river’s  ed^e  broke,  but  she  managed  to  £et 
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out  and  came  back  to  the  house  all  wet  and  with  mud  on 
her  little  pail.  After  Mother  had  her  dried  off  and  warm  in 
bed,  the  whole  family  knelt  down  and  thanked  the  Lord 
for  His  protection. 

Father,  with  the  boys’  help,  put  in  a  field  of  corn  and 
also  raised  hogs.  Father  would  be  in  the  fields  most  of  the 
day,  and  naturally  worked  up  quite  an  appetite.  When 
Mother  would  sec  him  coming  home  from  work  before  din- 
ncr  was  ready,  she  M  ould  say,  “Girls,  quick,  get  the  plates 
on.  It  M'on’t  matter  if  the  potatoes  aren’t  done  if  Father 
sees  the  table  is  set.” 

After  he  had  Mrashed  his  hands  in  the  basin  on  the  bench 
by  the  kitchen  door,  and  while  Mother  M’as  making  the 
gravy,  he  M’ould  trot  mc-or  maybe  Quin  or  Nettie— on  his 
knee,  and  sing 

Kemo,  kimo,  dear,  Oh  M'here 

Me  hi,  me  ho,  me  rumpsty  pumididdlc 

Nip  cat  pilliwinker, 

Sing  song  kitty  can’t  you  Ki  me  Oh! 
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As  an  encore,  if  there  was  time,  he  would  sing  “The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me”  or 

There  was  an  old  man  came  riding  bv; 

D  J  7 

Sez  I,  “Old  man,  your  horse  will  die.” 

“If  he  dies  I’ll  tan  his  skin. 

“If  he  lives  I’ll  ride  him  again.” 

Of  course  there  M  ere  the  dishes  to  be  done  after  meals, 
and  it  was  a  task  which  the  girls  especially  hated:  they  used 
to  hide  in  the  garden  behind  the  tall  weed  patch.  But 
Mother  capitalized  on  their  dislike  of  dishwashing  by  using 
it  to  get  all  the  other  housework  done.  She  would  say: 
“Now,  Lulu,  you  clean  the  front  room,  and  Rose,  you  make 
the  beds;  Nettie  can  clean  the  lamp  chimneys  and  fill  the 
lamps,  and  Quinnic,  you  gather  a  mess  of  peas  from  the 
garden  while  1  do  the  dishes.”  They  never  seemed  to  see 
through  her  little  scheme— only  thought  how  nice  it  was  of 
Mother  to  wash  the  dishes. 

Since  the  young  people  and  even  the  children  helped 
with  the  harvesting,  school  in  town  as  well  in  the  country’ 
did  not  begin  until  late  fall.  By  the  time  we  moved  back  to 
Vermillion  for  the  beginning  of  the  term,  the  corn  had 
been  gathered  and  husked— work  the  girls  liked  much  better 
than  dishwashing— and  the  hogs  were  fattening  on  the  corn 
and  would  soon  be  ready  for  the  market. 

n 


After  the  boys  resumed  playing  in  the  town  band,  horn¬ 
blowing  began  to  spread  out  into  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Sidney  and  Mayo  brought  their  instruments  home  for  prac¬ 
tice,  and  before  long  the  girls  were  tooting  on  them  and 
learning  to  make  good  tones.  In  horn-playing  the  breath 
has  to  be  controlled— the  cheeks  should  not  puff  out— and 
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the  tone  is  mode  as  though  the  player  were  spitting  a  tiny 
piece  of  thread  off  his  tongue.  Not  everyone  can  learn  to 
play  a  horn:  some  people  do  not  have  the  right  kind  of  lip 
and  tend  to  blow  sharp  or  flat.  We  all  evidently  had  the 
proper  kind,  for  we  could  all  make  smooth,  mellow  tones. 
Even  I  could  play  a  little  piece  on  the  baritone  horn  when 
I  was  four  years  old. 

Professor  Whiting,  the  band  leader,  loaned  the  boys  some 
patched-up  piston-valve  horns,  and  Sid  and  Mayo  taught  us 
what  they  knew  and  encouraged  our  practicing.  There  were 
enough  players  for  all  parts  of  the  harmony  to  be  repre¬ 
sented:  Sid  played  first  cornet,  Mayo  second  cornet,  Lulu 
baritone  horn,  Rose  valve  trombone,  Nettie  alto  horn,  and 
Quin,  small  as  she  was,  tuba.4 

In  November  Professor  Whiting  began  planning  a  Christ¬ 
mas  concert,  and  at  band  practice  one  day  Sid  suggested  that 
he  might  use  his  sisters  in  a  number. 

‘‘How  many  sisters  have  you?  Two?” 

“No,”  said  Sid.  “Five.  Two  of  them  are  twins.” 

This  interested  Professor  Whiting:  and  he  came  to  the 
house  to  hear  us.  The  result  was  that  he  not  only  decided  to 
include  the  Bower  girls  in  the  concert  but  composed  a  num¬ 
ber  to  be  used  in  their  initial  appearance  before  the  public. 
He  named  this  composition  “The  Twins’  Waltz.” 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Christinas  concert  at 
Syndicate  Flail  was  a  tremendously  exciting  event  in  our 
lives.  Those  of  the  family  who  performed  had  to  look  their 
best  as  well  as  play  their  best  in  order  to  be  a  credit  to  the 
Vermillion  band,  and  Aunt  Lida  and  Lu  were  busy  for  days 
tending  to  the  musicians’  wardrobes. 

Since  I  was  too  little  to  participate,  Quin,  playing  the 

4  In  terms  of  a  vocal  quartette,  the  cornet  corresponds  to  the  soprano 
voice,  alto  and  baritone  horns  to  alto  and  baritone  voices,  trombone 
to  the  tenor,  and  tuba  to  the  bass.  The  cornet  is  the  most  difficult  of 
these  instruments  to  play. 
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tuba,  was  the  youngest  performer.  This  is  how  she  remem¬ 
bers  her  debut. 

I  sat  on  a  little  box  back  of  the  big  curtain  so  very 
scared  that  I  did  nothing  except  swallow  that  big  lump 
that  kept  coming  up  in  my  throat.  I  had  a  program  in  my 
hand  watching  every  selection,  but  even  so  did  not  know 
when  our  piece  came  until  one  of  my  sisters  said,  “Come, 
hurry,  it  is  our  turn  now."  I  had  intended  to  keep  my 
eves  on  the  floor  but  for  some  reason  didn't  and  the  first 

J 

person  I  saw  was  Prof.  Whiting.  He  had  an  encouraging 

smile  on  his  face  which  save  us  all  confidence.  Wc  didn’t 

^  * 

make  any  mistakes  which  was  not  at  all  surprising  as  Sid 
and  Mayo  spent  hours  rehearsing  us  on  our  number  so 
that  each  one  knew  her  part  bv  heart.  However  great  was 
the  relief  of  all  concerned  (including  Prof.  Whiting) 
when  the  waltz  went  ofF  satisfactorily. 

Equally  satisfactory  was  the  account  in  the  Republican 
which  declared  that 

« 

One  very  important  feature  of  the  entertainment  and 
one  deserving  special  praise  was  the  brass  music  rendered 
by  the  Bower  Family  Band.  This  little  band  is  composed 
of  the  children  of  Calvin  Bower,  who  all  play  upon  brass 
instruments  with  a  melody  and  precision  in  time  that 
completely  took  the  audience  by  storm.  It  had  not  been 
known  that  the  family  had  been  practicing  and  was  a 
great  surprise  to  everybody.  These  children  have  great 
musical  talent  and  if  they  can  receive  proper  training  will 
become  musicians  of  repute. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  “it  had  not  been  known  that 
the  family  had  been  practicing”— secrets  are  hard  to  keep  in 
a  small  town  and  horn-blowing  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  more 
audible  activities— but  all  were  encouraged  by  the  notice, 
and  the  boys  thought  that  perhaps  we  could  edve  some  kind 
of  an  entertainment  all  by  ourselves.  At  least  it  would  be 
something  to  work  towards.  From  then  on  there  was  no 
problem  in  our  family  as  to  how  to  keep  the  children  at 
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home:  practicing  was  the  favorite  pastime.  No  doubt  there 
were  many  times  when  Mamma  wished  we  would  go  some¬ 
where  else.  What  she  must  have  endured  with  all  that  racket 
around  docs  not  bear  thinking  about. 

Christmas  day  came  shortly  after  the  concert,  and  family 
doings  were  reported  to  Od  in  a  joint  letter  from  Nettie  and 
Rose. 

We  are  all  well  but  Laura.  She  has  a  cold.  We  all  had  a 
very  good  time  Christmas.  Quinnic  gave  Nettie  and  1  a 
coral  ring  apiece  and  Lulu  gave  us  some  very  pretty  vases. 
We  got  two  large  books.  The  name  of  mine  is  beasts  and 
birds  of  South  America  and  Netties  was  beasts  and  birds 
of  Africa.  Nettie  and  I  got  our  pictures  taken  for  Papa. 
We  made  Mama  a  pretty  scrap  book.  We  gave  Laura  a 
little  tin  horse  and  wagon.  I  wont  name  anything  more 
for  it  will  lake  too  much  room  and  time.  We  put  all  these 
on  a  little  tree  Papa  got  us.  We  put  the  candy  in  some  lit¬ 
tle  tissue  paper  baskets.  Quinnic  Nettie  Aunt  Lida  and  I 
sent  a  box  of  presents  to  Ervie  Roxic  and  Emory.  YVre  sent 
one  to  the  Rue’s.  The  boxes  contained  cut  up  jumbos 
scrap  books  paper  dolls  etc. 

We  are  having  very  cold  weather.  All  of  us  arc  going 
to  school  now  but  Laura  and  she  went  one  day  or  after¬ 
noon  rather.  The  town  band  will  give  a  concert  at  the 
Baptist  church  next  Wednesday  evening.  They  had  a 
Christmas  tree  out  to  Uncle  Willis’s  school  New  Years. 
Peter  Jordan  said  they  were  heathens  out  there— thev  had 
not  heard  of  Christmas  until  a  week  after.  We  girls  got  all 
ready  for  the  Christmas  tree  but  we  had  no  one  to  drive 
us.  The  boys  had  to  go  to  band  meeting. 

Horn-blowing  and  the  holidays  kept  11s  children  happy 
and  busy,  but  our  parents  were  by  no  means  so  satisfied  with 
life.  Now  that  there  was  a  letup  in  bridge-building  and  all 
the  buildings  of  any  value  had  been  moved  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  lands  to  the  hill,  Papa  was  getting  restless.  When  he 
talked  things  over  with  Mamma,  she  admitted  that  she  was 
mighty  tired  of  cooking  for  hired  men.  Could  it  be  that  the 
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sight  of  carload  after  carload  of  branded  cattle  rolling  down 
the  tracks  en  route  to  the  Sioux  City  market  turned  their 
thoughts  west  to  the  new  country  where  their  little  bunch 
of  cattle  might  be  the  nucleus  for  a  stock  ranch?  Uncle  lz- 
zie’s  folks  liked  it  fine  in  the  Hills;  and  then,  too,  out  West 
there  would  be  free  land  for  the  boys  when  they  were 
twenty-one.5  But  all  such  considerations  were  only  window 
dressing— they  were  put  forward  to  rationalize  the  main  is¬ 
sue,  which  was  simply  that  Father  and  Mother  wanted  to  be 
nearer  Od.  There  was  no  need  to  read  between  the  lines  to 
know  that  she  was  terribly  homesick— her  letters  came  right 
out  and  said  so.  And  the  family  longed  to  see  her  as  much 
as  she  longed  to  sec  them. 

During  the  holidays  a  letter  came  from  my  mother’s 
youngest  sister,  Maria  (Mrs.  William  Rose:  we  had  two 
Aunt  Marias— the  other  was  Uncle  Izzie  Bower’s  wife).  The 
Rose  family,  which  lived  near  Tripp,  about  forty  miles  west 
of  Vermillion,  also  were  thinking  of  moving  west.  They 
wanted  us  to  go  with  them  as  far  as  Fort  Pierre  where  an¬ 
other  of  the  Huntington  sisters,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Lewis 
Rue),  was  living. 

That  settled  the  question.  Wc  would  go  to  the  Ilills. 

5  A  general  homestead  bill  w  as  passed  by  Congress  in  1862  w  hich 
originally  provided  that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  applicant 
for  citizenship,  who  was  the  head  of  a  family,  or  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  or,  if  younger,  had  served  not  less  than  fourteen  days  in  the  army 
or  navy  of  the  United  States  during  an  actual  war,  might  apply  for 
160  acres  or  less  of  unappropriated  public  lands,  and  might  acquire 
title  to  this  amount  of  land  by  residing  upon  and  cultivating  it  for  five 
years  immediately  following,  and  paying  such  fees  as  were  necessary 
to  cover  the  cost  of  administration.  Source:  Encyclopaedia  Brirannica. 
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Although  we  would  not  be  leaving  until  early  sum- 
.  iner— the  season  when  traveling  conditions  were  most 
favorable— once  the  decision  to  move  had  been  made  my 
parents  got  right  down  to  business.  In' January  Father  began 
corresponding  with  Uncle  Izzie  in  regard  to  filing  his  claim 
in  Custer  County,1  and  Mamma  informed  Od  in  her  usual 
telegraphic  fashion  that  she  and  Lulu  “helped  to  put  two 
hogs  in  the  wagon  to  sell  to  get  the  money  to  commence 
proceedings  towards  going  west  We  sold  22  hogs  last  week 
to  pay  debts  I  have  a  new  eight  dollar  cloak.” 

Apropos  of  our  being  in  debt,  there  was  a  story  Aunt 
Lida  loved  to  relate  which  I  have  always  thought  told  a 
good  deal  about  my  father.  He  owed  some  money  to  a 

1  The  Territorial  Legislature  of  1877  created  Custer,  Pennington,  and 
Lawrence  counties  in  the  Black  Mills.  Pennington  Countv  was  or- 
ganized  February  17,  1877,  eleven  days  before  the  Hills  were  opened 
to  settlers;  Custer  County  was  organized  in  April.  After  a  good  deal 
of  politicking  Rapid  City  became  the  county  scat  of  Pennington 
County,  displacing  Sheridan  (whose  site  is  now  submerged  by  the 
Pactola  dam).  Custer  became  the  county  seat  of  Custer  County  in 
1879.  Sources:  Herbert  S.  Schell,  History  of  South  Dakota,  194-198; 
Doane  Robinson,  Encyclopedia  of  South  Dakota  (Sioux  Falls:  Will  A. 
Beach  Publishing  Co.,  1925). 
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prosperous  Dutch  member  of  the  community  and  of  course 
he  paid  up  in  due  time,  but  at  one  point  his  creditor  was 
moved  to  remark,  “Me ester  Bower,  Meester  Bower,  it  isn’t 
that  you  owe  me  the  money— but  you  hold  your  head  so 
high.” 

If  by  referring  here  and  elsewhere  to  my  father’s  having 
to  borrow  money  I  create  the  impression  that  he  was  im¬ 
provident  and  a  poor  manager,  I  will  have  done  him  a  grave 
injustice.  Our  financial  situation  was  not  much  different 
from  that  of  most  families  at  that  time  in  that  region.  The 
great  majority  of  early  settlers  had  an  immense  fund  of 
courage  and  optimism  to  draw  on,  but  their  cash  assets  often 
could  be  literally  counted  in  pennies.  It  has  been  said  that 
“the  most  serious  single  problem  confronting  the  early  Da¬ 
kota  settler  was  his  need  for  credit.  ...  In  the  absence  of 
ready  cash,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  bartering,  but  even  in 
barter  credit  often  had  to  be  granted  in  anticipation  of  the 
harvest.”  Moreover,  during  the  ’70’s  and  ’go’s  the  Territory 
was  cursed  with  high  interest  rates:  nearly  half  of  the  real 
estate  mortgages  recorded  in  Clay  County  in  1872  stipulated 
interest  rates  of  24  per  cent,  and  although  in  1875  ^ie  leg- 
islature  fixed  the  legal  rate  at  12  per  cent,  “this  .  .  .  only 
mitigated  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  credit  system.”  2 

Part  of  Father’s  difficulties,  as  I  have  already  said,  arose 
from  the  fact  that  often  a  long  delay  ensued  before  he  was 
paid  for  a  job  he  had  completed.  Because  of  the  red  tape  in¬ 
volved,  this  was  almost  invariably  the  case  when  he  was  do¬ 
ing  work  for  the  county.  For  instance,  there  was  the  time 
he  had  the  contract  to  rebuild  the  Russell,  Harrington,  and 
Clay  Creek  bridges  over  the  Vermillion  which  had  been 
taken  out  by  the  flood.  After  they  were  finished  anxious 
weeks  went  by  while  we  waited  to  hear  whether  or  not  the 
county  commissioners  would  accept  them.  Each  afternoon 

2  Herbert  S.  Schell,  History  of  South  Dakota ,  122-123.  See  also  1 75- 
178,  187-188. 
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when  Father  came  home  it  was  almost  a  ritual  for  Quin 
to  ask  him,  “Did  you  get  your  pay?”  (On  one  occasion  after 
his  usual  “No,”  she  said,  “  ’Spect  you  never  will.”)  But 
finally  there  came  an  afternoon  when  there  was  no  need  to 
ask:  the  look  on  his  face  when  he  came  striding  down  the 
road  was  enough  to  tell  her  that  his  work  had  been  found 
satisfactory  and  his  pay  would  be  forthcoming. 

J3 


Throughout  the  spring  months  getting  ready  for  the  jour¬ 
ney  across  Dakota  Territory  probably  took  precedence 
over  everything  else  so  far  as  our  parents  were  concerned; 
but  to  us  children  no  less  important  was  getting  ready  for 
the  concert  we  were  to  crivc  before  we  left.  The  lon^- 
awaited  opportunity  for  the  Family  Band  to  perform  finally 
came  when  we  were  invited  by  the  ladies  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  to  appear  in  an  entertainment  they  were  spon¬ 
soring.  The  program,  as  advertised  in  the  Republican  on 
May  7  and  9,  would  include  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
by  members  of  the  band.  In  the  same  issue,  interspersed 
among  the  local  news  items,  were  such  “spot  commercials” 
as: 

At  Syndicate  Hall  next  Monday  evening,  May 
nth,  four  year  old  baritone  player. 


Go  and  hear  Quinnie  the  boss  tuba  player  at  Syn¬ 
dicate  Hall. 


CSP  The  kazoo  performers  at  Syndicate  Hall  means 
the  Bower  Family  Band.  They  are  real  musicians  and 
those  who  attend  will  be  well  repaid.  Go  and  hear  them. 
Admission  25c. 
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When  the  big  night  came,  what  with  the  boys  wrestling 
with  their  high  collars,  the  girls  feverishly  primping  and  be¬ 
ing  fussed  over  by  Mamma  and  Aunt  Lida,  and  an  almost 
continuous  cacophony  from  the  horns  as  one  or  the  other 
of  us  bethought  himself  of  a  tricky  passage  and  snatched  a 
minute  to  run  through  it  again,  it’s  a  wonder  that  our  house 
didn’t  split  apart  at  the  seams.  And  while  my  memory  of 
that  night  has  faded  with  the  passing  years,  you  can  be  sure 
that  my  four-year-old  self  was  relishing  every  minute  of  it 
—for  this  time  I  was  not  relegated  to  the  sidelines,  t his  time 
I  was  on  the  program  too. 

When  we  went  on  stage  at  Syndicate  Hall,  Net,  Rose, 
and  Quin  were  wearing  sailor  dresses,  the  waists  blousing 
over  full  skirts.  Net’s  and  Rose’s  outfits  were  dark  blue 
trimmed  with  white  braid;  Quin’s  was  red  and  made  about 
the  same  but  without  braid.  Lu  wore  a  tight  jersey  with  a 
full  skirt,  and  my  frock  was  of  dark  material  relieved  by  a 
white  lace  collar. 

If  the  Republican  is  to  be  trusted  our  concert  was  “a  suc¬ 
cess  in  every  particular.”  Even  though  we  were  only  ama¬ 
teurs, 

the  successive  rounds  of  applause  each  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  received  excelled  that  enjoyed  by  any  professional 
troupe  visiting  this  place.  Of  the  seven  taking  part  in  the 
entertainment  .  .  .  the  youngest  did  not  play  in  the  band 
but  appeared  in  a  solo  “Home  Sweet  Home”  played  on 
a  baritone  horn.  An  especially  pleasing  number  was  a  brass 
quartette  “Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming”  by 
the  four  older  girls.  The  youthful  band  made  a  favorable 
impression  in  their  first  formal  appearance  and  the  town 
of  their  nativity  is  proud  of  such  an  accomplished  family 
of  musicians  and  expects,  with  continued  practice,  great 
results  for  the  future. 

However,  a  comment  by  a  member  of  the  audience  made 
more  of  an  impression  on  “the  boss  tuba  player”  than  the 
glowing  notice  in  the  Republican.  When  the  program  was 
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over  Quinnie  heard  one  lady  say  to  another,  “I  wouldn’t  let 
my  little  girl  play  that  big  horn.’’  She  was  so  worried  by 
this  remark  that  she  spoke  to  Sid  about  it  and  was  much 
comforted  when  he  told  her  that  there  was  no  better  exer¬ 
cise  for  the  lungs. 


After  considerable  discussion  it  had  been  decided  that  the 
family  would  travel  west  in  two  groups:  an  advance  party 
composed  of  Sidney,  Rose,  and  Aunt  Lida  would  leave  in 
mid-May  about  a  month  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us.  Since  Aunt 
Lida  had  taught  at  Fort  Pierre  and  was  familiar  with  that 
part  of  the  Territory,  she  was  the  logical  one  to  chaperon 
Sidney  and  Rose  on  their  westward  journey.  The  plan  was 
that  eventually  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Bower  would  follow 
us  to  the  Hills;  in  the  meanwhile  Aunt  Lida  would  leave 
them  in  the  care  of  Uncle  Willie  and  his  family  and  LTncle 
Willis. 

Poor  Sidney  wasn’t  very  happy  at  the  idea  of  being  sep¬ 
arated  from  Agnes  Walker.  Agnes  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Congregational  minister  who  had  succeeded  Reverend  Bas- 
com,  and  she  and  Sidney  were  more  than  fond  of  each 
other.  But  even  though  he  found  the  immediate  outlook 
gloomy,  Sid  was  nineteen  and  it  wouldn’t  be  long  before  he 
could  take  a  claim  and  make  a  home  to  which  he  hoped 
Agnes  would  come.  That  gave  him  an  incentive  for  going. 
Rose  needed  no  incentive  beyond  the  trip  itself:  she  was  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  adventure  and  overjoyed  that  she  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  one  of  the  vanguard. 

Two  days  after  the  concert,  on  Wednesday,  May  13, 
1885,  Aunt  Lida,  Sidney,  and  Rose  left  Vermillion  in  a  prai¬ 
rie  schooner  heavily  loaded  with  John  Deere  farm  ma- 
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According  to  Rose’s  chronicle  of  the  journey,  the  high 
spot  for  her  came  when  they  visited  the  Rue  family  and 
the  Van  Metres  in  Fort  Pierre.  “There  were  some  rather 
low  spots  from  Fort  Pierre  on  to  Rapid  City  in  the  dreary 
drizzly  cold  rain,  such  as  when  we  tried  to  make  pancakes 
on  a  soggy  campfire.  Our  bread  and  crackers  had  given  out. 
And  that  was  when  I  learned  that  unsweetened  canned 
strawberries  aren’t  good  for  much.”  She  remembered,  too, 
the  muddy  road  “which  a  stage  driver  told  us  to  stay  by, 
ruts  or  no  ruts,  and  not  to  get  out  on  the  smooth  looking 
but  mushy  prairie”;  and  the  day  that  Sidney  shot  an  ante¬ 
lope— no  doubt  a  high  spot  for  him.  The  only  misadventure 
came  almost  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  when  after  crossing 
the  Cheyenne  River,  “we  got  stuck  in  the  mud  at  V/ashta 
Springs.  A  stage  driver  who  helped  us  out  reported  to  Mr. 
Gossage  that  some  of  his  relatives  were  in  trouble,  and  Joe 
sent  a  livery  rig  down  for  Aunt  Lida  and  me.  Aunt  Lida 
wouldn’t  leave  Sidney  with  his  heavily  loaded  wagon,  but  I 
felt  in  duty  bound  to  accept  Joe’s  kindness,  so  I  was  picked 
out  of  this  sordid  scene  and  entered  Rapid  City  behind  a 
prancing  livery  team  instead  of  in  the  romantic  prairie 
schooner.” 

June  was  nearly  at  an  end  when  the  rest  of  the  family  was 
ready  to  start  on  the  long  trek  toward  the  setting  sun.3  Fare¬ 
wells  were  said  to  our  grandparents  and  other  relatives; 
friends  and  playmates  were  sadly  parted  with;  and  Mayo 
bade  a  tender  adieu  to  Susie  Lowry.  He  had  a  few  pangs  of 
regret,  but  he  made  no  vows  of  eternal  affection— a  well- 

3  I  cannot  be  certain  of  the  exact  date  of  our  departure,  but  it  must 
have  been  between  June  20  and  24.  According  to  the  Vermillion 
Republican ,  June  25,  1885,  “ J .  C.  Bower  has  finally  got  started  for  the 
Black  Hills  where  he  and  his  family  will  found  a  new  home.  The 
good  people  here  wish  him  and  his  family  prosperity'  and  a  goodly 
slice  of  Uncle  Sam’s  domain.” 
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stocked  ranch  of  his  own  seemed  too  far  in  the  future  to 
play  a  part  yet  in  his  plans. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  good  thin^  that  we  hadn’t  accumu- 
latcd  much  of  worldly  goods  since  the  flood,  for  there  was 
none  too  much  space  in  our  covered  wagon  after  all  the 
passengers  were  aboard.  The  only  articles  of  furniture  taken 
were  a  table,  a  bed,  the  sewing  machine,  and  the  melodeon. 
For  our  use  on  the  trip  there  were  a' tent,  bedding,  cooking 
utensils,  and  a  small  sheet-iron  stove,  which  had  been  im¬ 
provised  for  cooking  outdoors.  The  team  of  Nobby  and 
Mary  drew  tire  wagon;  our  other  team,  Phoebe  and  Flora, 
had  provided  the  motive  power  for  the  advance  party.  \Ye 
took  a  few  hens,  seventeen  head  of  cattle,  and  a  pony.  The 
pony  would  be  used  both  to  herd  the  cattle  and  to  afford 
a  mode  of  transportation  for  one  of  the  human  travelers  in 
our  group. 

On  the  way  to  Tripp  where  we  were  to  join  the  Rose 
family,  we  stopped  off  briefly  at  Tyndall  where  my 
mother’s  eldest  sister  Orpha  was  homesteading  with  three  of 
her  children.  At  Tripp  we  found  Uncle  Rose,  Aunt  Maria, 
and  their  six  young  ones— Rolland  was  not  yet  born— all 
ready  to  start.  Uncle  Rose  had  fitted  out  his  two  wagons 
with  all  the  conveniences  of  home— they  lacked  only  Black 
Hills  or  Bust  on  the  canvas.  The  Roses  also  added  several 
head  of  cattle  to  our  caravan. 

Traveling  was  necessarily  slow,  the  pace  being  regulated 
by  the  distance  the  livestock  could  cover  in  a  day— on  an 
average  eighteen  or  twenty  miles.  The  livestock  also  deter¬ 
mined  the  choice  of  camping  spots:  there  had  to  be  water 
and  a  place  for  them  to  graze.  From  Tripp  our  route  was 
to  Pukwana,  near  Chamberlain,  and  from  there  we  traveled 
parallel  to  the  Missouri  River  through  the  Crow  Creek 
Indian  Reservation. 

Our  two  families  were  good  company  for  each  other.  We 
enjoyed  the  evening  halts  when  tents  were  pitched,  camp- 
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fires  made,  and  supper  cooked.  1  he  fare  usually  consisted 
of  bacon,  eggs,  potatoes,  milk,  coffee,  canned  corn  and 
tomatoes,  and  whatever  fresh  vegetables  could  be  obtained 
from  fanners  along  the  wav.  Bread  was  the  most  difficult 
foodstuff  to  procure.  Nothing  could  be  baked  in  our  make¬ 
shift  stove,  farmers’  wives  seldom  had  an  extra  loaf  to  spare, 
and  there  wasn’t  the  remotest  sign  of  a  baker  in  most  of  the 
towns  we  passed  through.  We  had  to  make  out  with  soda 
crackers  and  with  pancakes  and  biscuits  which  could  be 
prepared  on  the  top  of  the  stove. 

All  hands  took  turns  herding  the  cattle,  either  on  foot  or 
on  the  pony,  and  driving  the  wagon  teams.  My  cousin 
Robert  and  I,  who  were  about  the  same  age,  were  allowed 
to  drive  Nobby  and  Mary  once  in  a  while:  it  gave  us  a 
great  thrill,  even  though  we  knew  that  the  pair  would 
never  leave  the  road  whether  anyone  was  holding  the  reins 
or  not.  However,  a  driver  had  to  be  on  his  mettle  to  handle 
Uncle  Rose’s  team.  Lulu  was  once  given  the  privilege  of 
driving  them  as  a  reward  for  good  behavior. 

Evenings  that  we  were  not  too  tired  we  would  play 
games  and  sing— the  Roses  were  all  good  singers.  The  favor¬ 
ite  number  was  “Going  to  Ride  up  in  the  Chariot”  which 
Papa  sang,  with  the  rest  of  us  joining  in  the  chorus.  He 
didn’t  make  any  mournful  hymn  out  of  it  either— listening 
to  him  you’d  have  thought  it  would  be  the  happiest  day  of 
his  life  when  he  stepped  into  the  chariot. 

At  one  of  our  camping  places  there  was  a  lot  of  high 
grass,  and  while  we  were  playing  in  it  Cousin  Maude  dis¬ 
covered  a  snake  which  had  swallowed  a  frog.  She  had  one 
of  her  brothers  bring  her  an  axe  so  that  she  could  liberate 
the  imprisoned  creature,  but  in  attempting  to  do  so  cut  off 
not  only  the  snake’s  head  but  the  hind  legs  of  the  frog. 
Feeling  that  the  poor  suffering  frog  would  prefer  death  to 
such  a  plight,  Maude  resolved  matters  by  lopping  off  its 
head,  which  left  the  snake  in  three  pieces. 
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While  we  were  crossing  the  Crow  Creek  reservation  one 
of  our  heifers  stepped  in  a  prairie-dog  hole  and  broke  her 
leg.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  kill  her  and  use  what 
meat  we  could  as  quickly  as  possible;  there  was  no  way  of 
keeping  it  in  the  hot  weather.  The  remainder  was  given  to 
a  family  of  Indians,  who  received  it  gladly.  After  signing 
the  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868, 4  the  Indians  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  settled  down  to  farming  and  adopted  the  ways  of  the 
white  man.  But  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  make  an  ade¬ 
quate  living  off  the  land  alloted  to  them— which  was  not 
always  the  best  Uncle  Sam  had,  by  a  long  shot;  therefore 
the  extra  ration  of  beef  was  welcome. 

On  one  of  the  nights  wc  were  on  the  reservation  wre 
heard  some  weird  sounds  emanating  from  an  encampment. 
Upon  investigation  wc  found  that  there  had  been  a  death  in 
the  tribe  and  the  wails  and  keening  noises  came  from  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  of  the  dead  brave.  As  wras  the  Sioux  cus¬ 
tom,  the  body  had  been  painted  and  clad  in  ceremonial 
dress,  then  wrapped  in  blankets  and  skins  and  laid  out  on  a 
scaffold  formed  of  a  high  platform  supported  by  four  poles. 
Alongside  the  body  was  an  array  of  articles  which  the  dead 
man  might  need  in  the  next  world— arms,  kettles,  tobacco, 
and  sugar.  The  mourning  continued  throughout  the  night 
and  we  learned  that  it  probably  would  last  for  several  days. 
Often  mourners  would  cut  off  their  hair,  daub  their  skins 
with  w'hitc  clay,  and  give  away  all  their  best  clothes  and 
most  valuable  belongings  to  any  persons  that  happened  to 
be  around.  The  belongings  of  the  deceased  were  distributed 
at  a  Giveaway  Dance.5 

J 

4  The  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868  defined  the  area  of  the  Great  Sioux 
Reservation.  The  United  States  agreed  to  remove  military  posts  within 
this  region  and  closed  the  Bozeman  Road.  In  return  the  Indians  with¬ 
drew  opposition  to  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
and  pledged  themselves  not  to  attack  or  molest  emigrant  trains  upon 
ceded  lands. 

5  Photographs  of  Sioux  tree  burials  and  scaffold  burials  were  taken 
by  an  early  Dakota  photographer,  Stanley  J.  Morrow,  and  are  now 
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About  July  10  we  reached  Pierre  (pronounced  “Peer"  by 
Dakotans),  where  the  Missouri  had  to  be  crossed  on  a  ferry.0 
This  was  a  new  experience  and  not  altogether  a  pleasant 
one.  The  old  muddy  river  was  treacherous  and  full  of  holes, 
and  we  had  not  forgotten  what  it  had  done  to  us  in  i  SS  i . 
Always  highhanded,  it  thought  nothing  of  taking  a  slice  of 
land  from  one  farmer  and  depositing  it  on  the  property  of 
another  or  of  carrying  it  on  down  to  the  Mississippi.  1  for 
one  was  glad  to  get  the  crossing  over  and  land  at  Fort 
Pierre. 

We  went  right  to  Uncle  Rue’s  where  the  families  of  the 
three  Huntington  girls— Elizabeth  Rue,  Maria  Rose,  and 
Keziah  Bower— had  a  grand  reunion.  There  were  present 
eighteen  children  in  all.  We  had  a  reunion  with  the  Van 
Metre  family,  too— they  were  the  same  hospitable,  warm¬ 
hearted  people  we  remembered  from  Vermillion— and  met 
the  man  whom  Jane  had  just  married,  Charlie  Waldron,  a 
well-to-do  young  horse  rancher.  We  would  willingly  have 
prolonged  our  stay  as  they  urged  us  to  do,  but  Father  was 
anxious  to  get  on  to  our  destination. 


in  the  Morrow  Collection  of  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota.  See  also  “The  Burial  of  Crazy  1  Iorse”  and  “Some  Oddities 
of  the  American  Indian,”  in  Mari  Sandoz,  Hostilcs  and  Friendlies 
(Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1959). 

G  Pierre  owed  its  existence  to  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Rail¬ 
road.  “Since  the  North  Western  was  expected  to  build  across  the 
Great  Sioux  Reservation  into  the  Black  Hills,  there  was  much  specu¬ 
lation  about  the  point  at  which  it  would  cross  the  Missouri.  The 
company’s  surveyors  seemed  to  be  headed  for  a  site  on  Medicine 
Creek,  but  other  railroad  agents  turned  up  in  a  covered  wagon  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  opposite  Fort  Pierre.  Pretending  to 
locate  a  big  cattle  ranch,  they  quietly  bought  out  the  claims  of  the 
squatters.  .  .  .  After  acquiring  title  through  the  use  of  scrip,  the  rail¬ 
road  company  surveyed  the  land,  laid  out  the  town  of  Pierre,  and 
placed  its  lots  on  sale.  The  first  train  reached  the  new  townsitc  on 
November  4,  1880,  and  it  at  once  became  the  center  of  freighting  ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  Black  1  Jills.  .  .  .  Passengers  and  freight  destined  for  the 
Hills  moved  over  the  Chicago  and  North  W  estern  line  to  Pierre 
where  they  were  transported  by  ferry  across  the  Missouri  to  Fort 
Pierre”  (Schell,  History  of  South  Dakota,  162-163). 
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Aly  most  vivid  memory  of  the  next  leg  of  our  trip  has  to 
do  with  a  can  of  spoiled  corn  which  must  have  fallen  into 
the  road  from  the  wagon  of  some  traveler  ahead  of  us. 
When  one  of  our  wagon  wheels  ran  over  it,  there  was 
wafted  up  to  us  the  vilest  smell  imaginable.  It  must  have 
made  quite  an  impression  on  us  all,  for  Quin  remembers  the 
incident  too.  But  perhaps  almost  anything  would  have  made 
an  impression  on  us,  the  days  were  so  monotonous.  We 
passed  a  few  ranches— west  of  the  river  even  a  farm  was 
called  a  ranch,  whether  it  comprised  six  thousand  acres  or  a 
hundred  and  sixty— and  there  was  a  certain  beauty  in  the 
gray-green  prairie;  but  it  was  a  lonesome  landscape. 

Finding  our  wav  was  no  trouble.  When  one  road  got  too 
cut  up  with  holes  and  ruts  made  by  the  passage  of  mule 
trains,  stages,  and  wagons,  the  drivers  simplv  would  turn  out 
to  the  side  and  start  another— in  some  places  there  would 
be  eight  or  ten  wagon-wheel  tracks  parallel  to  one  another. 
In  dry  weather  the  road  was  hard  and  we  could  cover  a  lot 
of  ground,  but  w  hen  it  rained  the  gumbo  soil  would  roll  up 
on  the  wheels  until  it  touched  the  wagon  box.  It  adhered 
also  to  the  tails  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  if  you  happened  to 
be  switched  in  the  face  by  a  gumbo-laden  tail  it  was  like  be- 
ing  hit  by  a  bludgeon.  We  began  to  realize  why  the  tails  of 
ranch  horses  were  trimmed  short. 

We  forded  the  Cheyenne  River  at  Smith’s  Crossing,  and  a 
few  miles  farther  west  came  to  Washta  Springs,  where  Sid, 
Rose,  and  Aunt  Rida  got  stuck  in  the  mud.  “Washta”  is  the 
Indian  word  for  good,  and  the  springs  had  been  appropri¬ 
ately  named  as  there  was  a  good  water  supply  there.7 

7  Washta  Springs,  once  a  stop  on  the  stage  route,  arc  still  in  existence 
with  a  good  flow  of  water.  They  arc  about  three  miles  northwest  of 
the  town  of  New  Underwood,  on  a  ranch  belonging  to  Mrs.  Alav 
White  of  Rapid  City.  Mrs.  White  is  really  an  old-timer,  being  the 
daughter  of  Fred  Holcomb,  a  prominent  cattleman  of  Western  Da¬ 
kota’s  early  days. 

Smith’s  Crossing  was  two  miles  above  the  present  town  of  Wasta 
on  the  Cheyenne  River. 
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When  we  went  up  on  the  divide  between  Rapid  and  Box 
Elder  creeks,  we  noticed  what  we  thought  were  dark  clouds 
on  the  western  horizon.  However  they  did  not  seem  to 
move  and  at  last  it  dawned  on  us  that  we  had  sighted  the 
Black  Hills.  One  more  night  on  the  road  and  we  would  see 
Od  and  Joe! 

From  that  time  on  we  were  tense  with  excitement.  Those 
few  remaining  miles  seemed  the  longest  stretch  of  the  jour- 

t? 

ney.  But  at  last  we  reached  the  point  where  the  road  went 
down  into  the  R.apid  Valley  and  we  could  see  the  little 
town  of  Rapid  nestling  on  the  banks  of  the  creek  at  the  foot 
of  Hangman’s  Hill. 

Wc  had  no  trouble  at  all  finding  the  pretty  white  house 
which  had  been  described  to  us  so  often  in  Od’s  letters,  and 
who  should  be  in  the  yard  blit  Od  herself  working  away  in 
the  flower  beds  with  Rose.  What  a  happy  reunion  there  was 
as  we  all  piled  out  of  the  wagon  and  clustered  around  her; 
and  what  a  babble  of  voices  trying  to  recount  all  in  an  in- 
stant  the  happenings  of  the  past  three  years.  We  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  Rose  there:  she  and  Sidney  and  Aunt  Lida 
had  been  staying  with  Uncle  Izzie  down  on  Battle  Creek 
where  we  were  bound.  When  we  didn’t  arrive,  Rose,  lone¬ 
some  and  worried,  had  returned  to  Od’s  to  await  us. 

News  travels  fast  in  a  small  town  and  Joe  already  had 
heard  that  a  family  of  immigrants  had  rolled  into  Rapid. 
Suspecting  that  it  might  be  his  wife’s  folks,  he  hurried  home 
from  his  office  and  seemed  as  glad  to  sec  us  as  if  we  had  been 
his  own  people.  (Poor  Joe!  Had  he  foreseen  that  from  then 
till  his  dying  day  there  would  be  few  hours  when  some 
member  of  our  family  was  not  on  the  premises,  he  might  not 
have  greeted  us  so  cordially.  Let  it  be  said  right  now  that 
he  was  always  the  best  of  brothers-in-law  and  never  spoke  a 
mean  word  to  any  one  of  us.)  With  great  pride  he  showed 
us  his  horse  and  phaeton,  the  fan-tailed  pigeons,  the  apple 
trees  which  were  bearing  for  the  first  time.  Completing 
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the  picture  were  the  two  handsome  bird  dogs  at  Joe’s  heels. 
He  must  have  kept  them  to  loan  to  friends  as  he  himself  did 
not  care  much  about  hunting. 

Before  our  tour  of  Joe’s  domain,  Od  had  shown  us  the 
house.  Downstairs  there  were  a  hall,  parlor,  parlor  bedroom, 
and  a  combined  dining  room  and  kitchen.  The  laundry  and 
summer  kitchen  were  in  a  kind  of  shed  built  on  the  back  of 
the  house.  Upstairs  there  were  two  bedrooms. 

When  we  went  in  the  parlor  we  admired  the  sunny  bay 
window  filled  with  potted  plants  where  two  canary  birds 
were  singing  away  like  anything,  but  what  really  held  all 
eyes  riveted  was  the  piano— an  upright  Fischer  with  a  black 
walnut  case  which  had  been  brought  in  by  ox  team  from 
Sidney,  Nebraska.  Hungry  as  we  were,  and  much  as  we  en¬ 
joyed  sitting  around  a  real  table  and  caring  a  savory  meal  off 
a  white  tablecloth,  we  could  hardly  wait  to  hear  Od  play 
“Black  Key  Polka,”  “Waves  of  the  Ocean,”  and  “Vizier’s 
Grand  March”  on  that  piano. 

There  weren’t  beds  enough  for  all,  but  sleeping  on  the 
floor  was  no  hardship  if  there  were  no  mosquitoes  to  bat¬ 
tle.  However  someone  had  to  stay  with  the  cattle  which 
were  pastured  in  an  empty  lot  a  little  way  from  the  house, 
so  Mayo  wrapped  mosquito  bar  around  him  once  more  and 
slept  in  the  wagon.  It  was  a  necessary  precaution:  there 
were  still  cattle  and  horse  thieves  in  the  country  despite 
the  example  made  of  three  horse  thieves  some  years  before. 
They  had  been  taken  out  and  hanged  by  early  citizens  of 
the  town  who  felt  it  might  serve  as  a  better  warning  than 
if  they  had  been  dealt  with  by  due  process  of  law.  The 
scene  of  this  necktie  party  w  as  Hangman’s  Hill,  which  had 
taken  its  name  from  the  incident. 

'Ihc  next  day  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  laying  in 
a  fresh  supply  of  groceries,  clothes,  and  other  necessaries,  I 
found  a  new  playmate.  I  didn’t  have  to  hunt  for  her  very 
hard  as  she  just  about  lived  with  the  Gossages— she  called 
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Od  “Lady  Joe.”  Her  name  was  Bessie  Posts  and  she  had  a 
brother  Sam  and  a  sister  Mina,  who  was  only  a  few  months 

r 

old.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  friendship. 

8  Bessie's  father,  James  W.  Post,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  lived  until  1870,  in  which  year  he  migrated  westward.  After 
stays  in  North  Carolina  and  Iowa,  he  came  to  Dakota  Territory,  first 
to  Yankton,  then  to  Rapid  City,  settling  there  in  1879.  He  M  as  in  the 
jewelry  business  and  later  became  agent  for  the  Wells,  Fargo  Express 
Company.  He  was  married  to  Isabella  Low  of  Pittsburgh. 
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We  were  loath  to  leave  Rapid  City,  but  my  father 
and  for  that  matter  all  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
eager  to  see  what  kind  of  a  country  it  was  in  which  we  were 
to  make  our  future  home.  All  we  knew  about  Papa’s  claim 
was  that  it  was  on  lower  Battle  Creek  in  East  Custer  County, 
about  thirty-five  miles  south  and  a  little  to  the  cast  of  Rapid. 

As  our  visit  had  been  all  too  short  after  such  a  long  sep¬ 
aration,  Od  decided  to  accompany  us  in  the  phaeton  on  this 
last  stretch  of  our  journey,  and  we  all  took  turns  riding  with 
her  across  the  divide  to  Spring  Creek  where  we  spent  the 
nierht  at  the  ranch  of  a  Mr.  Volmer.  Since  the  Volmcrs,  a 
friendly  German  family,  had  not  had  any  visitors  in  weeks, 
they  were  glad  to  see  anyone,  even  strangers,  and  at  their 
ranch  we  had  our  first  taste  of  Western  hospitality.  (Could 
there,  I  wonder,  be  any  relationship  between  loneliness  and 
hospitality?)  It  was  difficult  to  keep  them  from  feeding  the 
whole  bunch  of  us,  but  they  compromised  by  allowing 
Mother  to  cook  our  supper  on  their  stove  and  by  presenting 
us  with  quantities  of  freshly  baked  bread. 

When  we  left  early  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Volmer 

m  U 

pointed  out  the  general  direction  in  which  we  should  go. 
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The  road  was  none  too  clearly  marked  for  there  were  few 
travelers  across  the  divide  from  Spring  Creek  to  lower  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek.  Indians,  after  they  received  their  allotment  from 
the  government,  sometimes  came  that  way  from  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  on  their  way  to  town,  but  the  grass  would  grow 
again  between  trips.  Long  detours  had  to  be  made  around 
the  steeply  banked  ravines.  In  other  places  there  was  rolling 
prairie,  and  we  would  travel  a  mile  to  get  to  the  top  of  a 
rise  only  to  see  another  rise  a  mile  ahead  of  us.  We  walked 
up  some  of  the  hills  to  lessen  the  load  for  the  team. 

There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  high  blue  sky.  The  sun  had 
everything  to  himself  and  he  made  the  most  of  it.  And  the 
wind!  The  everlasting,  choking  wind.  Did  it  blow  all  the 
time?  There  was  no  sign  of  habitation  along  the  divides— 
the  first  settlers  tool;  the  land  along  the  creeks— and  my 
father  must  have  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
having  left  civilization  behind.  But  what  a  cattle  country! 
Luscious  buffalo  grass  everywhere.  Native  hay  could  be  cut 
almost  any  place  on  the  prairie.  There  were  water  holes  for 
horses  and  cattle  in  summer  and  shelter  in  gullies  and  ravines 
in  winter. 

About  noon  we  came  in  sight  of  Battle  Creek.  Rose,  rec- 
ognizing  the  landscape,  said  that  another  half  mile  would 
bring  us  to  our  journey’s  end;  and  so  it  did.  As  we  rolled  up, 
Uncle  Izzie  and  Sidney  had  just  come  in  from  the  hayfield 
and  Aunt  Lida  was  helping  Aunt  Maria  with  the  dinner. 

Aunt  Maria,  a  slightly  built  woman  with  black  hair  parted 
in  the  middle  and  drawn  back  tightly  into  a  knot,  was  in 
the  kitchen  getting  sweet  corn  ready  for  the  kettle.  Since 
there  had  been  no  way  to  give  her  advance  notice  of  our  ar¬ 
rival,  our  names  were  not  in  the  pot  and  some  of  the  older 
children  went  to  the  field  for  more  corn  and  other  vegc- 
tables.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  distinct  memories  of 
my  life  is  of  Roxic  and  Ervic,  barefooted  and  clad  in  sun- 
bonnets  and  calico,  taking  us  younger  children  to  a  spring 
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at  the  edge  of  the  creek  for  a  drink  of  the  delicious  icy- 
cold  water.  I  being  the  baby,  the  cousins  made  much  of  me 
to  my  unbounded  delight. 

What  Rose  remembered  most  vividly  was  a  big  solid 
silver  spoon  with  part  of  the  handle  gone.  1  he  last  thing 
Aunt  Maria  did  before  calling  “Dinner’s  ready”  was  to 
take  that  spoon  with  the  convenient  short  handle  and  go  to 
the  cave— the  cellar-house  where  milk,  eggs,  and  perishables 
were  kept  cool— and  skim  the  cream  from  the  top  of  a  pan 
or  two  of  milk.  The  cream,  thickened,  was  served  on  the 
vegetables. 

Now  that  we  were  finally  there  we  were  all  anxious  to  set 
foot  on  our  own  ground,  so  after  dinner  oft'  we  went  across 
the  creek,  some  wading  over  and  some  fording  it  in  the 
wagon  behind  the  team.  Sid,  already  familiar  with  the  lay  of 
the  land,  made  an  enthusiastic  guide.  Our  claim  was  be¬ 
tween  Uncle  Izzic’s  and  Hermann  Steele’s.  Part  of  the  land 
was  adapted  for  farming  and  part  for  grazing;  there  was 
some  woodland  made  up  of  cottonwood,  box  elder,  willow, 
ash,  and  elm  trees;  chokecherry  and  plum  trees  loaded  with 
fruit  were  plentiful;  and  the  fact  that  the  creek  ran  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  property  greatly  enhanced  its  value. 

A  site  for  the  house  and  outbuildings  was  chosen  on  a 
level  space  south  of  the  creek  at  the  foot  of  a  hill;  then  we 
went  back  to  Uncle  Izzie’s  to  work  on  the  problem  of 
where  the  raft  of  people  were  to  sleep.  A  partial  solution 
already  had  been  provided  by  Uncle  Izzic,  who  had  built- 
double  bunks  in  the  living  room  to  take  care  of  us  children. 
As  for  the  grownups,  when  beds  on  bedsteads  gave  out 
thcre  was  always  room  on  the  floor. 

Next  morning  Od  went  back  to  Rapid  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  her  folks  were  near  again,  and  the  rest  of 
us— or  anyway  the  men— got  down  to  the  business  of  build¬ 
ing  a  home.  Iking  a  carpenter,  Uncle  Izzie  had  built  him¬ 
self  a  frame  house,  but  my  father  thought  that  a  log  house 
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could  be  put  up  more  quickly  and  would  be  cooler  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  warmer  in  winter.  The  lo^s  had  to  be  hauled  from 
the  Hills  where  they  had  been  cut  the  required  length  at  a 
sawmill.  Getting  a  load  took  two  days;  however  as  we  had 
our  two  teams  and  Uncle  Izzie  loaned  us  one  of  his,  we 
were  not  many  days  getting  the  material. 

The  house  was  eighteen  feet  long  by  fourteen  feet  wide 
and  of  course  there  was  a  stone  foundation— my  father  put 
a  stone  foundation  under  every  building  that  he  built.  The 
floor  was  of  pine  boards.  In  about  three  weeks,  with  the 
help  of  neighbors  things  were  near  enough  completed  for 
us  to  move  in.  There  was  one  room  downstairs  and  two 
upstairs.  No  closets:  we  hung  our  clothes  on  nails  or  pegs 
driven  into  the  logs  or  kept  them  in  trunks. 

Incredible  though  it  may  seem,  we  managed  to  live  for 
two  years  in  those  three  rooms  and  not  consider  that  we 
were  uncomfortable.  Until  another  bedroom  and  a  kitchen 
were  built  on,  Sidney  and  Mayo  slept  downstairs  and 
Mamma  and  Papa  in  one  of  the  upstairs  rooms.  In  the  other 
room  Rose  and  Net  shared  one  bed  and  Lu  and  Quin  an¬ 
other,  and  I  crept  in  anywhere  I  could  find  an  empty  space. 
That  was  usually  with  Lu  and  Quin  or  behind  Mamma— 
she  would  tell  me  stories  before  1  went  to  sleep. 

There  was  one  place  into  which  1  did  not  creep.  That 
was  with  Rose  and  Net.  The  bedsteads  were  made  with 
slats  across  the  bottom;  a  tick  filled  with  straw  or  hay  was 
placed  upon  them  and  upon  that  was  a  feather  tick.  Rose 
could  never  get  her  hay  and  her  feathers  to  lay  straight  and 
was  always  pawing  at  them  until  Net  would  lose  patience 
and  say,  ‘Tor  goodness  sake,  Rose,  stop  making  your  nest 
and  go  to  sleep!” 

After  the  house  was  finished  and  the  well  du£  a  lo<j  barn 
was  built  nearby  and  a  large  corral.  Quin’s  chickens  were 
housed  in  a  stone  chicken  coop  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

By  the  time  the  house  and  outbuildings  were  up,  the 
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cattle  had  become  wonted  to  their  new  habitat.  Grazing 
on  the  nourishing  native  grass,  they  had  soon  regained  the 
fat  which  they  had  lost  on  the  journey  from  Vermillion. 
In  those  days  there  were  no  fences  except  around  the  corn¬ 
fields  and  garden  patches,  for  there  was  still  plenty  of  free 
range  and  homesteaders  fenced  only  cultivated  land.  Stock 
roamed  at  will  over  the  prairies.  To  enable  an  owner  to  claim 
his  animals  or— what  was  of  more  importance— keep  some 
other  person  from  claiming  them,  they  had  to  carry  an 
identification  mark.  For  this  reason  the  custom  of  branding 
the  cattle  was  generally  practiced.1  Father  chose  as  his 
brand  C,  the  initial  of  his  given  name,  and  had  a  branding 
iron  made.  It  seemed  cruel  to  us  tenderfeet  to  brand  our 
animals— they  were  all  pets— but  we  consoled  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  probably  it  would  be  the  only  time  in  their 
lives  they  would  suffer  any  pain,  while  we  two-legged  crit¬ 
ters  would  be  beset  with  cuts,  bruises,  earache,  toothache, 
broken  bones,  and  divers  other  aches  and  pains  the  flesh  is 
heir  to. 


We  had  arrived  at  Rapid  July  25,  and  by  the  time  we  were 
settled  at  the  ranch  it  was  too  late  to  plant  anything  but  a 
few  quick-growing  vegetables.  There  was  an  abundance  of 
wild  fruit— plums,  chokecherrics,  sand  cherries,  and  bufTalo 
berries— and  my  mother  and  the  older  girls  put  up  great 
quantities  of  jam  and  jelly  made  from  these  berries,  to  say 
nothing  of  drying  them.  Mother’s  method  of  preserving 
the  plums  was  to  scald  them  and  put  them  in  a  barrel  over¬ 
night.  The  next  day  she  would  skim  off  the  foam  which 

1  ‘“Pictures  and  inscriptions  on  tomb  walls  indicate  that  as  long  ago  as 
2000  r.c.  it  was  common  practice  to  identify  cattle  with  brands, 
branding  the  Old  West  way  actually  was  copied  from  cattlemen  in 
Old  Mexico,  where  ranchers  singed  calves  with  replicas  of  family 
crests  and  coats-of-amis”  (Don  Aluhm,  ‘  Home  on  the  Range,”  in 
Roundup:  A  Nebraska  Reader  [Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska 
Press,  1957),  341-342). 
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had  risen  on  them.  After  the  plums  had  “sat”  awhile,  they 
preserved  themselves  and  made  quite  passable  sauce  and  pie 
filling.  The  buffalo  berries  were  eaten  fresh  with  cream  and 
sugar;  we  thought  that  the  pies  and  jelly  made  from  them 
were  as  good  as  if  not  better  than  those  made  from  any 
other  fruit.2 

One  day  the  women  in  the  family  persuaded  the  menfolk 
to  spare  them  a  team  and  wagon  in  order  that  they  might 
go  a  few  miles  down  the  valley  and  gather  some  particu¬ 
larly  fine  buffalo  berries.  (Mayo  didn't  take  much  persuad¬ 
ing  as  buffalo-berry  pie  was  his  favorite  dessert.)  The 
berries  grew  on  thorny  bushes  which  had  sage-colored 
leaves.  They  were  hard  to  get  at:  the  easiest  way  to  gather 
them  was  to  hold  a  sheet  under  the  branches  and  knock 
them  gently  into  the  sheet  with  a  stick.  This  part  of  the 
operation  required  that  someone  take  a  corner  of  the  sheet 
and  get  back  into  the  bushes.  Lulu  volunteered  for  the  as¬ 
signment,  but  had  no  sooner  reached  her  post  than  she  gave 
a  great  shriek  and  leaped  out  from  under  the  bushes.  There 
was  a  prior  occupant  and  it  was  a  rattlesnake.  She  had 
heard  it  rattle  and  removed  herself  with  such  haste  that  it 
did  not  have  time  to  coil,  so  was  prevented  from  striking. 
The  snake— which  no  doubt  was  as  startled  as  Lu  was,  prob¬ 
ably  never  having  seen  a  human  being  before  and  certainly 
never  having  heard  such  a  scream— disappeared  before  any 
of  the  berry-pickers  recovered  her  wits  enough  to  kill  it. 

This  experience  only  served  to  put  us  on  our  guard,  for 
we  had  no  intention  of  going  home  empty-handed.  All 
bushes  were  thoroughly  searched  for  snakes  before  they 
were  entered,  and  the  berry-picking  continued  until  we  had 
two  washtubs  filled  with  fruit  to  take  back  with  us.  The 

2  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  buffalo  berries,  sand  cherries,  and 
other  wild  fruits  familiar  to  the  early  settler  in  this  region,  see  the 
second  volume  of  the  Pioneer  Heritage  Series,  'Western  Story:  The 
Recollections  of  Charley  O'KiefJe,  1884-1898  (Lincoln:  University  of 
Nebraska  Press,  i960),  44  et  seq. 
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berries  were  cleaned  by  putting  a  quantity  of  them  in  a  tub 
or  boiler  with  enough  water  so  that  the  leaves,  bugs,  and 
bad  berries  would  come  to  the  top.  These  were  skimmed 
off  and  the  good  berries  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  container. 

Since  we  had  arrived  too  late  in  the  season  to  plant  much 
of  a  garden,  we  had  no  cellar  full  of  vegetables  when  winter 
came,  and  as  all  the  cash  income  there  was  came  from  what 
my  father  made  working  in  Rapid  and  surrounding  towns, 
sometimes  the  fare  was  rather  slim.  But  bacon  was  cheap- 
fifteen  cents  a  pound— and  liver  was  thrown  in  with  the 
meats,  and  wc  had  plenty  of  butter,  milk,  and  eggs.  Occa¬ 
sionally  Sidney  would  add  to  the  larder  by  bringing  home 
a  deer  or  antelope  which  he  had  shot  in  the  brakes,3  and 
Mayo  and  he  snared  rabbits  which  were  good  eating. 

Mother  was  kept  busy  making  bread  and  raised  biscuits— 
a  fifty-pound  sack  of  flour  lasted  little  more  than  a  week. 
(“Calvin  Bower  buys  much  flour  for  his  children  eight” 
was  more  truth  than  poetry.)  Bread  had  to  be  set  the  day 
before  by  making  a  “sponge”  of  flour,  water,  yeast,  and 
salt.  To  keep  the  sponge  at  the  right  temperature  was  not 
easy  during  cold  weather.  Soda  biscuits  made  up  the  bulk 
of  many  a  meal.  The  package  in  which  the  soda  came  had 
the  picture  of  a  placid  cow  on  it.  Baking  powder  had  not 
yet  come  into  use. 

Pancakes,  bacon  or  salt  pork,  and  coffee  (McLaughlin’s 
XXXX)  was  the  usual  breakfast.  We  had  an  oblong  griddle 
on  which  could  be  baked  nine  good-sized  pancakes  at  one 
time.  Lulu  was  an  expert  at  baking  them  and  it  was  no  small 
task  because  no  one  stopped  at  eating  three  cakes.  Bacon 

3  “The  Brakes”  was  the  local  name  for  a  curious  stretch  along  the 
valley  of  Dry  Creek  (also  called  Shoemaker  Creek)  between  our 
ranch  and  the  Cheyenne  River.  Scrubby  cottonwood  trees  grew  along 
the  creek  bed  and  on  either  side  were  fantastic  gullies  with  stunted 
vegetation  growing  out  of  the  clayey  soil  and  low,  shaggy  cedar  trees 
edging  the  tops  of  the  banks.  The  road  to  French  Creek,  where  my 
brothers  later  filed  claims,  went  along  Dry  Creek.  See  map  page  124. 
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was  bought  in  slabs  and  sliced  (not  very  thinly)  by  hand 
when  it  was  to  be  fried.  The  grease  was  often  used  instead 
of  butter  on  the  pancakes.  Chokecherry  jcllv,  which  never 
jelled  very  well,  was  used  as  a  syrup.  Now  and  then  we  had 
oatmeal  and  toast,  the  latter  being  toasted  on  top  of  the 
stove.  Somehow  memory  makes  it  taste  better  done  that  way 
than  by  any  other  method  (including  fancy  pop-up  auto¬ 
matic  toasters). 


The  county  of  Custer  haxl  authorized  the  establishment  of 
a  school  in  our  district  and  Willie  Steele,  a  brother  cf  Her¬ 
mann,  was  given  the  contract  to  build  the  schoolhouse. 
Located  across  the  creek  up  on  a  flat  about  a  half  mile  from 
our  house,  it  faced  the  south  and  had  one  room  with  three 
windows  on  the  east  side  and  three  on  the  west.  There  were 
double  seats  and  desks  ranging  in  size  from  small  to  large, 
as  all  grades  were  taught  from  the  first  to  the  ninth.  (If  the 
teacher  was  qualified  and  had  any  possible  time  to  spare, 
some  high  school  subjects  were  slipped  in.)  In  the  center  of 
the  room  was  a  large  box  stove,  and  whether  you  froze  or 
roasted  depended  upon  the  distance  you  sat  from  it.  By  the 
door  was  a  bench  with  a  water  pail  and  a  single  drinking 
cup.  Back  of  the  school  were  two  outhouses. 

Aunt  Lida  was  engaged  to  teach  the  four-month  school 
term  (November  through  February).4  As  was  customary 
for  teachers  she  “boarded  around,”  spending  a  few  weeks 
with  each  of  the  families  in  the  community.  1  can’t  imagine 
where  we  tucked  her  when  it  was  our  turn  to  take  her,  but 
it  may  have  been  during  a  time  when  we  had  a  vacant  space 

4  Spring  terms  were  rare  but  sometimes  if  the  district  had  money 
enough  there  would  be  a  three-month  spring  term,  usually  beginning 
around  March  i. 
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because  Papa  was  away  from  home  earning  the  wherewithall 
to  buy  groceries. 

Father’s  absences  were  not  seasonal.  Contrary  to  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  notion,  the  climate  in  the  Black  Hills  region 
is  not  severe— mild  weather  often  continues  up  to  the  first 
of  December  and  snow  does  not  stay  on  the  ground  long— 
so  Father’s  services  might  be  called  for  at  any  time  during 
the  year.  Whenever  there  was  a  stone  foundation  to  be  laid, 
or  a  house  to  be  moved,  or  a  bridge  to  be  built,  he  would 
arrange  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  ranch  to  fit  in  with  it. 

When  the  Steele  School  opened  in  November,  1SS5,  it  had 
an  enrollment  of  fifteen.  Besides  the  six  Calvin  Bower  chil¬ 
dren,  there  were  Uncle  Izzie’s  three— Roxic,  Emory,  and 
Ervie;  Grace,  Maggie,  and  Sam  Riddle;  Maude  and  Roy 
Steele;  and  Carlton  Jackson,  the  Steeles’  hired  man.  The  path 
we  took  from  our  house  to  school  had  been  made  for  us  by 
the  buffalo  when,  in  years  past,  they  went  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  the  grazing  land  on  the  flat  and  the  water  below. 
There  was  also  shelter  for  them  under  the  trees  and  bluffs 
along  the  creek. 

I  wasn’t  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  but  some  days  I 
tagged  along  anyway  because  Aunt  Lida  took  a  few  min¬ 
utes  now  and  then  to  teach  me  my  letters  and  how  to  write. 
She  opened  the  session  each  morning  with  a  prayer  in  which 
she  always  remembered  the  old  folks  who  were  still  back  in 
Vermillion.  The  books  we  studied  were  Appleton’s  anil 
Swinton’s  Readers,  Appleton’s  Geography,  Barnes’  History, 
Reed  and  Kellogg’s  Grammar,  White’s  Arithmetic,  and 
Barnes’  Pathfinder  series  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  The 
last-named  had  a  page  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  on  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon 
the  human  system. 

No  time  was  wasted  in  school.  Each  pupil  used  every 
minute  of  the  short  term  to  pack  as  much  knowledge  into 
his  brain  as  possible.  There  was  no  fooling  around.  And  we 
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had  good  teachers— college  graduates— so  a  lot  was  packed 
into  those  four  months.  When  I  started  to  school  in  Rapid 
in  1891,  I  was  put  in  a  class  with  children  of  my  age  who 
had  been  attending  school  nine  months  in  the  year. 

We  had  brought  with  us  from  Vermillion  the  brass  horns 
that  the  band  had  given  us.  They  were  old  but  they  served 
for  practicing  until  we  could  afford  better  ones.  The  boys 
had  a  C.  G.  Conn  instrument  catalog  and  spent  hours  and 
hours  looking  at  it,  trying  to  decide  which  horns  to  buy 
when  the  opportunity  came.  But  it  seemed  we  would  have 
to  strike  gold  before  we’d  be  able  to  finance  a  new  set  of 
horns:  alto  horns  and  trombones  were  around  $35.00,  a 
tuba  was  $50.00,  and  cornets  $65.00.  The  price  depended 
on  whether  or  not  the  instruments  were  brass,  silver-plated, 
or  gold-plated;  the  cornets  being  silver-plated  explains  why 
they  were  more  expensive  than  the  big  tuba.  The  boys  also 
had  a  catalog  of  band  music  which  they  studied  diligently. 
Music  seemed  as  necessary  to  them  as  food,  so  a  small  sum 
was  squeezed  out  of  the  budget  to  send  for  some  new  band 
music.  It  gave  renewed  life  to  practicing  even  with  the  old 
horns. 

All  in  all,  our  first  winter  in  the  West  passed  pleasantly 
enough— what  with  plenty  to  do  at  home  and  at  school  and 
spring  to  look  forward  to  when  we  could  really  start  getting 
acquainted  with  our  new  domain. 


That  first  spring  a  large  field  of  corn  was  planted  on  sod. 
T  he  field  was  on  a  flat  southwest  of  the  house  and  a  barbed- 
wire  fence  was  put  around  it  to  keep  the  stock  from  getting 
in;  for  the  same  reason  a  fence  was  put  around  the  house 
and  garden.  The  short  buffalo  grass  made  a  nice  lawn.  The 
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boys  also  did  some  plowing— or  rather  breaking,  for  our 
land  had  never  felt  the  plow  before. 

Our  little  bunch  of  cattle  was  increased  by  the  advent  of 
several  calves,  there  was  a  litter  of  pigs,  and  Mary  had  a 
colt,  a  bay-and- white  pinto  named  Buck.  Pinto  ponies  at 
that  time  were  only  popular  with  the  Indians  so  we  were  a 
little  disappointed  that  Mary's  offspring  was  one;  moreover, 
Buck  was  always  in  the  way.  He  could  hardly  be  blamed 
for  wanting  to  keep  close  to  Mary,  she  was  so  lovable,  but 
we  could  scarcely  get  the  harness  on  her  without  his  get¬ 
ting  in  between  her  and  the  tugs. 

Sid  always  had  a  dog.  The  current  one  was  a  female  by 
the  name  of  Pup.  But  she  was  a  pup  no  longer  and  to  prove 
it  she  brought  forth  a  good-sized  batch  of  puppies.  Mamma 
was  not  pleased.  She  said  that  besides  bringing  up  eight 
children  she  had  raised  fifteen  dogs,  and  she  did  not  want 
any  more  cluttering  up  the  house.  I  liked  the  puppies  as 
much  as  Sid  did,  but  I  found  it  mystifying  that  the  litter 
gradually  shrank  and  shrank  until  there  was  only  one  puppy 
left.  Nobody  had  the  heart  to  tell  me  that  those  not  given 
away  were  drowned.  Finally  Pup  herself  was  disposed  of 
before  she  had  another  family. 

There  was  enough  to  do  on  the  ranch— taking  care  of  the 
stock,  poultry,  and  pigs,  making  butter,  cooking,  sewing, 
and  doing  housework— to  keep  11s  all  busy.  The  girls  worked 
outside  as  well  as  in— in  fact  they  preferred  outdoor  work. 
In  between  the  routine  tasks  there  were  carpet-rag  bees— 
sewing  rags  together  to  be  made  into  carpets.  There  were 
always  so  many  clothes  wearing  out  that  there  was  a  con¬ 
stant  harvest  of  rags.  Piecing  quilts  was  another  “resting 
job”— the  pieces  left  from  cutting  out  new  dresses  were 
made  into  blocks  for  quilts.  The  “postal  card”  was  the 
easiest  kind  of  patchwork  quilt  to  make.  Blocks  were  cut 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  postal  and  sewed  together  end  to 
end,  light  pieces  alternating  with  dark.  The  strips  then 
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were  sewed  together  with  a  light  block  opposite  a  dark 
one,  making  a  diagonal  pattern. 

Although  there  were  enough  needlewomen  in  the  family 
to  do  the  tacking  or  quilting  of  a  quilt,  sometimes  we  had  a 
quilting  bee  and  asked  the  neighbor  women  to  come  and 
help.  Such  occasions  were  all-dav  affairs  and  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  party.  They  were  looked  forward  to  with  much 
pleasure  whether  they  were  held  at  our  house  or  at  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s. 

Sheets  and  pillowcases  were  made  at  home.  What  a  boon 
it  was  when  pillow  tubing  came  on  the  market,  it  made 
making  pillowcases  so  much  easier.  Feather  ticks  and  pillows 
were  also  homemade.  Since  we  didn’t  raise  geese,  Mamma 
saved  the  choicest  chicken  feathers  to  be  used  for  stumnsj 
them. 

Long  before  we  had  been  a  full  year  on  lower  Battle 
Creek,  the  ranch  had  become  very  much  like  home.  The 
country  didn’t  seem  “wild  and  woolly”  at  all.  Most  of  the 
people  in  it  had  come  from  well-settled  states  and  were 
respectable  and  industrious.  Of  course  the  big  cattlemen 
were  not  pleased  to  have  the  “honyockers,”  as  they  called 
homesteaders,  settle  on  Uncle  Sam’s  land  where  they  had 
been  grazing  their  cattle  free  for  nothing.  Eventually— if  the 
small  ranchers  held  onto  what  they  had  and  more  like  them 
kept  on  coming— it  would  mean  the  fencing  of  the  range 
and  the  end  of  large  outfits  like  the  Z  Bell,  Flying  V,  and 
Hash  Knife.  So  the  welcome  mat  decidedly  was  not  out. 

But  we  were  there  and  we  expected  to  stay. 
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ighteen  eight  y-six  was  a  pivotal  year  in  the  history 
A-^4  of  both  the  Black  Mills  and  the  Bower  Family  Band. 
It  was  the  year  in  which  the  Mills  were  linked  to  the  outside 
world  by  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  Rapid  City,  and 
it  saw  the  beginning  of  the  band’s  activities  as  a  semiprofes¬ 
sional  organization.  These  two  developments  were  by  no 
means  unconnected. 

By  October,  1885,  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Missouri 
Railroad  (later  a  part  of  the  Chicago  and  North  Western 
system)  had  extended  its  line  from  Chadron,  Nebraska, 
through  Smitlvwick  and  Oelrichs  in  Fall  River  County  as 
far  as  Buffalo  Gap,  a  small  town  in  the  southern  part  of 
Custer  County.  It  was  expected  that  the  road  would  reach 
Rapid  early  in  the  summer,  the  first  train  being  scheduled 
to  arrive  there  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1886.  Mowever  as  the 
Fourth  that  year  fell  on  Sunday,  this  was  changed  to  Mon¬ 
day  the  fifth,  on  which  day  a  big  celebration  was  planned. 

Such  an  event  would  be  unthinkable  without  a  brass 
band.  At  that  time  there  was  but  one  brass  band  in  Dakota 
west  of  the  Missouri,  the  military  band  attached  to  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Regiment,  then  stationed  at  Fort  Meade,  and  the  com- 
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mitree  on  arrangements  had  engaged  it  for  the  day.  While 
Father  was  anxious  to  have  us  take  part  in  the  exercises,  the 
Bower  Band  had  never  been  heard  of  in  the  Black  Hills  and 
we  could  hardly  expect  to  be  engaged  so  long  as  the  people 
in  charge  were  unaware  of  our  existence.  An  obvious  solu¬ 
tion  was  for  us  to  give  a  concert  in  Rapid  well  ahead  of  the 
scheduled  celebration,  but  at  this  point  in  our  planning  an 
obstacle  of  some  size  presented  itself.  How  could  we  possi¬ 
bly  appear  in  public  using  those  old,  dented  instruments? 
And  where  could  we  possibly  find  three  hundred  dollars 
to  pay  for  new  ones? 

There  was  only  one  way  to  raise  the  money  and  that  was 

*  ✓  J 

for  Father  to  mortgage  some  of  his  cattle.  So  to  Rapid  he 
went  to  borrow  the  money  from  the  First  National  Bank 
and  to  send  off  an  order  for  two  cornets,  baritone  and  alto 
horns,  a  valve  trombone,  and  a  tuba.  As  it  had  been  decided 
in  family  conclave  that  I  was  old  enough  to  play  the  bass 
drum,  an  order  for  one  also  was  included  on  the  list.  In  a 
few  weeks  we  received  word  that  the  horns  and  the  drum 
had  arrived  by  freight  at  Buffalo  Gap,  and  a  special  trip  was 
made  there  to  get  them.  About  the  most  important  day 
thus  far  in  our  lives  was  the  one  on  which  we  beheld  the 
long  dreamed  of  and  wished  for  new  instruments. 

It  was  then  late  in  March  and  our  concert  was  scheduled 
for  the  first  week  in  June,  so  we  had  approximately  two 
months  to  prepare  for  the  concert.  On  that  and  subsequent 
occasions  Sidney,  as  1  remember,  did  most  of  the  deciding 
about  what  would  be  on  the  program,  but  the  others  had 
some  say  too.  Although  we  memorized  a  few  pieces,  for  the 
most  part  we  played  from  the  score— even  1  used  the  music 
when  I  played  the  bass  drum.  We  practiced  individually 
whenever  we  could  find  the  time,  but  ensemble  mostly  in 
the  evenings  when  all  would  be  at  home. 

I  am  not  exactly  certain  how  it  happened  that  wc  chil¬ 
dren  played  the  particular  instruments  wc  did.  In  my  case 
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I  did  what  1  was  told,  but  for  the  others  it  was  largely  a 
question  of  “doing  what  came  naturally.”  For  example, 
Nettie  beinsr  a  retiring  soul  would  choose  one  of  the  less 
conspicuous  instruments,  whereas  Rose  would  prefer  the 
trombone.  Since  the  boys  were  the  most  experienced  of  us, 
and  the  comets  the  most  difficult  horns  to  play,  this  was 
the  logical  assignment  for  them.  As  for  Quin  and  the  tuba, 
she  was,  as  I  have  said,  an  unusually  strong  little  girl,  but 
besides  that  it  seems  to  have  been  love  at  first  sight— she  just 
grabbed  for  the  tuba  and  hung  on  to  it. 

(Quin’s  pride  in  her  beloved  new  tuba  got  her— or  rather 
Mamma— in  trouble  one  time  when  the  tax  assessor  came 
and  Papa  was  not  at  home.  Mamma  said  that  she  could  give 
in  the  propern’ .  When  the  assessor  had  finished  he  looked 
around  the  room  and  saw  our  horns,  which  were  hung  on 
pegs  driven  into  the  log  walls.  Me  turned  to  Mamma  and 
said,  “Those  instruments  are  worth  something.”  Mamma 
said,  “Oh,  not  much.”  At  which  point  Quin  spoke  up— 
“Why,  Ma,  my  horn  cost  fifty  dollars!”) 

In  addition  to  practicing  on  band  instruments,  Sid  and 
Mayo  w'ere  always  learning  to  play  on  all  kinds  of  musical 
contraptions:  ocarinas,  kazoos,  mouth  organs,  even  combs 
and  tissue  paper.  Lulu  had  learned  to  read  guitar  music  and 
specialized  in  playing  this  instrument.  Since  she  had  a  good 
soprano  voice,  she  got  a  book  of  songs  with  guitar  accom¬ 
paniment.  We  loved  to  hear  her  sing,  and  our  favorites 
were  “Flee  as  a  Bird,”  “When  the  Swallows  Homeward 
Fly,”  “The  Gypsy  Countess,”  “Ehrcn  on  the  Rhine,” 
“Alice,  Where  Art  Thou,”  and  “Hear  Me,  Norma.”  She 
and  Sid  also  learned  the  violin  and  played  ducts. 

It  was  just  as  well  that  it  w  asn’t  hard  to  play  the  drum, 
for  I  wras  not  enthusiastic  about  practicing.  After  I  had 
mastered  the  technique— how  to  hold  the  stick  and  where 
to  hit  the  drumhead  (not  exactly  in  the  center  because 
banging  away  too  energetically  there  might  break  the  skin) 
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—reading  drum  music  proved  easy.  I  could  play  (or  beat 
out)  most  of  the  scores  bv  car  anyway.  The  only  thing 
that  bothered  me  was  the  possibility  of  coming  out  by  my¬ 
self  on  the  Inst  note,  as  some  pieces  ended  on  the  first  beat 
of  the  measure  and  others  on  the  second.  Sometimes  I  would 
leave  the  last  beat  off  to  be  sure  of  not  making  a  mistake, 
particularly  when  I  knew  that  the  score  called  for  Quin  to 
come  out  on  the  final  beat  with  a  loud  boom  on  her  tuba. 

In  some  numbers  when  there  wasn’t  much  for  the  drum 
to  do,  I  had  to  count  out  the  measures  carefully  in  order  to 
come  in  at  the  right  point.  Sid  was  always  telling  me  to 
“Count  it  out.  Count  it  out.”  At  one  evening  rehearsal  I 
got  so  tired  of  “counting  it  out”  that  I  threw  the  drumstick 
at  him  and  went  crying  to  bed.  After  that  when  my  mother 
thought  I  might  be  getting  to  the  drumstick-throwing  stage, 
she  would  call  down  from  upstairs,  “Now,  Sidney,  let 
Laura  stop  practicing  and  come  to  bed.” 


The  people  in  the  little  town  of  Battle  River,1  not  to  be 
outdone  by  the  Rapid  City  citizenry,  also  were  planning 
to  celebrate  the  coming  of  the  first  railroad  train  with  a  big 
picnic  on  July  8.  W.  J.  Thornby,  the  chairman  of  arrange¬ 
ments,  had  heard  about  our  little  group  as  a  possibility  to 


1  This  was  one  in  a  succession  of  names  designating  the  town  now 
called  Hermosa.  First  it  was-  called  Strater  Post  Office,  then  Battle 
Creek  Stage  Station  (on  the  route  from  Sidney  to  Deadwood),  then 
Battle  Creek,  then  Battle  River  (because  there  was  a  Battle  Creek  in 
Nebraska),  and  finally  Hermosa.  This  last  change  took  place  in  the 
fall  of  1886  when  the  railway  came  through.  At  this  time  the  town 
was  moved  from  its  original  lovely  location  on  Battle  Creek  (or 
River)  to  a  more  convenient— though  waterless,  treeless,  and  bleak- 
site.  Hermosa  is  a  Spanish  word  meaning  beautiful,  which  the  new 
spot  was  anything  blit.  The  people  weren’t  pleased  about  the  change, 
although  they  admitted  there  was  more  room  for  the  town  to  grow. 
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supplv  the  band  music,  and  he  and  a  fellow  townsman, 
Dr.  Churchill,  drove  down  to  the  ranch  to  hear  us  play  and 
decide  whether  or  not  we  could  fill  the  bill.  Since  Colonel 
Thornby  was  a  bachelor,  it  is  probable  that  another  reason 
for  the  visit  was  to  take  a  look  at  Cal  Bower’s  daughters. 
(Referring  to  him  as  “Colonel’’  is  a  little  previous;  he  didn’t 
acquire  that  title  until  1887  when  Governor  Church  made 
him  a  member  of  the  gubernatorial  staff  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  1886  he  was  still  known  as  Judge  Thornby,  but 
it  seems  simpler  to  refer  to  him  by  one  “handle”  through¬ 
out.) 

We  girls  were  up  on  the  hillside,  barefooted,  digging 
Indian  turnips,  when  we  saw  the  two  men  coming  in  a 
carriage.  It  was  quite  a  scramble  to  make  the  house  before 
they  drove  into  the  yard.  The  stairway  was  in  the  living 
room  and  we  had  to  get  upstairs  before  they  came  into  the 
house,  in  order  to  put  on  shoes  and  stockings  and  change 
our  dresses. 

Mamma  greeted  the  guests  and  on  learning  the  object  of 
their  visit  had  Mayo  play  the  “call-to-practice”  on  his  cornet 
to  summon  Father  and  Sidney.  They  were  planting  corn 
in  a  field  some  distance  away.  By  the  time  they  got  to  the 
house,  we  girls  were  presentable  and  had  filed  downstairs  to 
be  introduced  to  the  visitors. 

The  Colonel  was  portly  and  rather  pompous,  but  on 
the  whole  quite  genial.  Wanting  to  be  of  help,  he  passed  the 
music  books  around  indiscriminately,  unaware  that  the 
various  parts  were  not  identical  and  that  each  player  had 
a  different  book.  Thus,  the  tuba  player  got  a  cornet  book, 
the  alto  player  the  tenor  book,  and  so  on.  It  took  some  deft 
manoeuvring  to  get  the  music  parts  properly  distributed 
without  letting  the  Colonel  know  of  his  mistake. 

Sid,  good-looking  even  in  work  clothes,  prepared  for  and 
conducted  the  audition  in  as  professional  a  manner  as  though 
he  were  a  uniformed  bandmaster.  After  listening  to  several 
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numbers,  the  Colonel  and  Dr.  Churchill  exchanged  satisfied 
nods  and  the  Colonel  said,  “All  right,  Cal,  that’s  fine.  Get 
them  ready.” 

Father  was  greatly  relieved  when  he  heard  this  pro¬ 
nouncement,  for  the  Colonel  had  considerable  influence  in 
the  county.2  Actually  we  were  auditioning  for  more  than 
just  the  picnic  at  Battle  River,  since  a  favorable  word  from 
Colonel  Thornby  might  help  to  get  the  band  engaged  for 
the  big  celebration  in  Rapid. 

Mother  meanwhile  had  been  busy  getting  dinner  ready 
all  except  setting  the  table,  and  with  so  many  girls  to  help 
this  was  accomplished  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  optic 
in  question  belonged  to  the  Colonel:  all  during  dinner  he 
cast  admiring  glances  at  Lulu— as  well  he  might,  for  she  was 
vivacious  in  manner,  attractive  in  dress,  and  competent  in 
housework.  After  dinner  she  proved  that  she  had  other 
accomplishments  by  playing  the  guitar  and  singing.  The 
Colonel,  not  to  be  outdone,  gave  us  a  couple  of  vocal  selec¬ 
tions;  Rose  supported  his  efforts  by  improvising  an  accom¬ 
paniment  on  the  mclodeon.  All  in  all  it  was  a  felicitous 
occasion,  and  when  the  Colonel  and  Dr.  Churchill  har¬ 
nessed  up  to  go  back  to  Battle  River,  they  left  a  happv 
family  behind  them. 

Little  did  the  Colonel  realize  all  that  the  casually  uttered 
words  “Get  them  ready”  entailed.  It  took  almost  unlimited 

2  William  J.  Thornby  was  born  in  1856  in  Greenwich,  Washington 
County,  New  York,  lie  came  to  the  Black  Hills  in  1877,  reaching 
Dcadwood  on  April  19.  He  was  interested  in  mining;  was  the  first  to 
locate  Minnekahta  Springs  and  (with  W.  P.  Jcnncv)  Hot  Springs  in 
Fall  River  County,  D.T.;  was  the  first  county  judge,  first  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  first  county  assessor  of  Custer  County.  In  1SS7  when 
he  was  given  the  rank  of  colonel  by  Governor  Church,  he  added  an¬ 
other  “first”— first  to  whom  this  title  was  accorded  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River.  In  1892  he  was  elected  state  senator  from  Fall  River  and 
Custer  counties.  From  1898  until  his  death  he  was  connected  with 
Government  Assay  Office  in  Dcadwood.  Source:  Jesse  Browm  and  A. 
M.  Willard,  The  Black  Hills  Trails  (Rapid  City:  T  he  Rapid  City 
Journal  Co.,  1924). 
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scrimping,  scheming,  and  sewing  to  get  the  family  suitably 
attired  for  the  coming  public  appearance.  White  dresses 
were  considered  the  best  taste  for  young  girls,  and  washing 
and  ironing  made  some  of  those  from  last  season  usable. 
Mayo  had  to  have  a  new  suit;  Sidney  could  get  by  with 
what  he  had. 

Since  tanned  skin  was  anything  but  fashionable,  especially 
if  one  was  to  appear  behind  the  footlights,  all  kinds  of 
bleaches  were  tried.  Nettie  had  read  somewhere  that  butter¬ 
milk  was  a  good  tan  remover,  and  we  all  used  it  assiduously. 
Nettie  was  particularly  concerned  about  her  complexion 
as  she  had  freckles.  Quin  disliked  anything  that  smelled  or 
even  looked  like  milk,  but  nonetheless  she  would  shut  her 
eyes,  hold  her  nose,  and  courageously  daub  buttermilk  on 
her  face.  Freckles  resisted  the  treatment,  but  otherwise  it 
worked  satisfactorily  and  we  had  achieved  a  citified  pallor 
when  the  time  came  to  leave  for  the  concert  in  Rapid. 

Our  performance  was  scheduled  for  Saturday  night,  June 
5,  and  at  four  a.m.  on  Friday  we  were  up  and  ready  to  start. 
Wc  wanted  to  get  well  on  our  way  before  the  sun  became 
too  hot.  The  female  part  of  the  contingent  wore  sunbon- 
ncts,  of  course,  which  would  be  exchanged  for  sightlier 
headgear  when  wc  got  in  sight  of  town,  and  the  one  parasol 
was  put  in  use  whenever  the  wind  permitted.  But  in  spite 
of  all  our  precautions  the  sun  and  wind  had  put  a  bloom  on 
our  noses  by  the  end  of  the  day’s  ride. 

We  had  only  one  means  of  conveyance,  a  Studcbaker 
lumber  wagon,  with  two  spring  scats;  to  provide  a  third 
seat  a  board  softened  somewhat  by  a  folded  comforter  was 
put  across  the  top  of  the  wagon  box.  When  we  younger 
ones  got  tired  of  riding,  wc  would  trot  along  beside  the 
wagon  or  sit  in  the  back  with  the  endboard  out  and  our 
legs  dangling.  Wc  ate  lunch  at  Spring  Creek  so  that  Nobby 
and  Mary  could  get  a  drink  of  water  and  graze  awhile. 
They  needed  the  rest  for  there  was  a  heavy  load.  Every 
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time  the  wagon  went  into  Rapid  it  carried  bread,  butter, 
eggs,  and  anything  else  that  could  be  spared  from  our  none 
too  bountiful  food  supply  for  Od  and  Joe. 

On  this  and  other  trips  we  would  scarcely  get  inside 
their  house  before  Bessie,  Sam,  and  Mina  Post  would  turn 
up  (if  they  weren’t  already  on  hand).  They  reasoned  that 
as  Joe  and  Lady  Joe  had  no  children  naturally  they  would 
be  more  than  welcome  at  any  time.  The  Post  trio  called 
our  parents  “Mother”  and  “Father”  and  their  own  parents 
“Papa”  and  “Mamma.”  Whenever  anyone  came  up  from 
the  ranch  they  would  ask,  “Did  Mother  come?  Did  Father 
come?” 

Since  we  didn’t  get  to  Rapid  very  often  there  was  always 
plenty  to  talk  about.  On  this  occasion  Od  had  thoughtfully 
secured  for  us  several  copies  of  the  weekly  edition  of  the 
Black  Hills  Journal ,  which  came  out  that  day  and  carried 
an  announcement  of  our  concert  at  Library  Ilall.  Referring 
to  the  notice— “of  a  most  flattering  character”— which  had 
appeared  in  the  Republican  after  our  Vermillion  perform¬ 
ance,  the  Journal  said  that 

Judging  from  it  and  from  the  fact  that  the  band  has 
just  been  equipped  with  a  complete  set  of  new  instru¬ 
ments,  and  is  in  excellent  practice,  the  entertainment  will 
be  worthy  of  a  good  attendance.  Besides  the  brass  music 
by  the  full  band,  there  will  be  vocal,  guitar,  violin,  organ, 
harmonica,  and  kazoo  music.  The  band  will  render  a 
few  selections  on  the  American  House  porch  in  the 
afternoon.  Admission  to  the  concert  is  fixed  at  fifty  cents 
for  adults;  twenty-five  cents  for  children;  reserved  scats 
for  sale  at  Marble’s  at  seventy-five  cents  each.  The  doors 
will  be  opened  at  7.30  o’clock  and  the  concert  will  begin 
at  8.30.  Programs  will  be  issued  tomorrow. 

No  doubt  because  it  was  overshadowed  in  importance 
by  the  railroad  celebration  which  followed,  my  recollec¬ 
tions  of  this  concert  seem  to  have  faded  away  except  for 
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one  number  on  the  program— the  encore  given  by  Rose  to 
a  poem  which  she  recited. 

We  stood  by  the  bars  as  the  sun  went  down 
* 

Behind  the  hill  on  a  summer’s  day. 

Her  eyes  were  tender,  big  and  brown, 

And  her  breath  as  sweet  as  the  new-mown  hay. 

Far  from  the  west  the  faint  sunshine 
Glanced  sparkling  off  her  golden  hair; 

Her  calm  clear  eyes  were  turned  toward  mine 
And  a  look  of  contentment  rested  there. 

I  sec  her  bathed  in  the  sunliyht  flood; 

O  9 

I  see  her  standing  peacefully  now; 

Peacefully  standing  and  chewing  her  cud 
As  I  rubbed  her  ears,  the  Jersey  cow. 

The  concert  achieved  its  purpose:  we  were  engaged  to 
play  at  the  railroad  celebration  the  following  month.  This 
would  be  the  band’s  first  appearance  as  a  paid  organization. 
The  fee  was  probably  no  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  but 
the  excitement  of  getting  ready  to  go  and  the  fun  of  taking 
part  in  an)'  kind  of  public  performance— to  say  nothing  of 
the  honor— was  compensation  enough  for  us. 

Because  of  the  necessity  to  care  for  the  livestock  and 
chickens  it  was  difficult  for  the  whole  family  to  get  away 
from  the  ranch  at  one  time.  Fortunately  there  was  a  bach¬ 
elor  who  lived  not  far  from  us  and  who  wouldn’t  be  going 
into  Rapid  until  the  day  of  the  celebration;  he  agreed  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  place  while  we  were  gone.  On  this  trip 
we  started  early  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July  3,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  cutting  across  the  country  went  up  the  creek  as 
far  as  Battle  River  station  where  we  spent  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day,  going  on  to  Rapid  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

From  the  number  of  rigs  on  the  road  as  we  neared  the 
town,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  Black  Hills  population 
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turning  out  for  the  holiday.  We  were  fortunate  to  be  stay- 
mg  with  Joe  and  Od  as  hotels  and  lodging  houses  were  al¬ 
ready  bulging.  People  continued  to  pour  in  all  day  Sunday; 
those  without  relatives  or  friends  in  town  came  prepared 
to  camp  out.  Luckily  it  didn’t  rain— it  was  easier  to  endure 
the  dust  than  to  slog  around  in  sticky  gumbo. 

The  excursion  train  was  scheduled  to  arrive  early  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  but  (as  is  usual  with  excursion  trains)  it  was 
late  and  did  not  pull  in  until  about  eleven  o’clock.  Heading 
the  welcoming  procession  was  the  Fort  Meade  Military 
Band  follow  ed  by  officials  of  the  railroad,  county,  and  city 
in  carriages;  then  the  Bowrcr  Family  Band,  more  officials, 
the  G.A.R.,  lodges,  and  merchants.  Next  came  the  Graves 
Family  Band— a  colored  organization  recently  come  to  town 
—in  a  chariot  drawn  by  ten  yoke  of  oxen;  then  baseball 
teams,  calithumpians,  and  anyone  else  that  wanted  to  get 
into  the  parade.  A  mule  train  and  stagecoach  brought  up 
the  rear.  The  calithumpians  have  their  present-day  counter¬ 
parts  in  some  of  the  zanier  marchers  in  American  Legion 
and  Simmers’  parades:  they  dressed  in  outlandish  costumes 
and  w'ent  through  all  kinds  of  acrobatic  antics.3 

In  one  of  the  carriages  was  Florence  Flormann,  daughter 
of  a  prominent  mining  promoter,  riding  along  with  one 
elegantly  gloved  hand  against  the  supports  which  held  up 
the  carriage  top.  This  sight  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
Rose— she  wondered  if  she  ever  w?ould  have  a  pair  of  kid 
gloves  and  an  ostrich-plumed  hat  and  a  mop  of  wavy  blonde 
curls.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  there  might  be  many  a 

3  In  Horsefeatbers  and  Other  Curious  Wordsby  Charles  E.  Funk  and 
Charles  E.  Funk,  Jr.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1958),  I  read  that 
the  calithumpian  idea  started  at  Yale  in  1 S56.  B.  II.  Halls  “College 
Words  and  Customs”  is  cited  as  the  authority  for  the  derivation  of 
the  word  from  the  Greek  halos  (Beautiful)  and  thump;  calithumpians 
=  Beautiful  thumpers.  Students  strummed  on  pans,  kettles,  coal  buck¬ 
ets,  and  other  "discordant  noise-makers.” 
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little  girl  on  the  sidelines  wishing  she  could  play  in  a  band 
as  Rose  was  doing. 

When  the  train  finally  pulled  in— it  consisted  of  a  baggage 
car,  a  mail  car,  three  coaches,  and  two  pullmans— the  two 
hundred  passengers  were  escorted  to  the  courthouse  grounds 
and  there  exercises  were  held  appropriate  to  the  importance 
of  the  occasion.  We  were  seated  in  the  grandstand  along 
with  the  speakers  of  the  day;  above  us,  on  a  kind  of  balcony, 
was  the  Fort  Meade  band.  When  the  chairman  waved  for 
music,  their  leader  took  it  for  granted  that  his  band  was  the 
one  to  respond.  This  irked  Sidney  and  during  the  closing 
speech  bv  a  visiting  official,  he  said,  “Now,  girls,  be  ready 
to  play  on  the  instant  this  speaker  gets  through.” 

The  chairman  had  hardly  risen  from  his  seat  to  signal  for 
music  when  Sid  did  his  own  waving  and  the  Bower  Band 
struck  up  with 

Hail,  Columbia!  happy  land! 

Hail,  ye  heroes!  heaven-born  band  .  .  . 

The  stirring  strains  of  the  familiar  patriotic  tunc  struck  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  audience  and  there 
was  a  storm  of  clapping  and  shouting.  It  took  the  breath 
right  out  of  the  members  of  the  Fort  Meade  band  and  the 
disgruntled  warriors  folded  up  their  music  racks  and  left 
the  platform. 

After  the  benediction,  the  hungry  crowd  dispersed  for 
refreshments.  Horse-racing,  foot-racing,  broncho-busting, 
and  various  other  contests  went  on  during  the  afternoon 
and  then  the  dusty  exodus  from  Rapid  began.  But  there  was 
still  a  crowd  who  stayed  to  sec  the  firew  orks  and  a  home- 

w 

talent  play,  “The  Banker’s  Daughter,”  and  to  go  to  the 
grand  ball  afterward.  And  thus  did  the  little  frontier  tov'n 
of  Rapid  City,  with  its  dirt  streets  and  wooden  sidewalks, 
its  false-front  stores  and  scattered  homes,  rise  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  celebrate  a  history-making  event. 
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Seventy-five  years  later,  at  the  time  of  Dakota’s  territorial 

#  r 

centennial,  a  historian  was  to  write  that 

The  arrival  of  the  first  railway  train  in  Rapid  City  .  .  . 
symbolized  the  economic,  political,  and  social  stability 
attained  by  the  Black  Hills  settlements.  As  early  as  1SS0, 
visitors  were  commenting  on  the  changes  that  were  taking 
place.  The  population  had  grown  to  about  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand.  Banditry*  and  stage  holdups  by  road  agents  were 
becoming  rarer  occurrences.  Civil  authority  had  become 
firmly  established.  .  .  .  The  mining  camps  were  losing 
their  frontier  look,  and  the  constructive  forces  of  religion 
and  education  were  everywhere  in  evidence.  A  higher 
degree  of  economic  diversification  prevailed  through  the 
development  of  agriculture  in  the  fertile  valleys  and  the 
growth  of  industry  in  the  larger  towns.  .  .  .* 4 

The  Battle  River  celebration  and  picnic  later  in  the  week 
was  more  of  a  neighborly  affair,  giving  the  settlers  around 
about  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  one  another.  On  this 
occasion  I  stayed  home  with  Mamma,  who  preferred  look¬ 
ing  after  the  ranch  to  another  hot  ride  in  the  lumber  wagon. 

In  spite  of  the  usual  precautions  against  the  sun’s  rays, 
Rose’s  blouse,  which  was  a  pretty  blue  when  she  started,  was 
faded  to  white  in  the  back  by  the  time  she  reached  town. 
Net  tried  to  console  her  with  the  thought  it  would  be  physi¬ 
cally  impossible  for  anyone  to  look  at  her  front  and  back  at 
the  same  time,  so  the  difference  in  color  wouldn’t  be  noticed 
—and  anyway  Colonel  1  hornby  would  be  looking  at  Lulu, 
not  her.  In  the  latter  instance,  at  least,  Nettie  was  absolutely 

right.  What  time  he  had  w  hen  not  attending  to  his  duties  as 

° _  .  ° 

4  Herbert  S.  Schell,  History  of  South  Dakota,  155. 

As  part  of  the  centennial  celebration  in  Rapid  City,  a  pageant  was 

staged,  one  episode  of  which  re-created  a  performance  by  the  Bower 

Family  Band.  My  sevcn-ycar-old  granddaughter  Laura  impersonated 

me,  playing  the  bass  drum  during  the  rendition  of  our  old  number, 

“Over  the  \\  aves”  waltz.  \\  hen  my  granddaughter  reported  that  she 

wasn’t  a  bit  scared,  even  though  she  had  to  take  a  curtain  call,  she 

sounded  just  like  Quinnie  or  me  talking. 
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Master  of  Ceremonies,  the  Colonel  was  making  sure  that  the 
band,  especially  Lu,  was  well  taken  care  of. 

The  celebration  ended  on  a  sad  note:  a  little  boy  was 
drowned  in  the  creek  where  he  was  playing  with  some  chil¬ 
dren.  Quin  worried  all  the  rest  of  the  dav,  thinking  that  I 
mi^ht  have  fallen  in  the  creek  and  drowned;  she  could 
hardly  wait  until  she  reached  home  and  found  that  I  was 

J 

peacefully  asleep. 


We  had  to  make  up  for  our  gadding  about  by  putting  in 
the  summer  working  in  the  garden  and  the  corn  and  hay- 
fields.  However,  I  rather  doubt  that  I  did  much  work  even 
on  jobs  I  might  have  been  able  to  do— such  as  bugging  pota¬ 
toes.  I  had  much  rather  play  with  Duck  and  the  piglets  and 
calves  or  else  draw  pictures,  horses  in  particular. 

We  also  were  much  occupied  with  our  playhouses,  so 
indicative  of  the  future.  Nettie  played  that  she  had  children, 
but  Quin  kept  her  house  spick  and  span  and  did  not  wrant 
children  messing  it  up.  Rose,  who  preferred  to  spend  her 
spare  time  reading,  took  a  room  in  Net’s  playhouse  and 
“boarded”  with  her.  As  for  me,  I  was  forever  starting  a  new 
house— in  fact,  I  was  always  starting  things  and  not  finishing 
them.  (But  once  1  had  a  good  reason  for  not  doing  so.  I  had 
forgotten  what  day  it  was  and  w*as  busily  making  a  new 
house  when  my  father  said,  “Why,  Babe,  don’t  vou  know 
that  this  is  Sunday?”  No  more  playhouse  building  that  day.) 
For  the  most  part  our  houses  were  rather  impressionistic- 
nothing  to  prevent  horses,  cows,  or  pigs  from  walking  over 
them.  The  rooms  were  divided  by  rocks  or  boards,  and 
boxes  served  for  furniture  and  cupboards.  Once  Quin,  Net, 
and  Ervic  played  that  they  were  cave  dwellers  and  dug  holes 
in  the  side  of  a  clay  bank.  But  it  wras  pretty  tedious  work, 
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so  they  stopped  when  the  holes  were  large  enough  to  house 
their  dolls,  and  did  their  cave  dwelling  by  proxy. 

We  lost  interest  in  playhouses  for  awhile  after  the  day  that 
Papa  came  home  from  town  with  the  rag  carpet  which  had 
been  woven  from  the  rags  we  had  sewed  together  during 
the  winter.  Much  care  had  been  taken  in  selecting  the  warp, 
which  was  mostly  brown  and  green  with  narrow  stripes  of 
yellow’,  blue,  and  black  in  between.  After  fresh  hay  had 
been  put  on  the  floor,  the  carpet  was  stretched  tightly  over 
it  and  tacked  dowm  all  the  way  around  close  to  the  wall.  I 
remember  how7  sweet  the  hay  smelled,  and  how  Quin  and  1 
w’ould  roll  over  and  over  on  the  soft  new’  floor  covering. 

Aunt  Lida  once  said  that  no  matter  what  our  circum¬ 
stances  were,  Mamma  always  had  a  carpet  on  the  floor.  It 
might  be  added  that  she  always  had  a  tablecloth  on  the  table, 
red  for  everyday  and  white  for  company.  (Today's  house¬ 
wives,  whose  “tablecloth’’  often  consists  of  wipc-oflable 
plastic  mats,  are  reminded  that  Mamma  did  her  laundry 
without  benefit  of  washing  machine,  drying  unit,  or 
mangle.)  Our  steel  knives  and  forks  were  kept  bright  by 
scouring  with  brick  dust  or  ashes;  the  china  was  ironstone; 
and  we  drank  out  of  heavy  glass  goblets  and  tumblers  with 
horseshoe  or  anchor  designs  on  the  bottom.  YVc  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  what  prices  that  china  and  glassware  would 
command  from  a  generation  that  bought  them  as  “anti¬ 
ques.” 

Since  there  was  enough  of  our  family  to  fill  one  table— 
and  since  we  didn’t  have  too  many  extra  dishes— w7hen  we 
had  a  lot  of  company,  the  meal  was  served  in  two  sittings. 
Children  were  expected  to  wait  for  the  second  table,  and  at 
our  house  the  young  ones’  stomachs  were  “stayed”  with  big 
pieces  of  bread  and  butter.  Fortunately  the  dinners  were  not 
six-course  ones:  everything  but  the  dessert  was  put  on  the 
table  on  platters  and  in  bowls  and  people  helped  themselves. 
While  dessert  was  being  eaten,  dishes  w  ere  washed  for  use 
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on  the  second  tabic,  so  there  was  hardly  any  stage-wait  be- 
tween  sittings;  in  fact,  wc  children  would  often  be  seated 
and  heaping  our  plates  before  the  chairs  had  a  chance  to  cool 
off. 

Only  a  very  few  Sundays  was  there  no  need  for  a  white 
tablecloth.  The  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  arranged  for  the  minister  of  the  church  at 
Buffalo  Gap,  Reverend  Fred  A.  Shaver,  to  come  to  our  com¬ 
munity  and  hold  services  every  other  week  in  the  school- 
house.  A  congregation  was  organized  and  Father  sent  to  the 
church  in  Vermillion  for  a  letter  of  dismission.  This  stated 
that  Father  and  Mother  and  their  children  (except  Quin  and 
me)  were  members  in  good  standing  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional  Church  of  Vermillion,  and  “are  hereby  dismissed  at 
their  own  request,  and  affectionately  recommended  to  the 
fellowship  of  any  evangelical  church  wherever  their  lot  may 
be  cast.  And  may  God  make  them  useful  in  the  Church  is 
the  Prayer  of  the  Church  in  this  place.”  The  fellowship  at 
Steele  School  gave  the  people  opportunity  to  meet  and  dis¬ 
cuss  their  everyday  problems  and  the  aff  airs  of  the  territory 
and  nation  as  well  as  to  attend  church  services. 

Saturday  became  a  day  of  preparation  for  Sunday.  Extra 
baking  was  done,  clothes  pressed,  and  shoes  shined.  Papa  was 
very  particular  about  having  our  shoes  shined.  If  the  black¬ 
ing  ran  out  before  wc  could  get  a  fresh  supply,  wc  used  soot 
from  the  stove  mixed  with  oil.  Papa  wore  a  stiff-bosomed 
shirt  which  Mamma  had  much  ado  to  iron  without  the 
starch  sticking  or  the  iron  scorching  it.  With  this  shirt  he 
wore  a  standup  collar  and  bow  tic,  and  though  he  could 
manage  to  get  the  collar  buttoned  at  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  do  one  of  the  front  buttons,  when  it  cainc  to  the  second 
button  he  would  start  muttering,  “What’s  the  matter  with 
this  confounded  collar?  Does  the  starch  have  to  be  so  stiff?” 
And  Mamma  would  say,  “Now,  Calvin,  just  be  patient,  and 
I  will  button  it  for  you.”  And  she  would  complete  the  but- 
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tonincr  operation  by  tying  the  bow  tie  as  well,  knowing 
he  could  never  tie  it  himself.  We  all  wore  our  best  clothes 
to  Sunday  services.  Cousin  Ervie  had  a  brown  silk  dress, 
made  over  from  one  sent  by  an  aunt  back  in  Wisconsin.  She 
put  the  rest  of  us  in  the  shade,  swishing  into  church  clad  in 
such  elegance. 

The  minister  and  his  wife  often  had  Sunday  dinner  with 
us,  and  once  when  Reverend  Shaver  was  unable  to  take  the 
sendee  he  sent  a  substitute.  This  man  came  to  dinner,  but 
didn’t  seem  to  relish  the  dessert  of  dried  plum  pie  and  left 
part  of  it  on  his  plate.  Net,  clearing  up  after  the  meal,  no¬ 
ticed  the  remains  of  the  pie  and  remarked  thoughtfully, 
“Well,  we  might  have  taken  out  the  pits.” 

Other  Sunday  guests  were  the  horsemen  from  the  Mc¬ 
Cloud  horse  ranch  below  us  on  Rattle  Creek  and  several 
bachelors  who  may  not  have  been  as  much  interested  in  the 
church  services  as  they  were  in  home-cooked  dinners  and  an 
afternoon  in  the  company  of  young  ladies.  Rut  the  young 
men  did  not  all  camp  on  our  doorstep.  There  were  other 
well-laden  tables  and  attractive  girls  in  the  neighborhood. 

1  he  arrival  in  the  summer  of  1886  of  Grandpa  and 
Grandma  Bower  and  Uncle  Rue’s  family  was  reported  in 
the  Hcrmosa  Pilot  in  an  article  about  a  newspaper  (hand¬ 
written)  founded  and  edited  by  Cousin  Roxie,  who  also  had 
established  a  play  post  office  halfway  between  our  houses. 
This  consisted  of  a  wooden  box  divided  into  compartments 
and  nailed  high  enough  in  a  tree  so  that  it  wouldn’t  be  dis¬ 
lodged  by  cattle  rubbing  their  necks  against  the  tree  trunk. 
There  was  voluminous  correspondence  between  boxholders 
calling  for  numerous  trips  daily  to  post  and  collect  the  mail. 
According  to  the  Pilot  article: 

The  young  people  of  lower  Rattle  Creek  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  paper  called  “The  You  Ret  News.”  It  is  a  weekly 
(not  weakly)  publication  devoted  to  the  locality  where 
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it  li\  tcs.  It  makes  society  events  a  specialty.  Thus  far  only 
a  single  copy  is  issued  per  week,  and  that  is  mailed  at  the 
neighborhood  post-office  (situated  in  a  cottonw  ood  tree) 
where  each  subscriber  may  call  and  read  the  “locals.” 
Consequently  its  subscribers  have  to  circulate  instead  of 
the  paper.  I  hope  to  give  you  some  “exchange  items”  from 
it  for  your  next  issue.  .  .  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Bower,  for¬ 
merly  from  Vermillion,  Dak.  and  parents  of  the  Bower 
Brothers,  have  located  in  a  pleasant  valley  tributary  to 
Battle  Creek  and  known  as  Spring  Draw,  in  township  3, 
range  10. . . .  Lewis  S.  Rue,  a  former  resident  of  Ft.  Pierre, 
has  also  located  in  the  aforementioned  township.  lie  has 
a  valuable  quarter  section,  and  has  secured  good  water  at 
the  depth  of  fifteen  feet. 

There  were  seven  children  in  the  Rue  family— Jasper,  Lil¬ 
lie,  Fred,  George,  Alfred,  Birdie,  and  Walter.  Bird  was 
about  my  age  and  we  soon  became  inseparable.  Now  I 
would  not  have  to  play  so  much  by  myself  or  tag  Quin  and 
Ervie  around. 


The  next  bier  event  in  that  eventful  year  was  connected 
with  the  fact  that  Aunt  Lida  and  Uncle  Willis  were  engaged 
as  teachers  at  the  public  school  of  Custer.5  Uncle  Willis  had 
come  to  lower  Battle  Creek  at  the  same  time  as  Grandpa 
and  Grandma.  As  I  have  told,  he  had  been  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Vermillion  and  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace;  later 

5  Custer  City  was  organised  on  August  10,  1875,  five  days  before 
“miners  or  other  unauthorized  citizens”  were  required  to  withdraw 
from  the  Black  Mills  “until  some  new  treaty  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Indians.”  Before  they  abandoned  their  camp  on 
French  Creek,  the  miners  established  the  townsitc  in  an  attempt  to 
protect  the  claims  which  would  be  held  for  them  for  forty  days  after 
the  Hills  were  lawfully  opened.  The  first  mining  district  in  the  Hills 
had  been  formed  just  a  few  months  before,  on  May  29,  1875,  by  a 
company  of  Dakotans  operating  on  French  Creek  (“where  the  dirt 
‘yielded  pay  in  every  pan’”).  Kingsbury,  I.  907-908. 

Custer  is  the  highest  town  in  the  Black  Hills,  situated  in  a  beautiful 
wide  valley  surrounded  by  romantic  scenery.  In  those  days,  as  an 
expression  of  confidence  in  a  town’s  growth,  the  wrord  “city”  was 
often  added  to  its  name,  e.g.,  Custer  City,  Rapid  City,  Lead  City. 
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he  served  as  clerk  of  the  city  council,  and  for  a  time  had 
been  U.S.  mail  clerk  on  the  run  from  Canton  to  Chamber¬ 
lain.  But  what  he  was  best  at  was  teaching.  In  the  words  of  a 
Republican  article  reprinted  in  the  Custer  Chronicle ,  “As  a 
teacher,  he  has  no  superior  in  Clay  County  and  few  equals 
and  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  acknowledged  educational 
leaders  and  one  of  the  outstanding  writers  in  Dakota.” 

When  school  in  Custer  took  up  in  September  Aunt  Lida 
and  Uncle  Willis  set  up  housekeeping  there  in  a  small  cabin. 
Each  had  filed  on  a  claim,  but  as  long  as  a  homesteader 
could  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  being  oil  his  claim— as, 
for  example,  to  earn  money  to  improve  it— he  could  hold  on 
to  it  by  spending  several  days  there  at  stated  intervals.  This 
provision  in  the  law  enabled  Uncle  Willis  and  Aunt  Lida  to 
teach  in  Custer  without  forfeiting  the  right  to  their  land. 

Since  our  school  did  not  begin  until  November  we  had 
plenty  of  time  for  practicing,  and  Sidney  was  wondering 
when  and  where  we  might  give  another  concert  when  we 
received  the  following  letter  signed  by  fourteen  citizens  of 
Custer: 

Custer  City,  D.T. 

Sept.  3,  1886 

To  the  Members  of  the  Bower  Family  Band, 

Hermosa,  D.T. 


We,  the  undersigned  residents  of  Custer  City,  D.T., 
having  learned  of  your  reputation  as  a  family  of  cele¬ 
brated  musicians,  and  appreciating  the  fact  of  your  being 
permanent  residents  of  Custer  County,  we  take  a  special 
interest  in  your  skill  and  success.  We  therefore  take 
pleasure  in  inviting  you  to  favor  our  people  with  a  public 
entertainment  the  same  to  be  given  in  this  city  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 


This  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  almost  equal  to  playing 
for  the  railroad  celebration,  and  wc  felt  sure  it  was  owing  to 
some  spadework  on  the  part  of  Uncle  Willis  and  Aunt  Lida. 
Sidney  immediately  sat  dow  n  and  replied: 
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Hermosa,  Custer  Co. 

Sept.  6,  18S6 

S.  R.  Shankland,  Joseph  Kubler  and  others: 

Your  letter  of  invitation  to  visit  your  city  and  give  a 
concert  is  received.  In  reply  would  say,  that  we  will  visit 
Custer  City,  Sept.  30,  1886,  and  give  a  public  entertain¬ 
ment.  Allow  us  to  say  that  we  greatly  appreciate  your  in¬ 
vitation,  and  will  endeavor  to  entertain  your  people  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  Sidney  Bower,  Leader 

There  ensued  the  usual  preparations— detanning  of  skins, 
obtaining  suitable  apparel,  intensive  rehearsing— and  the 
usual  adjurations  in  the  press  to  go  and  hear  “the  youngest 
tuba  player  in  the  west”  and  “the  fivc-ycar-old  baritone 
player.” 

Custer  was  forty  miles  from  the  ranch  with  the  last  half 
of  the  journey  over  rough  and  mountainous  country,  so  we 
started  on  the  afternoon  of  September  29  and  went  as  far 
as  the  Schimmcrhorn  ranch  on  Squaw  Creek.  There  we 
camped  out  for  the  night  and  before  retiring  the  band 
played  several  pieces  for  the  Schimmcrhorn  family.  Settlers 
within  hearing  must  have  wondered  w  here  the  strains  of 
music  were  coming  from,  and  one  in  particular— a  certain 
youth  who  was  herding  sheep  for  his  father  on  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  hillside— could  not  believe  his  ears.  The  incident  puzzled 
him  for  years— until,  as  will  be  told,  he  met  and  married  one 
of  the  Bow;er  girls  who  was  performing  that  night. 

Early  next  morning  we  resumed  our  journey,  crossing 
over  a  divide  and  following  the' winding  course  of  French 
Creek  through  mountains  covered  with  spruce  and  tall  pine 
trees.  Once  in  a  while  we’d  catch  a  glimpse  of  Harney  Peak, 
the  highest  mountain  cast  of  the  Rockies.  The  jolting  of  our 
lumber  wagon  over  the  rough  road  was  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  scenic  beauties  along  the  way.  We  had 
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never  seen  such  huge  ferns  as  those  bordering  the  streams. 
There  were  oak,  maple,  birch,  and  poplar  trees  different 
from  those  on  the  ranch.  The  plumes  of  goldcnrod  gave 
notice  that  autumn  had  arrived;  and  we  passed  great  clumps 
of  hazelnut  brush,  loaded  with  nuts,  and  raspberry  bushes 
and  strawberry  which  must  have  been  lush  with  fruit  earlier 
in  the  season.  We  rested  on  the  soft  green  carpets  of  kin- 
nikinick  and  listened  to  the  soughing  of  the  pines. 

Reaching  Custer  at  midday,  we  went  to  the  house  where 
Uncle  Willis  and  Aunt  Lida  lived.  That  afternoon  we 
shopped  at  the  village  dry-goods  stores,  Albien’s  and  Booth’s 
and  Webster’s,  and  then  did  some  final  rehearsing.  We  were 
anxious  to  please  the  people  of  Custer  and  perhaps  they 
were  anxious  to  be  pleased— at  any  rate  the  program  that 
night  at  Albien  Hall  went  off  very  well.  While  our  voices 
were  not  trained,  they  were  pleasing  in  quality  and  true  in 
pitch.  The  brass  part,  though  small,  was  exceptionally  good: 
full  of  rhythm  and  expression  and— what  was  of  most  im¬ 
portance— the  tones  were  mellow  and  in  perfect  tunc. 

Quin,  who  did  the  worrying  for  us,  said  she  was  glad 
when  Lulu  and  Rose  were  through  singing  their  duet,  “In 
the  Starlight,”  because  there  was  one  high  note  she  was  al¬ 
ways  afraid  Lu  would  not  reach.  Quin  was  sometimes 
brought  to  the  verge  of  tears  by  my  rendition  of  “Driven 
from  Home,”  barefooted  and  with  a  little  old  shawl  around 
my  shoulders.  Here  are  the  words  I  sang: 

Out  in  this  cold  world,  out  in  the  street, 

Asking  a  penny  of  each  one  I  meet. 

Shoeless  I  wander  about  through  the  day, 

Wearing  my  young  life  in  sorrow  away. 

No  one  to  love  me,  no  one  to  bless, 

No  one  to  pity  me,  none  to  caress; 

Fatherless,  motherless,  sadly  I  roam, 

A  child  of  misfortune,  I’m  driven  from  home. 
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Chon  is 

No  one  to  help  me,  no  one  to  bless, 

No  one  to  pity  me,  none  to  caress; 

Fatherless,  motherless,  sadly  I  roam; 

0 

Nursed  by  my  poverty,  driven  from  home 

The  flowers  that  bloomed  that  I  once  loved  to  see 
Seem  bowing  their  heads  as  if  pitying  me; 

The  music  that  mingles  with  voices  of  mirth 

From  the  windows  of  pleasure  and  plenty  on  earth 

Makes  me  think  what  it  is  to  be  friendless  and  poor 
And  I  feel  I  shall  faint  when  I  knock  at  the  door; 

Turn  a  deaf  car  and  no  one  will  come 

To  help  a  poor  wanderer  driven  from  home.  ( Chorus ) 

O  where  shall  I  go  or  what  shall  I  do? 

I’ve  no  one  to  tell  me  what  course  to  pursue. 

I’m  weary,  I’m  footsore,  I’m  hungry,  I’m  weak; 

I  know  not  what  shelter  tonight  1  may  seek. 

Friend  of  all  friends  who  rules  earth  and  sea, 

Look  with  a  pitying  eye  upon  me. 

I'll  wander  about  till  his  messenger  comes 
To  take  me  to  Father  and  Mother  at  home.  ( Chorus ) 

After  the  concert,  the  long  hot  trip  had  to  be  taken  over 
again.  We  were  all  tired  and  said  a  lot  of  foolish  things  and 
did  a  lot  of  snickering  and  giggling  on  the  way  home. 
Grandfather  Bower  rode  home  with  us,  and  after  several 
miles  of  listening  to  this  said,  “Calvin,  I  never  knew  before 
what  a  bunch  of  galoots  your  children  were.” 

It  was  not  until  we  received  the  next  issue  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  that  we  learned  how  well  the  entertainment  had  gone 
over.  It  was  “a  most  perfect  success”  and  we  were  “a  cele¬ 
brated  musical  family”  of  “whom  every  member  is  a  star.” 
There  were  references  to  “the  almost  endless  variety  of 
musical  instruments  employed,  all  of  which  were  played  to 
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perfection,”  to  “a  wonderful  tuba  solo  by  petite  Bower,” 
and  to  Lulu  and  Rose’s  duet  that  Quinnie  had  worried  about 
(it  “received  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  audience”). 
The  final  bouquet  was  flung  at  Sidney— “The  leader  of  the 
band  is  unquestionably  a  perfect  master  of  the  situation,  as 
he  so  unmistakably  has  the  most  perfect  familiarity  with  the 
intricate  duties  involved  in  the  position.” 

Well,  even  we  ourselves  doubted  that  we  were  quite  that 
good,  but  we  were  grateful  to  the  Chronicle  all  the  same, 
and  hoped  that  people  in  other  Black  Hills  towns  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  a  copy  would  take  note  that  Ye  Ed  “cheerfully 
commends  the  Bower  family  to  the  residents  of  the  different 
places  in  which  they  may  decide  to  give  musical  entertain¬ 
ments.” 
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Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  dreariness 
and  monotony  of  existence  on  the  Great  Plains  in 
pioneer  days,  and  I  suspect  that  in  the  Bower  household, 
particularly  during  the  ’6o’s  and  ’yo’s,  there  were  long,  bleak 
stretches  that  left  their  mark  on  my  parents  and  the  older 
children.  But  to  me— in  memory,  at  least— life  in  our  large 
family  was  like  a  party  most  of  the  time.  For  one  thing  we 
children  seemed  to  have  an  unlimited  capacity  for  laughter, 
and  it  would  manifest  itself  even  (or  perhaps  especially)  at 
inappropriate  moments.  My  father  always  asked  a  blessing 
before  we  ate,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  he  made  it  short; 
almost  invariably  something  would  strike  us  as  funny  and 
it  was  hard  to  hold  in  till  he  was  through.  Many  and  many 
a  time  in  order  to  quiet  11s  down  someone  would  have  to  be 
sent  away  from  table— Quin,  more  often  than  not,  since  she 
usually  was  the  one  who  made  us  laugh. 

But  while  I  am  prepared  to  grant  that  life  with  “a  bunch 
of  galoots”  may  have  been  louder  and  funnier  than  was 
normal  in  most  pioneering  families,  it  was  no  less  hard  and 
precarious,  no  less  a  day-to-day  affair  with  disaster  always 
lurking  just  around  the  corner.  To  be  sure,  not  every  year 
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was  a  drought  year  or  a  Rood  year  or  a  grasshopper  year, 
any  more  than  every  snowstorm  was  a  blizzard  and  every 
high  wind  a  tornado;  there  were  far  more  friendly  Indians 
than  hostiles  and  far  more  working  cowboys  than  rustlers. 
But  both  nature  and  man  posed  threats  to  existence  that 
had  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  few  weeks  went  by  without 
their  quota  of  emergencies,  ranging  from  small-scale  mis¬ 
haps  to  genuine  catastrophes.  If  it  seems  rather  strange  that 
in  a  community  composed  of  so  many  people  related  to  each 
other  there  were  almost  no  family  feuds  and  intramural 
lashups,  a  good  part  of  the  answer  is  simply  that  we  had  to 
get  along  with  each  other,  and  cooperate,  in  order  to  sur¬ 
vive.1 

During  Father’s  absences  again  and  again  we  had  to  call 
on  others  for  help.  “Others”  most  often  was  Uncle  lzzie— so 
often,  in  fact,  that  “Go  for  Uncle  lzzie!”  became  a  byword 

r 

in  any  emergency.  A  cow  might  break  into  the  cornfield, 
cat  too  much  corn,  and  get  filled  up  with  gas.  Someone 
would  run  to  the  house  shouting  “Go  for  Uncle  lzzie!”  and 
Uncle  lzzie  would  come  and  succor  the  poor  beast  by  stick¬ 
ing  her  in  the  right  place  to  let  the  gas  out.  Whatever  the 
crisis  might  be— whether  lightning  had  started  a  brushfire 
or  one  of  the  children  was  lost  in  the  brakes— wc  went  for 
Uncle  lzzie  and  lie  cither  handled  it  or  told  us  what  to  do. 

If  Uncle  lzzie  ever  wished  that  brother  Cal  would  stay 
at  home  and  look  after  his  ofTspring  and  animals,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  never  let  on.  One  reason,  of  course,  was  that  “Go  for 
Aunt  Kizzie!”  was  a  byword  too,  and  Mamma  more  than 
paid  the  debt  not  only  to  the  Israel  Bowers  but  to  other 
relatives.  When  the  Riddle  twins  were  born,  it  was  Mamma 

1  For  a  classic  account  of  what  the  carlv  settlers  were  up  against 
when  they  mo\cd  out  of  the  humid  regions  east  of  the  Mississippi 
onto  the  Great  Plains,  sec  Walter  Prescott  Webb,  The  Great  Plains 
(Boston:  Ginn  and  Co.,  1931).  A  more  individualized  picture  is  given 
by  Everett  Dick,  The  Sod  House  Frontier  (Lincoln,  Ncbr.:  Johnscn 
Publishing  Co.,  1954). 
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who  ushered  them  into  the  world,  and  she  would  have  as 
gladly  gone  to  the  assistance  of  a  neighbor,  Mrs.  McDer- 
mond,  when  her  Nellie  was  born,  had  she  known  that  she 
was  alone.  As  it  was,  Mrs.  McDermond  cared  as  best  she 
could  for  herself  and  the  baby  and  in  the  morning  had  her 
little  boy  Fred,  barely  old  enough  to  toddle,  bring  her  the 
broom  so  she  could  tic  a  pillowcase  to  the  handle  and  stick 
it  up  through  the  chimney  hole— a  white  flag  signalling  to 
passers-by  that  help  was  needed. 

With  so  many  emergencies  and  unexpected  happenings, 
we  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  getting  in  a  rut.  But  al¬ 
though  no  two  years  were  ever  alike,  there  were  certain 
annual  fixtures— activities  and  celebrations  appointed  to 
each  season— that  gave  our  life  a  certain  pattern.  The  twelve- 
month  span  from  the  fall  of  1 886  to  the  fall  of  1887  will 
serve  as  well  as  any  to  give  an  idea  of  this  pattern. 


When  we  got  back  from  our  Battle  River  trip,  it  was  time 
to  gather  vegetables  and  put  them  in  the  cellar.  And  this 
year  we  really  had  plenty  to  put  in  it.  The  bins  were  piled 
with  potatoes,  pumpkins,  squash,  onions,  beets,  and  cabbage. 
The  corncrib  was  overflowing,  and  even  though  dozens  of 
cars  of  sweet  corn  disappeared  at  each  meal,  that  still  left 
quantities  to  be  dried  for  the  winter’s  use.  But  most  of  all  we 
enjoyed  going  out  to  the  melon  patch  and  filling  up  on  the 
luscious  watermelons  and  muskmelons— they  tasted  much 
sweeter  eaten  off  the  vine  than  if  they  had  been  put  on  ice. 

Ever)7,  fall  pigs  were  butchered  and  what  we  did  not  cat 
or  sell  of  the  meat  when  it  was  fresh  was  made  into  head¬ 
cheese  or  salt  pork.  Butchering  time  was  not  a  favorite  time 
with  me  as  T  didn’t  like  to  hear  the  pigs  squeal  when  their 
throats  were  cut.  I  forgot  about  that  though  when  a  savory 
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mess  of  pigs’  feet  was  dished  up  at  the  table.  On  Thanks¬ 
giving  when  turkeys  were  scarce  we  served  roast  suckling 
pi^  and  never  heard  any  complaints.  Talk  about  leaving  the 
tabic  feeling  a  little  hungry!  We  had  never  heard  of  that 
idea  then  and  certainly  never  practiced  it. 

In  spite  of  gorging  on  occasions  like  Thanksgiving,  we 
weren’t  bothered  with  indigestion.  Our  food  was  plain  and 
wholesome,  and  in  all  our  ranching  days  1  don’t  think  that 
we  ever  called  a  doctor.  We  had  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  fun 
and  went  to  bed  early,  so  why  wouldn’t  we  be  healthy? 
Wc  had  standing  orders  from  Mamma  to  keep  our  feet  dry, 
to  cover  up  if  we  should  lie  down  on  the  lounge,  and  to  put 
on  a  wrap  when  wc  went  out  in  the  wind  or  cold  to  hang 
out  clothes.  We  never  took  any  medicine  except  quinine 
for  colds  and  tea  made  of  cleavers  (wc  pronounced  it  cliv¬ 
ers)  for  a  tonic.  There  was  a  liniment,  St.  Jacob's  oil,  popu¬ 
lar  in  those  days  which  the  men  used  if  they  were  lame  from 
overwork  or  got  chilblains.  Once  Lulu  did  have  quinsy 
which  was  relieved  by  a  homemade  humidifier.  And  once 
Rose  had  a  tooth  Filled  by  Dr.  Gantz  in  Rapid  City— she  felt 
awfully  stuck-up  when  she  came  home  with  gold  in  a  front 
tooth. 

When  the  days  grew  short  wc  spent  the  evenings  around 
the  large  table,  with  a  kerosene  lamp  in  the  center  of  it. 
Some  would  be  poring  over  magazines  or  schoolbooks, 
others  writing  or  sewing.  If  we  ran  out  of  kerosene  before 
a  new  supply  could  be  brought  from  town,  Mamma  would 
fix  up  a  grease  light— a  lamp  wick  soaked  in  lard,  put  in  a 
saucer  of  grease,  and  ignited;  it  made  a  smelly  and  sputtcry 
light,  but  it  was  better  than  passing  the  evening  in  darkness. 

We  had  very  few  books  besides  our  schoolbooks.  Mv 
personal  book  was  a  children’s  annual,  The  Chatterbox , 
which  I  read  “from  kiver  to  kiver”  almost  daily.  However, 
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thanks  to  Joe  and  Od  we  did  have  quite  a  lot  of  magazines 
like  Harper's  and  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  Being  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  Joe  often  had  to  take  merchandise  in  ex¬ 
change  for  advertising,  and  some  of  it  was  handed  on  to  us. 
Wh  at  we  appreciated  most  were  the  magazines  and  papers. 
The  only  papers  that  we  subscribed  to  were  the  Ilermosa 
Pilot  and  the  Youth's  Companion.  We  were  so  eager  to  read 
the  latter  that  we  couldn’t  wait  to  take  turns.  We  would  all 
gather  around  Mamma  and  she  would  read  us  parts  of  it, 
usually  starting  with  the  continued  story,  and  this  served 
the  same  purpose  as  the  piece  of  bread  and  butter  when  we 
were  at  second  table— it  “stayed"’  us  until  our  turn  came. 

There  was  one  publication— it  might  be  called  a  periodical 
since  it  came  out  semiannually— that  vied  with  the  Com - 
panion  for  popularity.  This  was  Montgomery  Ward  and 
Company’s  catalog.  I  cannot  begin  to  compute  how  many 
hours  we  spent  absorbedlv  contemplating  its  pages,  choos¬ 
ing  the  things  we  would  buy  (if  and  when).  Wc  kept  on 
contemplating  them  just  as  nbsorbcdly  after  the  catalog  was 
relegated  to  the  outhouse. 

Once  when  Uncle  Willis  came  to  sec  us  he  brought  word 
of  a  new  mail-order  house  called  Scars  and  Roebuck  which 
was  considered  as  good  or  better  than  Montgomery  Ward 
and  Company.  The  merits  of  the  respective  firms  became  a 
topic  for  argument  all  over  the  country.  But  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Company  had  become  such  a  part  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  people  that  it  took  several  years  for  its 
competitor  to  get  the  volume  of  trade  that  it  deserved. 
Uncle  Izzie’s  family  swore  by  the  older  company  and  sent  to 
it  for  quite  a  lot  of  things,  but  wc  bought  most  of  our  “store 
goods”  either  in  Hermosa  or  Rapid. 

Before  school  began,  the  annual  plumming  expedition  was 
taken.  At  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek,  near  Doc  Perkins’  and 
Holly  Burwcll’s  claims,  was  a  patch  of  wild  plums  large 
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enough  to  supply  a  whole  community.  Plums  were  easy  to 
pick  so  it  didn’t  take  long  to  fill  a  barrel  with  them.  There 
were  also  wild  grapes.  What  a  harvest  of  fruit  we  gathered! 
—and  what  a  good  time  we  had  doing  it!— and  what  is  better 
than  wild  grape  jelly  or  wild  plum  jam? 


With  Aunt  Lida  teaching  in  Custer,  a  new  teacher  was  en- 
gaged  for  the  1886-1887  term  at  Steele  School.  This  was 
none  other  than  Reverend  Shaver.  He  was  a  Harvard  grad¬ 
uate  and  proved  to  be  an  excellent  schoolmaster;  moreover, 
having  had  special  training  in  dramatics,  he  saw  to  it  that  his 
pupils,  who  now  numbered  twenty-eight,  put  on  some 
creditable  entertainments.  One  end  of  the  schoolroom  would 
be  curtained  off  to  be  used  as  a  stage,  and  our  melodeon 
would  be  taken  to  the  schoolhouse  a  few  days  before  the 
performance  for  use  in  practicing  musical  numbers— Aunt 
Lida  had  taught  Rose  enough  music  so  that  she  could  play 
for  the  singing. 

C?  D 

At  school  entertainments  the  featured  attraction  was  reci¬ 
tations.  Net’s  masterpiece  was  “John  Maynard.”  When  she 
put  her  hand  to  her  mouth  and  shouted,  “John  Maynard, 
John  Maynard,  can  you  still  hold  out?”  the  audience  was  on 
the  edge  of  their  chairs  to  learn  if  the  gentleman  did  hold 
out  (which  of  course  he  did).  But  when  it  came  to  speaking 
pieces  no  one  could  excel  Maude  Steele  reciting  “Curfew 
Shall  Not  Ring  Tonight.”  I  doubt  that  even  a  professional 
elocutionist  could  have  done  any  better  by 

Out  she  swung— far  out;  the  city  seemed  a  speck  of 
light  below, 

There  ’twixt  heaven  and  earth  suspended  as  the  bell 
swung  to  and  fro. 
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I  did  not  do  much  reciting,  but  varied  the  program  with 
songs  like  “He  Gave  Me  a  Knife  at  School  One  Day”  and 
“I’m  Going  to  Write  to  Papa.” 

We  had  a  fifteen-minute  recess  morning  and  afternoon, 
and  there  was  an  hour’s  break  at  noon.  We  put  in  the  time 
to  good  advantage  playing  games  like  “Pump,  Pump,  Pull- 
away,”  “Prisoner’s  Base,”  “Ante,  Ante  Over,”  “Drop  the 
Handkerchief,”  and  “Crack  the  Whip.”  There  were  enough 
older  pupils,  counting  girls,  to  play  baseball  and  football. 
When  there  was  snow,  which  didn't  always  last  long  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  chinook  winds,  there  was  fine  coasting.  In  our 
homemade  toboggans  we  coasted  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  a 
crack.  (The  Rue  boys  had  extra-good  toboggans  because 
Uncle  Rue  was  a  carpenter  and  wagonmaker.)  Sometimes 
there  was  good  skating  too.  The  water  was  deep  and  quiet 
in  a  stretch  of  the  creek  near  our  house  and  when  it  froze 
it  made  an  ideal  skating  pond. 

Mamma  often  surprised  us  with  a  bit  of  poetry  or  an  orig¬ 
inal  composition  of  some  kind,  and  one  day  she  wrote  some 
rhymes  about  the  children  at  Steele  School  which  we 
thought  good  enough  to  read  at  the  next  entertainment. 
A  page  of  the  time-yellowed  manuscript  containing  a  few 
preliminaries  seems  to  have  been  lost,  but  here  are  the  verses 
pertaining  to  the  seven  scholars  in  the  Calvin  Bower  house¬ 
hold. 

Sidney,  quiet  and  reserved,  he  seldom  puts  on  airs, 

But  now  that  he  is  twenty-one  will  feel  increasing 
cares. 

• 

Mayo  wouldn’t  give  a  cent  if  all  the  world  were  his; 

Ple’d  give  it  for  a  music  box  and  travel  through  the 
Hills. 

Lulu  says  she  never  can  learn  anything  by  heart 

Unless  it  is  a  foolish  rhyme  or  something  of  that  sort. 
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Rose  can  get  there  on  her  skates,  and  with  her  books 
ain’t  slow, 

Still  Nettie  gets  ahead  of  her  in  spite  of  all  she’ll  do. 

Quinnie  hurries  off  to  school  as  soon  as  her  chicks  arc 
fed. 

There’s  no  one  gets  ahead  of  her,  unless  it's  Cousin 
Fred. 

Laura  goes  to  school  sometimes,  she  hates  to  stay  away, 

For  every  noon  and  recess  gives  her  time  to  play. 

The  concluding  couplet  was: 

The  Reverend  leader  of  our  school  knows  well  what 
he’s  about, 

With  slate  and  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  helps  work  their 
problems  out. 

Every  year  we  had  a  Christmas  tree  at  the  schoolhousc 
and  everyone  for  miles  around  would  come.  This  year  was 
no  exception.  The  tree  was  a  cedar— the  only  kind  of  ever¬ 
green  that  grew  in  our  vicinity— decorated  with  strings  of 
popcorn  alternating  with  cranberries,  and  stockings  made  of 
red  mosquito  bar  filled  with  hard  candy,  apples,  and  maybe 
an  orange.  Needless  to  state,  the  pupils  of  the  school  gave  an 
appropriate  program,  replete  with  carols  and  Christmas 
readings. 

Papa  impersonated  Santa  Claus.  Mamma  and  the  older 
girls  dressed  him  up  in  a  buffalo  overcoat  and  felt  boots, 
and  endowed  him  with  the  requisite  girth  amidships  by 
stuffing  a  pillow  under  the  overcoat.  His  whiskers  were 
made  of  fringed  rope.  Just  before  his  entrance  the  children 
sang  “Old  Santa  Claus  Is  Coming  This  Way,”  and  then 
there  appeared  the  jolly  saint  in  person,  jingling  his  sleigh 
bells  and  dusting  the  snow  off  his  shoulders.  Quin  and  I 
were  terribly  excited  even  though  we  knew  it  was  Papa. 

We  couldn’t  afford  to  give  many  presents  and  we  didn’t 
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receive  many,  but  those  we  did  get  we  prized  highly.  Od 
always  remembered  each  of  us  with  a  gift,  and  this  year  my 
present  from  her  was  a  wax  doll  which  became  the  principal 
figure  in  a  not  so  happy  occasion  for  me. 

Father  was  serving  a  term  as  justice  of  the  peace,  and  one 
very  cold  day  a  lawsuit  was  heard  at  our  house.  A  mail  and 
his  wife,  parties  to  the  suit,  came  over  from  Spring  Creek 
and  brought  their  little  girl  with  them.  In  order  to  keep  her 
quiet,  Father  asked,  “Isn’t  there  a  doll  around  somewhere?” 
So  my  wax  doll  was  brought  forth.  There  w  as  a  blazing  fire 
in  the  stove  and  the  little  girl  sat  close  to  it  to  keep  warm. 
Presently  the  wax  began  to  melt  and  went  streaming  down 
the  doll’s  cheeks.  This  sent  the  tears  streaming  down  my 

cheeks.  Another  tov  was  substituted  for  the  doll,  but  her 

✓ 

beauty  was  ruined. 

It  wasn’t  all  loss,  however,  as  afterwards  we  salvaged  the 
best  of  the  wax  and  used  it  for  chewing  cum.2 

D  C* 

12 


Autumn  wras  the  bountiful  time,  the  time  when  the  land 
rewarded  us  and  we  gathered  in  our  crops;  springtime  was 
the  season  of  renewal  and  rejuvenation,  when  we  plowed 
and  seeded  and  collected  our  “crop”  of  livestock.  The 
spring  of  1887  brought  the  usual  increase  of  stock,  but  we 
lost  one  of  the  work  horses:  Bill,  being  “old  and  full  of 
days,”  sickened  and  had  to  be  put  aw’ay.  When  Sid  wxnt 
out  to  the  corral  with  his  gun,  we  girls  buried  our  heads 
under  pillows  in  order  not  to  hear  the  shot.  We  loved  old 
Bill  and  mourned  his  departure.  1 1  is  remains  w  ere  hauled  far 

2  1  have  cheated  a  lirtle  bit  here  in  the  interest  of  rounding  out  inv 
calendar.  The  Christmas  I  have  described  was  actually  that  of  1887, 
not  1886.  The  reason  I  can  be  sure  is  that  Papa  was  not  elected  justice 
of  the  peace  until  1887.  But  except  for  the  incident  of  my  melted  doll 
this  was  a  typical  Christmas. 
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away  from  the  house  to  the  “boneyard”  where  the  carcasses 
of  animals  were  left  for  buzzards,  coyotes,  and  wolves. 

When  a  colt,  or  calf,  or  litter  of  pigs  was  born  on  a 
freezing  night,  it  (or  they)  would  be  brought  into  the 
kitchen  and  kept  warm  behind  the  cookstove.  W  hen  feeding 
time  came,  the  new  little  fellow  would  be  wrapped  in  an 
old  comforter  and  taken  to  the  mother.  Transportation  was 
not  such  an  easy  matter  when  it  involved  squirming,  squeal¬ 
ing  little  pigs,  so  sometimes  the  mamma  sow  was  brought 
into  the  kitchen  to  make  the  milk  delivery  herself. 

9 

We  made  pets  of  all  our  animals,  but  the  horses  were 
particularly  dear  to  us  and  their  merits  and  defects  and 
idiosyncrasies  were  a  never-failing  source  of  interest.  Each 
one  was  a  personality  in  his  own  right,  and  there  were  some 
whom  we  especially  loved  and  respected  and  looked  upon 
almost  as  members  of  the  family.  In  this  loved-and-respected 
category  were  Nobby  and  Mary,  the  team  that  had  drawn 
our  wagon  across  the  plains  to  the  Hills. 

Phoebe  and  Flora,  the  team  that  had  brought  the  advance 
party,  also  stood  high  in  our  regard.  Phoebe,  who  had  a  bald 
(white)  face,  was  nicknamed  “Bailie,”  and  Flora  came  to  be 
known  as  “Old  Pony,”  “old”  being  a  term  of  endearment, 
for  she  was  still  young.  Old  Pony  could  be  ridden  as  well 
as  driven,  and  so  could  Bailie— if  you  could  get  a  bridle  on 
her.  At  some  time  in  her  life  she  must  have  been  beaten 
over  the  head;  at  any  rate  we  had  to  begin  by  patting  her 
on  her  neck  or  nose  and  gradually  work  up  to  her  ears  be¬ 
fore  slipping  on  the  bridle.  She  had  been  trained  to  stand 
with  the  bridle  reins  hanging,  and  if  she  was  tied  would 
show  her  resentment  by  pulling  back  until  the  reins  came 
undone.  Old  Pony  was  easy  to  ride  and  Bailie,  being  a  pacer, 
even  easier.  If  one  of  us  girls  lacked  a  saddle  and  had  to  ride 
bareback  (sideways,  not  astride),  we  chose  one  of  this  useful 
pair  of  marcs. 

Ned,  the  saddle  pony,  had  never  become  thoroughly 
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trustworthy.  He  had  a  suspicious  look  in  his  eye  and  would 
put  his  head  down  and  bow  his  back  whenever  anything 
didn’t  suit  him.  Sid  finally  decided  we’d  had  enough  of  his 
nonsense  and  resolved  to  trade  him  off.  One  morning  he 
rode  away  on  Ned  and  came  back  that  evening  aboard  a 
gaunt  bay  mare.  The  newcomer,  who  resembled  the  late, 
lamented  Bill,  was  named  Lad\r  Bill,  and  Sid's  stock  as  a 

9 

horse-trader  stood  high  when  she  proved  reliable  in  saddle 
and  harness. 

Sid  also  had  acquired  a  full-grown  dog,  part  shepherd 
and  wholly  housebroken,  who  was  quite  acceptable  to 
Mamma.  His  name  was  Juno— a  name  apparently  bestowed 
by  someone  who  was  either  unfamiliar  with  classical  my¬ 
thology  or  who  was  capable  of  displaying  an  Olympian  dis¬ 
regard  for  gender.  However,  although  Juno  in  no  way  re¬ 
sembled  the  “venerable  ox-eyed”  goddess,  queen  of  heaven 
and  guardian  of  the  female  sex,  he  deserved  a  Homer  to  sing 
of  his  accomplishments  as  guardian  of  cattle.  A  better  cattle 
dog  never  lived.  No  barker  at  cows’  noses  was  our  Juno;  he 
nipped  their  heels  and  could  get  a  herd  of  cattle  bunched 
quicker  than  a  man  on  horseback. 

There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  other  Juno  was 
present— at  least  figuratively— in  her  capacity  as  guardian  of 
the  female  sex  on  the  one  time  that  Mamma  figured  in  a 
horse  trade.  This  was  when  an  Indian  from  the  Pine  Ridge 
reservation  came  to  the  ranch  to  sec  about  buying  one  of  our 
horses.  Papa  was  away,  but  Mamma  knew  the  asking  price 
was  seventy-five  dollars.  The  Indian  told  Mamma  he  didn’t 
have  that  much  money  with  him.  He  said  he  would  go  back 
to  the  reservation  and  get  it,  and  being  on  foot  asked  if  she 
would  let  him  take  the  horse.  Mamma  consented  and  the 
Indian  rode  off  in  the  general  direction  of  the  reservation, 
which  was  across  the  Cheyenne  River  to  the  cast. 

When  the  men  in  the  family  heard  what  had  happened 
they  were  somewhat  exasperated,  to  put  it  mildly.  They 
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made  it  clear  to  Mamma  that  three  things  she  could  never 
expect  to  lay  eyes  on  were  the  horse,  the  Indian,  and  the 
seventy-five  dollars.  But  all  the  same  she  did:  the  Indian 
came  riding  back  with  the  money  on  the  specified  date. 

There  are  two  possible  interpretations  of  this  incident:  the 
distaff  side  of  the  family  always  maintained  it  merely  went 
to  prove  Mamma  was  a  good  judge  of  character.  But  the 
menfolk  never  saw  it  as  anything  other  than  an  act  of  divine 

0  W 

intervention. 

Indoors  as  well  as  out,  spring  was  a  time  of  renewal  and 
rejuvenation:  under  Mamma’s  guidance,  we  all  pitched  in 
to  do  a  thorough  job  of  housecleaning.  The  inside  of  the 
log  walls  were  re-whitewashed  with  a  solution  of  lime  and 
water.  Window  curtains  were  washed  and  ironed.  Lambre¬ 
quins  were  taken  from  the  shelves,  cleaned,  and  put  up 
again.  Pillows  and  feather  ticks  were  given  an  extra-long 
airing  in  the  sun  and  wind,  and  hay  ticks  replenished  with 
fresh  hay— corn  being  the  only  grain  we  raised,  we  had  no 
straw  for  the  ticks. 

The  biggest  chore  was  cleaning  the  rag  carpet.  After  it 
had  been  taken  up  and  put  over  the  clothesline,  the  carpet 
was  beaten  with  smooth  willow  sticks  until  not  a  particle  of 
dust  remained  in  it.  Even  the  menfolk  took  turns  at  this 
job.  The  carpet  was  then  taken  from  the  line,  any  rips  were 
mended,  and  it  was  laid  again  over  its  padding  of  clean  hay. 
No  longer  would  it  have  to  stand  such  hard  wear,  for  a 
frame  bedroom  and  a  kitchen  had  been  added  to  the  log 
house.  Although  they  had.  not  yet  been  lathed  or  plastered 
and  were  not  too  comfortable  in  winter,  the  rooms  were 
put  in  use  anyway. 
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Summer  meant  the  Fourth  of  July,  nnd  in  those  days  the 
Fourth  of  July  meant  oratory  and  brass  bands  as  well  as 
fireworks.  Uncle  Willis  was  to  give  the  oration  of  the  day 
in  Custer,  but  we  had  to  miss  hearing  him  because  we  had 
been  enlaced  to  furnish  the  band  music  at  Hermosa. 

The  Hermosa  celebration  began  with  a  parade  headed  by 
the  Bower  Band:  we  were  in  gala  dress  and  the  horns  were 
polished  until  they  shone  like  mirrors.  Songs,  a  prayer,  the 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  orations,  and 
band  music  made  up  the  program  in  the  morning.  At  noon 
there  were  picnic  dinners  and  dinners  served  at  the  two 
hotels,  after  which  the  crowd  reassembled  for  the  races: 
potato  races,  sack  races,  foot  races,  wheelbarrow  races,  fat 
men’s  races,  blindfold  races,  three-legged  races,  horse  races 
—and  probably  some  other  kinds  that  I  have  forgotten.  We 
sat  in  the  bandstand  and  rendered  selections  at  suitable  inter¬ 
vals.  In  the  evening  were  fireworks  and  a  grand  ball,  but  we 
went  home  early.  The  Bower  family  frowned  on  dancing, 
and  anyway  since  every  other  building  in  Hermosa  was  a 
saloon,  by  midnight  there  wouldn’t  be  enough  sober  men  in 
town  to  keep  the  dance  going.3 

Two  other  big  events  were  on  our  calendar  that  July,  the 
first  of  them  being  Aunt  Lida’s  wedding.  While  teaching  in 
Custer  she  had  become  acquainted  with  Warren  Reuben 
Bond,  a  young  rancher  whose  place  was  six  miles  south  of 
town.  lie  had  all  the  qualities  Aunt  Lida  thought  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  making  of  a  husband:  he  was  sober,  a  good 
Methodist,  a  staunch  Republican,  and  though  rather  easy¬ 
going,  very  industrious.  She  had  never  pictured  herself  liv- 

3  We  were  very  inconsistent.  No  dancing  was  permitted,  hut  we  went 
to  parties  where  kissing  games  were  played  and  to  any  old  show  that 
came  along.  None  of  the  families  in  battle  Creek  district  eared  about 
dancing.  I  Iowcver,  Mayo  and  Lulu  were  brave  enough  to  engage  in 
the  pastime  when  they  taught  school— I  remember  Quin  erving  most 
of  the  day  when  Mayo  went  to  his  first  dance— and  Lu  played  for 
dancing  when  she  taught  at  Pactola.  You  bet  when  I  am  reincarnated 
1  am  going  to  dance. 
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ing  oil  a  ranch,  but  she  had  quite  lost  her  heart  to  him  and 
wasn’t  £oin£  to  let  the  matter  of  where  her  home  would  be 
keep  her  from  marrying  All*.  Bond. 

The  wedding  day  was  July  14  and  the  ceremony  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Bower  on 
Spring  Draw  with  Cousin  Roxie  as  bridesmaid  and  Charlie 
Green,  a  half-brother  of  the  groom,  as  best  man.  Od  and 
Joe  came  down  from  Rapid  for  the  occasion:  it  was  the 
first  time  Joe  had  been  on  Battle  Creek  since  we  settled 
there,  so  they  made  us  a  visit  of  several  days.  As  for  the 
other  wedding  guests,  according  to  the  Hermosa  Pilot 
“only  relatives  and  intimate  friends  were  invited,”  whereas 
the  Rapid  City  Journal  declared  that  “the  assemblage  was 
the  largest  ever  collected  in  that  part  of  the  country.”  Both 
papers  were  correct.  All  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
were  invited,  and  they  were  all  either  relatives  or  intimate 
friends  of  Aunt  Lida. 

The  wedding  procession  started  from  Aunt  Lida’s  claim 
shanty  and  proceeded  across  Spring  Draw  to  Grandfather’s 
house  led  by  the  Bower  Family  Band.  It  was  not  easy  for 
the  band  to  march  over  rocks  and  cacti  and  play  at  the  same 
time,  but  we  made  no  slips— or  at  least  none  as  noticeable  as 
that  made  by  the  young  minister,  Reverend  Ezra  Frame, 
who  asked  the  groom  if  he  would  take  Aunt  Lida  for  his 
husband.  Mr.  Bond  was  perfectly  willing  to  take  her  for 
anything  the  minister  chose  to  call  her. 

The  wedding  breakfast  was  served  out  of  doors  on  im¬ 
provised  tables— planks  placed  on  sawhorses  and  covered 
with  white  tablecloths.  Each  family  brought  table  settings 
and  contributions  of  food:  platters  of  cold  sliced  ham  and 
beef  and  pork,  fried  chicken  and  potato  salad,  crusty  bread 
and  rolls,  pics,  cakes,  cookies,  more  different  kinds  of  pickles 
and  preserves  and  jelly  and  jam  than  you  would  have  be¬ 
lieved  there  were  in  the  world,  and  of  course  coffee,  tea, 
milk,  and  lemonade. 
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Benches  had  been  put  up  for  those  who  wanted  to  sit 
at  the  table,  but  many  preferred  the  soft  buffalo  grass.  (To 
us  children  sitting  on  the  ground  seemed  especially  conven¬ 
ient:  we  could  polish  off  our  loaded  plates,  lie  back  and 
gasp  awhile,  and  when  we  were  somewhat  recovered  go 
back  for  more.)  Even  after  everyone  was  replete,  the  guests 
did  not  leave  off  their  visiting  and  merrymaking,  and  the 
party  went  on  until  long  after  the  bride  and  groom  had— 
literally— headed  into  the  sunset,  bound  for  their  future 
home. 

The  other  big  event  starred  not  a  bride  but  a  bridge. 

When  the  snow  in  the  Hills  melted  and  the  spring  rains 
came,  the  water  in  Battle  Creek  often  rose  so  high  that  it 
could  not  be  forded  in  a  horse  and  wagon.  Anyone  caught 
on  the  opposite  side  from  his  home  during  high  water 
cither  had  to  take  a  chance  of  getting  across  on  horseback 
or  wait  at  a  neighbor’s  until  the  water  had  subsided. 

As  a  first  step  toward  getting  a  bridge,  a  meeting  of  the 
taxpayers  Mas  held,  and  a  petition  drawn  up  and  sent  to 
the  county  commissioners.  They  acted  favorably  on  the  re¬ 
quest  and  my  father  was  chosen  to  superintend  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  bridge.  The  only  passable  route  to  the 
Cheyenne  River  and  lower  French  Creek  on  the  south  was 
on  the  road  which  crossed  Battle  Creek  between  Uncle  Iz- 
zic’s  ranch  and  ours.  Accordingly,  the  bridge  M  as  located 
near  Uncle  Izzie’s  house  at  a  point  where  the  creek  was  nar- 
row  and  the  banks  high.  Three  pine  logs  long  enough  to 
span  the  stream  were  brought  from  the  Hills;  they  rested  on 
piles  driven  into  the  creek  and  on  stone  foundations  at  cither 
end.  Heavy  planks  made  up  the  flooring  and  Uncle  Rue  put 
up  a  sturdy  railing.  This  done,  the  commissioners  were  noti¬ 
fied  and  in  due  time  arrived  to  inspect  the  workmanship, 
M’hich  they  pronounced  satisfactory. 

'Fhe  picnic  which  celebrated  the  completion  of  Battle 
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Creek  bridge  drew  as  bis:  a  crowd  as  Aunt  Lida’s  wedding. 
The  first  settler  in  the  neighborhood,  Mr.  Steele,  presided 
over  exercises  which  included  music,  speeches,  and  read¬ 
ings.  Then  the  women  took  over  and  set  out  a  picnic  din¬ 
ner.  It  was  not  as  fancy  as  the  wedding  breakfast,  but  it  was 
a  safe  bet  that  nobody  went  away  hungry  and— judging 
from  the  gallons  of  lemonade  that  disappeared— nobody 
went  away  thirsty  either. 

As  there  were  no  more  weddings  or  celebrations  in  sight, 
we  settled  down  to  everyday  living,  with  Sundays  the 
weekly  high  spot.  Reverend  Frame  had  replaced  Reverend 
Shaver  as  the  minister,  and  the  congregation  was  swelled  by 
the  Cobb  family,  which  had  moved  out  from  Vermillion 
earlier  that  summer.4  Through  Mrs.  Cobb’s  influence  a  Sun¬ 


day  school  was  organized;  Mr.  Cobb  was  the  superintendent 
and  Edith,  the  eldest  of  their  three  daughters,  taught  a  class. 

Colonel  Thornby  came  down  to  see  Lulu  once  in  a  while, 
which  was  flattering  though  she  wasn’t  particularly  at¬ 
tracted  to  him.  The  Colonel  liked  to  sing,  but  he  didn’t  al¬ 
ways  stay  on  key  and  Rose  had  her  trials  accompanying  him 
on  the  melodeon.  One  song  he  was  very  partial  to  was  en¬ 
titled  “There’ll  Re  Razors  a-Flying  in  the  Air”— it  had  to  do 
with  happenings  at  a  colored  folks’  hoedown.  The  first  time 
that  he  sang  it,  Net,  Quin,  and  I  w  ere  crouched  just  outside 
the  window,  and  as  usual  having  a  struggle  to  repress  our 
giggles.  When  he  reached  the  chorus,  imagine  our  feelings 
when  we  heard 


4  George  F.  Cobh  (1850-1939)  was  bom  in  Jamestown,  New  York, 
and  spent  his  boyhood  there.  He  later  moved  to  Michigan  where  he 
married  Florence  Hatch  of  Marshall,  Michigan,  in  1872.  They  moved 
to  Dakota  Territory  in  1874,  ^nd  lived  near  Vermillion  till  they  set¬ 
tled  on  their  homestead  on  Spring  Draw  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  north  of  us.  The  three  Cobb  girls  were  Edith,  Florence,  and  Isa¬ 
bel;  the  boys  were  George  F.,  Jr.,  Arthur,  and  Charles.  Since  Mr. 
Cobb  was  a  plasterer  by  trade,  we  finally  were  able  to  get  our  frame 
addition  plastered 
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Get  away  from  that  window,  my  love  and  my  dove, 

Get  away  from  that  window,  don't  you  hear?  Oh,  my 
yes; 

Come  some  other  night  or  there’s  going  to  be  a  fight— 

There’ll  be  razors  a-flving  in  the  air. 

Thanks  to  a  very  hurried  getaway  we  managed  to  avoid  ex¬ 
ploding  with  laughter  in  his  hearing. 

The  Black  Hills  moonlight  was  pretty  much  wasted  on 
Sidney  and  Mayo.  Sidney,  always  so  steady  and  depend¬ 
able,  had  remained  true  to  his  childhood  sweetheart,  Agnes 
Walker,  and  they  corresponded  regularly.  But  letters  be¬ 
tween  Mayo  and  Susie  Lowry  grew  few  and  far  between. 
He  was  more  interested  in  his  cornet,  and  spent  hours  prac¬ 
ticing,  working  up  a  better  lip  and  improving  his  triple 
tonguing.  While  both  my  brothers  were  taking  on  the  ways 
of  the  cowboy,  Mayo  worked  harder  at  it  than  Sidney  did. 
He  was  gradually  acquiring  all  the  cowboy  trappings— the 
broadbrimmed  Stetson,  neckerchief,  chaps,  six  gun,  gaunt¬ 
let  gloves,  and  high-heeled  boots— and  he  learned  to  braid 
rawhide  ropes  and  tie  all  kinds  of  knots.  It  took  him  awhile 
but  Mayo  finally  broke  the  girls  in  the  family  of  their  habit 
of  using  a  slip  knot  when  haltering  a  horse,  and  showed 
them  the  hitch  to  use. 

Even  with  cornfields  and  garden  patch  flourishing,  there 
were  things  we  did  not  raise  on  the  ranch— staple  articles 
such  as  flour,  sugar,  tea,  and  cofTcc— and  Father  frequently 
was  away  during  the  summer  earning  the  money  to  buy 
them  and  clothes  and  shoes.  Shoes  were  the  banc  of  his  exist¬ 
ence:  no  matter  how  much  we  went  barefooted  or  wore 
moccasins,  someone  was  always  needing  shoes. 

When  he  had  been  in  Rapid  working  and  it  was  time  for 
him  to  come  home,  we  girls  and  Mamma  would  go  up  on 
the  hillside  and  “watch  for  Pa.”  We  could  see  the  road  a 
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couple  of  miles  above  the  Steele  ranch.  If  he  came  before 
dark,  we  could  descry  the  team  and  wagon  at  that  distance. 
But  if  he  didn’t  come  until  after  dark,  we  would  listen  for 
the  sound  of  them.  The  stillness  would  be  broken  only  by 
the  plaintive  song  of  the  mourning  dove  or  the  hooting  of 
an  owl.  One  by  one  the  milk  cows  in  the  cowyard  lay  down 
with  a  comfortable  lurch.  The  water  in  the  creek  rippled  so 
quietly  it  was  as  if  it  were  listening  too. 

After  awhile,  someone  would  exclaim,  “I  hear  the  wag¬ 
on!”  There  would  be  a  moment  when  we  were  all  stock¬ 
still,  straining  our  ears  to  verify  the  sound.  Yes— that  surely 
was  the  rattling  of  the  wagon  as  it  came  out  of  the  draw 
above  the  schoolhouse.  Now  it  was  going  over  the  culvert. 
Now  Papa  was  stopping  at  Uncle  lzzie’s  to  leave  the  mail 
and  some  groceries.  Now  we  could  sec  the  light  of  the  lan¬ 
tern  that  was  tied  on  the  wagon  tongue.  Now  the  wagon 
was  crossing  the  bridge.  That  was  the  signal  for  us  to  start 
down  the  hill  so  that  we  could  be  at  the  house  when  he  got 
there. 

He  had  a  kiss  for  each  one  of  us.  We  liked  his  kisses  in 
summer.  (In  winter  when  he  had  icicles  on  his  beard  they 
weren’t  so  warm,  but  we  were  so  glad  to  see  him  that  we 
didn’t  mind.)  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  unhitch  and  un¬ 
harness  the  horses.  Then  they  would  trot  down  back  of  the 
barn  to  the  creek  for  a  drink  of  water.  After  shaking  them- 
selves  and  rolling  over,  they  would  mosey  back  to  the  barn 
for  a  meal  of  good  prairie  hay. 

Unloading  the  wagon  was  almost  like  Christmas,  even 
though  what  Papa  had  brought  were  the  necessities  of  life. 
There  would  be  the  groceries -maybe  flour,  sugar,  coffee, 
dried  apples,  and  peaches.  Then  there  might  be  sheeting  and 
pillow  casing,  shoes,  stockings,  thread,  needles,  arnica  tooth 
soap  for  Mayo,  shot  and  powder  for  Sid's  gun,  quinine 
powder  (loose,  not  in  capsules),  writing  paper  and  ink,  and 
candy.  Papa  never  forgot  the  candy,  which  was  usually 
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sticks  of  hoarhound,  peppermint,  and  licorice,  and  lemon 
drops  or  gumdrops. 

In  between  bites  of  the  supper  which  Mamma  had 
warmed  up  for  him,  he  would  try  to  answer  the  questions 
we  plied  him  with,  and  tell  us  what  news  he  could  think  of. 
The  Halleys  had  another  baby;  Hallie  Graves  of  the  Graves 

r  w 

band  had  died  of  consumption;  Bessie  Post  broke  her  arm; 
Alice  had  started  some  kind  of  a  “flower  reception”  for  her 
Sunday  school  class.  lie  had  spent  most  of  a  day  chasing 
around  gathering  up  flowers  for  it  and  turning  ice-cream 
freezers,  “and  the  Lord  knows  what  all.”  While  he  might 
appear  to  be  complaining  about  doing  things  for  Od,  he 
really  couldn't  do  enough  for  her.  Certainly  Od  and  Joe  did 
enough  for  us. 

Maybe  some  of  us  would  have  a  second  piece  of  pie  with 
Pa— though  not  if  we’d  been  sampling  the  candy  too  heavily 
—and  by  then  it  would  be  bedtime.  While  some  of  us  girls 
cleared  up  the  supper  dishes,  the  menfolks  might  go  out¬ 
side  to  see  if  they  could  smell  any  rain  or  if  it  was  going  to 
be  nice  tomorrow.  There  would  be  a  round  of  “goodnights” 
and  we’d  troop  off  to  bed,  happy  that  Father  was  home 
attain  and  that  we  were  all  safe  and  snug  under  one  roof. 


As  summer  began  to  blend  into  fall,  wc  would  see  glinting 
among  the  green  boughs  an  occasional  yellow  leaf  and  this 
was  a  signal  that  it  would  soon  be  fair  time— the  <irand  finale 
of  the  countryman’s  year,  his  chance  to  show  off  what  he 
and  Mother  Nature  had  accomplished,  see  w  hat  was  new  in 
the  way  of  farm  implements  and  seed,  hear  reports  of  how 
crops  had  done  elsewhere,  and  in  general  combine  business 
with  an  outing  that  meant  lots  of  fun  and  excitement  for  the 
whole  family. 
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The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Custer  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  was  held  in  1887:  it  was  a  three-day  affair  be¬ 
ginning  on  October  3,  and  one  of  the  attractions  was  the 
Bower  Family  Band.  The  reason  I  can  assert  these  details  so 
confidently— and,  I  must  add,  the  only  reason— is  a  clipping 
found  in  Rose’s  scrapbook,  taken  from  the  Omaha  Daily 
Herald  of  October  15,  1887.  But  if  the  fair  did  not  rnake 
much  of  an  impression,  and  obviously  it  didn’t,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  right  then  we  were  thinking  not  in  terms  of  a  finale 
but  of  a  beginning,  the  start  of  something  new— nothing 
less  than  our  first  concert  tour. 
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he  itinerary  for  our  first  concert  trip  in  the  southern 
Black  Hills  called  for  “one-night  stands”  at  Buffalo 


Gap,  Hot  Springs,  Custer,  and  Hcrmosa.  Since  we  would  be 
gone  for  a  week,  the  trip  was  planned  for  mid-November 
after  the  harvesting  was  done  and  the  crops  put  away. 
Coming  at  this  time,  of  course,  it  would  interfere  with 
school  and  Quin  was  much  put  out  about  it— she  didn’t 
want  cousins  Ervic  and  Fred  getting  better  grades  than  hers 
in  arithmetic. 

If  it  seems  strange  that  Quin  was  the  one  who  was  “put 
out,”  not  our  parents,  and  even  stranger  that  they  would 
not  only  permit  but  encourage  an  undertaking  which 
caused  us  to  miss  a  w  eek  of  our  short  school  term,  the  an¬ 
swer  is  to  be  found  in  the  economic  facts  of  life  of  the  ’8o\s: 
A  twenty-fivc-dollar  fee,  such  as  we  received  for  playing  at 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  would  pay  for  the  staple  gro¬ 
ceries  for  a  whole  month,  even  for  our  large  family.  It  stood 
to  reason  that  the  better  known  we  became,  the  more  en¬ 
gagements  we  could  count  on  securing,  and  there  was  no 
better  way  to  publicize  the  band  than  by  concert  trips  such 
as  this  one.  Although  the  amounts  we  earned  no  doubt  seem 
pitifully  small  by  today’s  standards,  our  “play-as-you-go” 
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plan  contributed  appreciably  to  the  family’s  cash  income. 
(For  the  benefit  of  a  generation  inured  to  deficit-spending, 
perhaps  1  had  better  point  out  that  in  that  time  and  place,  if 
you  wanted  to  buy  something  that  cost  a  dollar  you  actually 
had  to  have  the  dollar.)  I  remember  that  once  my  share  for 
playing  at  a  political  rally  amounted  to  ten  dollars,  and  I 
pretty  well  clothed  myself  on  it  for  the  school  year  (not 
including  a  cloak).  Twentv-five  dollars  was  our  usual  fee 
for  an  engagement,  but  every  now  and  then  we  would  get 
as  much  as  fifty  dollars  or  more,  depending  on  the  occasion 
and  the  organization  that  hired  us.  Political  rallies  paid  the 
best,  and  although  we  were  a  rock-solid  Republican  fam¬ 
ily,  when  it  came  to  playing  for  rallies  we  were  strictly 
nonpartisan.  In  fact,  we’d  have  welcomed  third-  and  fourth- 
party  movements. 

Sidney,  our  leader,  handled  all  the  booking  arrangements, 
no  doubt  with  Father’s  help  and  advice  some  of  the  time.  Od 
may  have  been  instrumental  in  securing  us  our  first  Rapid 
City  engagement,  but  after  that  we  did  all  our  own  book¬ 
ing.  Admission  to  our  concerts  was  usually  fifty  cents  for 
adults  and  twenty-five  cents  for  children,  which  was  the 
standard  charge  for  any  kind  of  entertainment  then.  Oc¬ 
casionally  tickets  would  be  priced  at  seventy-five  cents,  but 
very  seldom  indeed  did  they  cost  a  dollar.  On  church- 
sponsored  programs,  the  charge  was  a  quarter  for  both 
adults  and  children;  and  of  course  sometimes  we  performed 
gratis. 

Mamma  and  Papa  came  with  us  on  our  first  tour.  The 
ranch  would  not  be  deserted,  however,  because  the  new 
teacher  at  Steele  School  was  to  begin  her  “boarding 
around”  at  our  house.  This  was  Miss  May  Chase,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Spcarfish  Normal  School.1  While  we  were  gone, 
Juno  would  be  her  bodyguard. 

1  Established  in  1S83,  it  is  now  known  as  Black  Ilills  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege. 
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Our  opening  conceit,  which  was  at  Buffalo  Gap,  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  it 
had  been  arranged  that  we  were  all  to  stay  at  private  homes. 
Mrs.  Shaver,  the  wife  of  the  minister,  took  charge  of  get¬ 
ting  the  performers  ready  for  the  stage.  Curling  irons  had 
recently  become  the  vogue,  and  she  was  the  owner  of  one. 
The  iron  made  a  great  improvement  on  the  older  girls’ 
bangs,  but  when  Mrs.  Shaver  attempted  to  curl  Quin’s  long 
hair  the  result  was  a  mess  of  frizz.  She  could  do  nothing 
with  mine  because  it  was  shingled. 

We  played  to  a  full  house— or  rather,  full  church— as  the 
concert  had  been  well  advertised  with  newspaper  notices 
and  handbills.  We  had  a  bunch  of  the  latter  printed  up  for 
use  on  the  tour,  with  a  blank  space  where  the  name  of  the 
town  and  the  date  could  be  filled  in.  (One  of  these  hand¬ 
bills  is  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page.)  Although  I  am 
billed  as  singing  and  playing  my  own  accompaniment  on  the 
cello,  1  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  having  performed 
such  a  feat.  I  probably  sawed  away  on  the  key  note  of  each 
chord.  We  must  have  been  a  bunch  of  extroverts  all  right. 
None  of  us  except  Nettie  ever  seemed  to  feel  a  twinge  of 
stage  fright.  Net  performed  well  enough  in  a  group  but 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  make  a  solo  appearance. 

The  “imitation  calliope”  was  a  tin-and-cork  contraption 
which  Sidney  had  worked  out.  It  consisted  of  small  tin 
pipes,  or  tubes,  of  different  lengths,  each  with  a  mouth¬ 
piece  something  like  that  on  a  clarinet,  and  each  sounding  a 
note  of  the  scale.  1'hc  pipes  were  fastened  together  and  the 
tones  were  produced  by  blowing  through  them. 

Referring  again  to  the  handbill,  ocarinas— the  ubiquitous 
“sw’eet  potato”— are  no  novelty  now,  but  we  were  the  first 
band  in  our  part  of  the  country  to  use  them.  As  for  the 
“thirty  musical  instruments,”  those  w*e  played  in  addition  to 
our  horns  were: 
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This  CELEBRATED  FAMILY  BAND  of  musicians,  of  Custer 

county,  Dakota,  will  give  a 

Musical  concert 


IN  THIS  CITY,  AT 


Among  the  LEADING  FEATURES  of  the  concert  will  he  a 

BARITONE  SOLO 

by  MISS  LAURA,  the  six-year-old  Baritone  Soloist,  \\lu>  also  sings 
and  plays  her  own  accompaniment  on  the  Cello. 


OTHER  VOCAL  MUSIC  WILL  BE  RENDERED. 


KAZOO  PLAYING 

one  of  their  specialties,  is,  in  itself,  an  entertainment. 


THE  IMITATION  CALLIOPE, 

Invented  by  the  leader  of  the  band,  is  one  of  the  most  novel  musical 
instruments  known.  Its  music  is  delightful. 

1  his  is  the  only  band  in  the  west  that  plays  on 

THE  OCARINAS! 

The  band  employs  THIRTY  SITARA  M  INSTRUMI  NTS  m  giv¬ 
ing  its  entertainment. 

Glnlral  Admission,  50  Clnts.  Chuukln  Unm r  12  Yi  \ks,  25  Ci  nis. 

Persons  purchasing  tickets  on  or  before  5  o'clock  p.  m.  <-f  the  above 
date,  will  be  entitled  to  Reserved  Scars. 

■  I  I  ■  —  »  ■  —  ■  —  ■  mi  ■  I  I  ■  I  I  »  ■■!■■■■■■■  ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■ 

TICKETS  FOR  SALE  AT . 

1)'  )!(S  Uj*i.n  ai  7  o'l  IKE.  ClKTAiN  Rims  ai  vi:i*. 

DON'T  FAIL  TO  BE  IN  ATTENDANCE 


) 
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hi  strum  cut 

Flayed  by: 

Violin  . 

Lulu 

Guitar  . 

Banjo  . 

. Mayo 

CalLiope  . 

Cymbals . 

Triangle 

Harmonica 

Accordion . 

Xylophone . 

Bells 

Ocarina  . 

. All 

Bass  viol  . 

. Laura 

Fife  . 

Snare  Drum 

Jew’s-harp 

Usually  the  weather  in  the  Hills  was  mild  during  the  fall, 
and  midway  in  our  trip  it  decided  to  prove  it  by  exception. 
'The  ride  from  Hot  Springs  to  Custer  was  cold  and  disagree¬ 
able— we  would  get  out  of  the  wagon  and  run  along  on 
the  road  to  warm  our  feet— and  that  night  in  Custer  there 
was  a  young  blizzard.  The  result  was  that  although  “those 
who  were  resolute  enough  to  face  the  strong  winds  .  .  . 
were  amply  compensated  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  sweet 
strains,  the  band  was  not  favored  with  a  large  audience” 
(Custer  Chronicle ,  November  26,  1887). 

Our  concert  in  Hermosa  had  been  announced  for  the 
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following  night,  and  in  the  best  show-must-go-on  tradition 
we  set  out  to  keep  the  date  despite  the  awful  weather.  As 
we  approached  liermosa  we  saw  a  pall  of  smoke  hanging 
over  the  town,  and  were  horrified  to  find  that  Main  Street 
had  been  devastated  by  fire  the  night  before— the  school, 
the  Inter-Ocean  Hotel,  Strater's  grocery  and  hardware 
store,  and  Callahan’s  lumberyard  were  now  in  ashes.  Sten- 
ger’s  Hall,  in  which  we  were  to  play,  was  still  standing,  and 
Sidney  went  to  Mr.  Stengcr2  with  the  suggestion  that  all 
proceeds  of  the  concert  go  to  help  those  who  had  suffered 
in  the  fire.  This  offer  was  gratefully  accepted;  handbills 
were  quickly  printed  and  distributed;  and  a  large  sum  was 
raised  that  night,  many  of  the  audience  adding  donations 
over  and  above  the  admission  price. 

We  stayed  at  the  Battle  River  House,  all  expenses  paid. 
It  was  the  first  time  we  younger  ones  had  ever  been  at  a 
hotel  overnight  and  we  found  it  a  thrilling  experience.  On 
future  engagements  we  often  stayed  at  hotels,  and  we  girls 
especially  relished  sitting  down  to  meals,  with  a  young  lady 
to  ask  our  choice  of  meat  and  dessert  (several  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  were  brought  automatically),  and  the  knowledge  that 
after  we  had  finished  our  apple  or  lemon  pie,  we  wouldn’t 
have  to  get  up  and  clear  the  table  and  wash  dishes. 

Generally,  we  found  it  more  enjoyable  when  we  were 
hired  to  furnish  music  for  fairs  and  Fourth  of  July  celebra¬ 
tions  than  when  we  went  on  concert  trips.  In  the  former 
instance  we  were  assured  of  our  fee  and  our  expenses  were 
paid,  so  there  was  no  pecking  through  the  curtains  with 

2  Edward  F.  Stcngcr  was  bom  in  Douglas  County,  Oregon,  and  at 
sixteen  was  earning  his  livelihood  trailing  cattle  through  eastern 
Oregon.  He  came  to  the  Black  Hills  in  1 884  and  in  1S86  settled  on 
Battle  Creek  seven  miles  below  Hermosa.  Through  purchases  of  ad¬ 
ditional  land  he  eventually  had  the  largest  ranch  in  the  area.  I  Jc  built 
the  Battle  River  House  in  1886,  and  Stcngcr’s  Hall  was  named  for 
him.  Mr.  Stcngcr  was  one  of  the  most  influential  and  respected  citi¬ 
zens  in  our  part  of  Dakota. 
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fear  and  trembling  to  count  the  house.  On  concert  trips  we 
had  to  pay  our  board  and  lodging,  take  ads  in  tire  paper,  and 
have  tickets  printed,  which  meant  that  there  had  to  be  a 
good  turnout  if  we  were  to  make  anything. 

On  reaching  home  we  found  that  Miss  Chase  had  nothing 
exciting  to  report  and  only  one  complaint:  Juno  had  proved 
too  good  a  watchdog.  One  afternoon  when  she  came  home 
from  school  he  had  met  her  at  the  footbridge  which  spanned 
the  creek  and  refused  to  let  her  across.  Finally,  she  had  to 
go  around  by  Uncle  Izzie’s  and  get  him  to  escort  her  home 
by  another  route.  Juno  approved  of  Uncle  Izzie,  and  seeing 
that  Miss  Chase  was  in  such  good  company,  he  decided  he 
would  let  her  take  charge  of  the  house  again. 


Sid  and  Mayo  were  young  men  now— Mayo’s  twenty-first 
birthday  was  not  far  off  and  Sid  already  had  filed  on  a  claim 
at  French  Creek— and  read)’  for  more  advanced  studies  than 
were  taught  at  country  schools,  so  they  spent  the  winter 
months  in  Rapid  City  going  to  the  high  school  there.3  Sid 
stayed  with  Od  and  Joe,  making  himself  useful  doing  odd 
jobs  around  the  house  and  office,  and  Mayo  had  a  similar 
board-and-room  arrangement  with  a  neighbor.  They  played 

3  Although  twenty-one  and  twenty  now  would  seem  old  for  high 
school,  Sidney  and  Mayo  would  have  had  no  reason  to  feel  conspicu¬ 
ous.  On  the  frontier  people  went  to  school  when  and  as  they  could, 
and  because  of  the  limited  facilities  and  shortage  of  teachers  there  was 
little  attempt  to  segregate  age  groups.  Many  young  people  enrolled  to 
take  refresher  courses  to  be  able  to  pass  examinations  for  teaching 
certificates.  Subjects  on  the  curriculum  were  F.nglish,  Latin,  Mathe¬ 
matics  (algebra  and  geometry),  American  and  F.nglish  Literature,  and 
General  History.  No  science  except  Physical  Geography.  1  he  teach¬ 
ing  staff  was  no  larger  than  three:  the  principal  of  the  Rapid  City 
schools  and  at  most  two  other  teachers. 
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in  the  town  band  where  they  had  good  training  under  a  line 
cornetist  and  excellent  leader,  John  McMullen.4 

The  boys  being  away.  Papa  was  home  more  than  usual, 
but  there  were  still  many  occasions  on  which  we  were  a 
household  of  seven  women— Mamma  and  Miss  Chase  and 
five  of  us  oirls.  It  was  during  a  “Y.W.C.A.  interlude”  that 
we  had  a  visitor  who  was  to  introduce  a  new  and  interesting 
and  rather  glamorous  clement  into  our  lives. 

One  cold  and  rainy  night  late  in  1887  we  were  sitting 
around  the  fire  in  the  living  room  when  a  knock  came  on 
the  door.  Not  expecting  any  visitors  we  were  somewhat 
startled,  but  Lu,  being  closest  to  the  door,  screwed  up  her 
courage  and  opened  it.  There  stood  a  strange  man  all  wet 
and  dishevelled,  who,  from  his  muddy  state,  evidently  had 
arrived  on  foot.  His  complexion  was  dark  and  he  was  rather 
stockily  built.  Lu  asked  him  to  come  in,  which  he  did  after 
dislodging  some  of  the  gumbo  sticking  to  his  boots.  When 
he  apologized  for  his  bedraggled  appearance;  and  explained 
that  he  had  got  lost  on  his  way  to  the  Stcbbins’  ranch,  he 
spoke  with  an  English  accent  and  we  were  struck  by  his 
air  of  refinement,  which  was  not  common  in  our  neck  of 
the  woods. 

Since  the  Stcbbins  family,  who  lived  three  miles  south 
of  our  ranch,  were  English,  we  were  not  surprised  when  he 
said  that  he  was  from  Norfolk,  England;  his  name,  he  told 
us,  was  Robert  Bale.  Mamma  explained  to  Mr.  Bale  that 
there  were  no  menfolks  at  home  to  take  him  on  to  his  des¬ 
tination  that  night,  but  we  would  be  glad  to  give  him  supper 
and  a  place  to  sleep.  Having  Miss  Chase  with  us  complicated 
the  latter  question,  but  with  help  of  a  deerskin  wc  made 
our  unexpected  guest  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  the  bed- 

4  John  McMullen  was  one  of  the  three  children  of  William  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  a  Rapid  City  brickmason.  John’s  brother  Will  played  the 
baritone  horn,  and  his  sister  Eliza  the  guitar,  which  she  taught  Lulu 
to  play  too. 
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room  off  the  kitchen.  In  winter  it  was  about  as  cosy  as  being 
inside  an  iceberg,  blit  he  survived  the  night  and  in  the  morn- 
ing  went  on  his  way  with  profuse  thanks  for  our  hospitality. 
To  our  surprise,  he  refused  the  loan  of  a  saddle  pony,  saying 
he  much  preferred  walking.  (This  alone  would  have 
stamped  him  as  a  foreigner:  in  the  Hills  a  cowman  wouldn't 
even  walk  from  the  house  to  the  barn  if  a  pony  was  within 
reach,  and  on  most  ranches  a  pony  which  had  been  trained 
to  stand  was  kept  saddled  and  bridled  near  the  house  so  he 
wouldn’t  have  to.) 

The  pleasing  impression  Robert  had  made  on  us  was  con¬ 
firmed  and  enhanced  in  subsequent  encounters,  and  a  few 
months  Jatcr  we  welcomed  Robert’s  brother  George  to  the 
community.  By  this  time  all  the  land  along  the  crock  had 
been  taken  up,  so  the  Bale  boys  filed  claims  on  the  flat  be¬ 
tween  our  place  and  Mr.  Stebbins’.  In  May  of  1888  the  rest 
of  the  family  arrived:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bale,  Sr.,  the 
Misses  Georgiana,  Laura,  and  Emily,  and  Henry  and  Arthur. 
Mr.  Bale  was  a  “gentleman  farmer”— that  is,  a  landowner  as 
opposed  to  a  working  farmer— who  had  suffered  financial 
reverses  in  the  depression  of  1886-1887  which  had  swal¬ 
lowed  up  the  family  holdings  in  Norfolk.  He  had  been 
influenced  by  relatives  to  come  to  America  to  recoup.  The 
Bales’  ideas  about  what  the  Hills  would  be  like  had  been 
largely  shaped  by  promotional  literature  put  out  by  “Da¬ 
kota  boomers,”  and  as  Georgiana  later  wrote:  “We  in  our 
sublime  simplicity  thought  we  would  pick  up  gold  nuggets 
with  one  hand  and  pluck  flowers  and  fruit  with  the  other.”  5 
To  come  from  an  English  country  house  surrounded  by 
green  lawns  and  great  shade  trees  to  a  two-room  log  house 
on  a  treeless,  windy  flat  must  have  been  an  unimaginable 
jolt,  but  “sustained  by  our  wonderful,  adaptable  mother  we 
survived.” 


6  This  and  future  quotations  are  from  Georgiana’s  diary.  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  to  Georgiana’s  son,  Philip  Griffin,  for  permission  to  tjuotc  from  it. 
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Papa  and  Mannna  paid  their  respects  to  the  Bales  soon 
after  they  settled  on  their  claim,  and  they  came  to  our  house 
for  Sunday  dinner.  Never  before  had  we  beheld  such  ele¬ 
gance  in  clothes  and  manners.  The  men  were  dressed  in 
tweeds  and  shooting  jackets,  and  George  actually  wore  a 
green  velvet  vest.  Mrs.  Bale  put  us  in  mind  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  w'ith  her  lace  cap,  and  as  for  the  girls— well,  we  just 
couldn’t  keep  our  eyes  off  them.  Mr.  Bale  took  me  on  his 
lap  (what  there  was  of  it;  he  was  very  fat)  and  attempted 
a  conversation.  It  was  an  extremely  one-sided  tetc-a-tctc: 

w 

his  English  accent  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  understand 
one  w'ord  he  said,  so  I  was  unable  to  answer  his  questions. 
Henry,  their  youngest  boy  w  ho  was  somewhat  nearer  my 
age,  sawr  my  embarrassment  and  tried  to  act  as  interpreter, 
but  to  anyone  used  to  mid  western  speech  he  spoke  a  foreign 
tongue. 

At  dinner  the  Bale  family  fell  to  w'ith  great  gusto.  It 
turned  out  that  none  of  them  knew  much  about  cooking, 
and  the  fare  since  they  set  up  housekeeping  had  been  very 
uninspiring.  Mamma  showed  Mrs.  Bale  how  to  make  bread 
and  biscuits,  but  it  was  some  time  before  she  was  able  to 
produce  anything  lighter  than  baseballs. 

Even  if  they  were  “gentlemen  farmers,”  the  Bale  men 
knew  how  to  farm  and  soon  had  a  garden  and  cornfield 
growing.  Robert,  being  the  oldest  son,  attended  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  household  and  the  disciplining  of  his  five  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters.  '1'his  was  an  eye-opener  to  us.  We  couldn’t 
imagine,  even  wildly,  Sidney  taking  a  stick  to  Quin  or  me. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  .Bales’  clipped  British  accents 
and  polished  phrases  were  the  drawling  speech  and  trail- 
and-corral  vernacular  of  the  cowhands  and  horse  wranglers 
who  dropped  in  on  Sunday  or  when  they  were  out  riding 
the  range.  On  Sundays  they  would  have  on  their  best 
clothes;  other  times,  of  course,  they’d  be  in  the  familiar 
cowboy  “business  suit”  and  w  ould  hang  their  belts  and  six- 
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shooters  over  their  saddle  horns  and  take  off  their  spurs 
before  coming  in.  Ostensibly  they  had  their  eves  on  Lulu, 
but  every  now  and  then  would  cast  a  glance  in  the  direction 
of  Net  or  Rose,  who  at  fifteen  were  developing  into  tall, 
comely  young  ladies. 

One  contingent  was  made  up  of  men  from  the  McCloud 
horse  ranch.  This  outfit  had  been  started  by  Colonel  James 
McCloud  of  Lodi,  Wisconsin,  and  was  run  by  his  sons  Jim 
and  Joe  Ik,  and  their  uncle,  G.  A.  “Lon”  Bartholomew  (his 
middle  name  was  Alonzo,  hence  the  Lon).  Timothy  M. 
Warren,  known  as  T.M.,  was  the  financial  backer  of  the 
ranch;  he.  was  rather  shy  and  at  first  just  tagged  along  with 
the  others,  but  before  lone:  began  to  come  by  himself  to  call 
on  Lulu.  She  did  not  seem  to  object  to  his  calls,  and  strange 
to  say,  Father  did  not  seem  to  object  to  them  either. 

Since  at  this  time  I  was  still  young  enough  to  be  more 
interested  in  horses  than  in  the  men  who  rode  them,  I  didn’t 
pay  any  particular  attention  to  T.M.’s  visits,  but  Rose  prac¬ 
tically  had  a  front-row  seat  the  night  he  nerved  himself  to 
ask  Lulu  the  big  question. 

One  evening  when  T.M.  came  [Rose  writes]  the  family 
began  to  thin  out  after  greeting  him.  As  I  had  my  head 
in  a  book  reading  at  the  table,  1  did  not  notice  that  1  wras 
the  only  one  left  in  the  room  besides  my  older  sister. 
Seems  to  me  my  Mother  called  me.  Anyway  I  left  my 
chapter  and  ascended  to  join  the  others  in  the  upper  room, 
leaving  Lulu  to  her  fate.  I  don’t  know  who  among  us 
was  the  most  disappointed  when  we  heard  T.M.  bid  “Miss 
Lu”  a  formal  good  night,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the 
romance. 

Since  Rose  was  in  a  far  better  position  than  I  to  assess  the 
merits  of  the  young  swains  who  came  to  call,  I  can  not  do 
better  than  to  continue  with  her  account: 

Another  rancher  came  to  see  Lulu  for  awhile;  she 
wished  he  would  stay  away.  One  hot  summer  evening 
while  he  was  eating  supper  with  us  a  fly  dropped  in  his 
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tea.  He  said,  “Miss  Lu,  I  kotched  a  fly."  She  took  his  cup 
to  the  kitchen,  removed  the  flv,  and  brought  the  same  tea 
back  to  him. 

Joe  McCloud  and  T.M.  were  the  only  possible  eligible 
men  who  came  our  w  av.  (Andy  Learned  stayed  on  Grace 
Riddle’s  side  of  the  road  and  Holly  B unveil  didn't  get 
any  farther  than  Cousin  Roxic’s.)  Joe  was  somewhat  of 
a  dandy,  but  he  sang  well  and  plaved  the  guitar,  and  when 
he  sang  “Wait  Till  the  Clouds  Roll  by,  Jennie,”  he  was 
quite  glamorous  in  my  sight.  Not  that  there  were  any 
great  signs  of  preference  from  cither  one,  but  Joe  was 
very  nice  to  me. 

The  Uncle  [Lon  Bartholomew]  was  the  one  who 
seemed  to  be  especially  interested  in  me,  and  howr  1  did 
hate  it— he  was  a  widower— but  the  folks  had  let  him  give 
me  a  side  saddle  and  1  was  too  loyal  to  express  my  real 
feelings  about  him  to  anyone.  But  I  used  the  side  saddle, 
you  bctcher! 

One  of  Nettie’s  admirers  could  play  one  piece  on  the 
melodeon— “Where,  Oh  Where  Is  My  Little  Dog  Gone?” 
Since  she  didn't  care  much  about  him,  if  anv  of  us  wanted 
to  see  her  up  in  the  air  all  we  had  to  do  wfas  go  to  the 
melodeon  and  play  “Where,  Oh  Where—”  That  was 
enough  to  send  her  flying  out  of  the  room. 

George  Bale,  the  young  Englishman  whom  Nettie  did 
like,  could  play  “Clayton’s  Grand  March”  very  well,  but 
he  was  not  used  to  pumping  the  melodeon  and  playing  at 
the  same  time.  Quin  loved  to  hear  him  play  this  beautiful 
march  and  was  whiling  to  get  down  on  her  knees  and  do 
the  pumping  with  her  hands  while  he  did  the  playing. 

Then  there  w  as  Doc  Perkins,  who  lived  down  the  creek 
from  the  McClouds,  lie  was  tall,  well-dressed  (not  in  the 
cowboy  style),  and  played  the  banjo  and  clog  danced— 
Mayo  learned  this  latter  accomplishment  from  him. 

George  Ncvius  was  another  young  man  who  broke  the 
routine  of  his  bachelor  life  by  spending  an  evening  with 
us  now  and  then.  I  Ic  had  just  one  song  that  he  could  sing, 
but  it  wras  so  long  that  it  constituted  a  w’holc  repertoire 
in  itself.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  sit  back  and  get 
comfortable  when  George  cocked  his  head  on  one  side, 
looked  at  t he  ceiling,  and  began 
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Fail*  Charlotte  lived  on  the  mountain  side 
In  a  wild  and  lonely  spot; 

No  dwelling  there  for  miles  around 
Except  her  father’s  cot. 

This  rendition  went  on  for  stanza  after  stanza,  delineating 
in  detail  Fair  Charlotte’s  sad  and  eventful  life— in  fact  it 
even  went  farther  than  that,  for  it  did  not  wind  up  until 
she  was  safe  in  her  heavenly  abode. 

Anyone  who  could  sing  or  play  any  kind  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  was  welcome  at  our  house.  Fred  Graves,  who  was  a 
jockey  for  the  McClouds,  often  exercised  a  race  horse  by 
riding  it  up  to  our  house.  He  had  a  plaintive,  husky  voice 
which  was  well  adapted  to  singing  “The  Ship  That  Never 
Returned.” 

Did  it  never  return?  No,  it  never  returned 
And  its  fate  is  yet  to  learn; 

But  for  years  and  years  there  were  fond  hearts  waiting 
For  the  ship  that  never  returned. 

Although  1  can  hardly  come  right  out  and  say  that  he 
was  a  horse  thief,  one  of  our  callers  was  suspected  of  getting 
away  with  a  number  of  Father's  colts.  But  on  the  whole 
we  didn’t  lose  too  much  of  any  stock,  as  we  hadn’t  much 
to  lose.  Our  calves  were  always  branded  before  they  were 
weaned,  so  there  was  no  danger  of  their  being  picked  up  as 
mavericks.  As  long  as  a  calf  ran  with  its  mother,  her  brand 
answered  for  both;  a  calf  who  had  missed  the  branding  iron 
and  was  weaned  could  be  claimed  by  the  first  one  brand¬ 
ing  it. 

Since  horses  were  becoming  more  and  more  valuable, 
Sidney  and  Mayo  decided  to  raise  them  instead  of  cattle. 
Both  the  boys,  as  soon  as  they  were  twenty-one,  had  taken 
up  claims  on  lower  French  Creek,  about  eight  miles  south 
of  our  ranch  as  the  crow  flics. 
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In  1886  Sidney  had  filed  on  a  tree  claim  adjoining  Papa’s 
land  on  Battle  Creek.  This  filing  was  under  the  provisions 
of  the  timber  culture  act  which  required  that  five  acres  of 
ground  be  broken  the  first  year  and  be  planted  with  small 
trees,  cuttings,  or  tree  seeds  the  second  year.6  Sidney  de¬ 
cided  on  small  trees,  wltich  were  put  in  by  hand.  The  whole 
family  assisted  in  this  backbreaking  job  and  in  the  hauling 
of  barrels  of  water  with  which  Sidney  plied  the  lonely  little 
saplings  in  an  effort  to  keep  them  alive  until  the  spring 
rains  came.  Some  of  them  didn’t  even  try  to  live  that  long— 
they  died  right  away  and  got  it  over  with. 

When  Mayo  reached  his  majority  and  the  boys  decided 
to  try  horse-ranching,  they  and  my  father  made  some  kind 
of  a  deal  with  T.  M.  Warren  by  which  they  came  into  the 
possession  of  twenty-five  head,  most  of  them  unbroken  or 
partly  biokcn  marcs.  The  horses  were  delivered  at  the  Battle 
Creek  ranch,  and  for  several  days  we  were  busy  thinking 
up  suitable  names  for  the  many  which  had  not  yet  been 
christened.  One  outlaw  mare  was  promptlv  dubbed  “Cy¬ 
clone,”  and  Doc  Perkins,  who  came  up  to  look  at  the  bunch, 
helped  out  by  supplying  the  Indian  names  of  “Comanche” 
and  “Umatillian”  for  the  colts  belonging  to  Phoebe  and 
Flora.  Umatillian  was  a  black-and-white  pinto;  she  belonged 
to  some  one  or  other  in  the  family  all  through  a  long  and 
useful  life.  Comanche  developed  into  a  good  saddle  pony 
and  eventually  went  to  Uncle  Izzic  in  payment  of  a  debt. 

c  “Intended  ‘to  encourage  the  growth  of  timber  on  the  western  prai¬ 
ries,’  the  law  provided  that  any  person  who  would  plant,  protect,  and 
keep  in  a  healthy  growing  condition  ten  acres  of  timber  might  secure 
title  to  a  quarter  section.  The  patent  would  be  issued  if  there  were 
675  living  thrifty  trees  at  the  end  of  an  eight-year  period  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  qualifications  for  entry  were  the  same  as  for  the 
homestead  act,  except  the  law'  did  not  require  actual  residence.  The 
planting  could  include  seeds,  nuts,  or  cuttings,  and  the  claimant  could 
make  proof  at  the  end  of  eight  years  or  any  time  within  fourteen 
years”  (Schell,  History  of  South  Dakota,  172).  The  law’  as  originally 
enacted  in  1873  called  for  the  planting  of  forty  acres;  in  1878  Con¬ 
gress  reduced  the  required  acreage  to  ten. 
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The  boys’  brand  was  a  combination  of  the  figure  4  and 
the  letter  F  on  the  animal's  left  shoulder.  T.M.  had  already 
vented  his  brand— a  bar  across  the  seller’s  brand,  or  some 
other  special  mark,  indicated  that  the  animal  had  been  sold 
—and  after  the  new  brand  had  been  applied,  Sidney  and 
Mayo  took  most  of  the  horses  over  to  French  Creek  to  their 
new  range. 

Net  sometimes  went  over  to  cook  for  the  boys,  and  once 
that  summer  when  she  went  into  Sid’s  cabin  saw  a  rattle¬ 
snake  comfortably  coiled  up  under  the  stove.  Sid  was  in 
hailing  distance  and  quickly  put  the  quietus  on  the  deadly 
intruder:  Net  brought  the  rattles  home  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  story.  But  she  was  not  enthusiastic  about  going  to 
French  Creek  after  that  experience,  and  even  less  so  after 
what  happened  to  Cousin  Emory  a  few  weeks  later. 

Emory,  who  by  now  was  fifteen,  was  riding  the  range 
when  he  saw  a  bunch  of  luscious  sand  cherries  growing  near 
a  ledge  of  rock.  He  stopped  to  pick  some  of  them  and  when 
he  reached  for  the  fruit  a  rattlesnake,  which  had  been  coiled 
under  the  ledge,  struck  him  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  Emory 
did  not  panic:  he  got  out  his  jackknife  and  made  an  incision 
where  the  snake’s  fangs  had  punctured  his  hand,  then  buck¬ 
led  the  rope  strap  from  his  saddle  around  his  arm  and  calmly 
rode  the  mile  home. 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  and  Uncle  Izzie  and  Aunt 
Maria  had  gone  to  Ilcrmosa;  there  was  no  one  on  the  ranch 
but  his  sisters,  Roxic  and  Ervic,  and  no  doctor  nearer  than 
Rapid  City.  1  Icrc  is  what  happened  next,  recounted  in 
Roxic’s  own  words: 

I  told  Ervic  to  “Go  for  Aunt  Lizzie"  and  then  scour 
the  neighborhood  for  some  w  hiskey,  as  at  that  time  whis¬ 
key  w  as  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for  snake  bite.  There 
W’ould  be  no  chance  of  either  Bower  family  having  any, 
so  Ervic  got  on  Emory’s  pony  and,  after  summoning 
Aunt  Kizzic,  raced  down  to  Riddles.  No  whiskey  there. 
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Someone  at  the  Riddles’  took  up  the  quest  for  snake  medi¬ 
cine. 

In  the  meantime  Emory  showed  me  how  to  wrap  a 
knife  blade  with  twine  to  prevent  making  too  deep  a  cut, 
and  after  putting  the  point  lengthwise  of  a  vein,  how  to 
hit  the  handle  with  a  stick  to  make  an  opening  to  let  the 
blood  out.  The  blood  was  so  thick  that  it  would  not  run, 
but  we  would  press  it  out  as  you  would  toothpaste  from 
a  tube.  We  didn't  know  we  should  have  loosened  the 
strap  at  intervals  to  let  the  blood  llow  and  prevent  clotting. 

When  Aunt  Kizzie  came  we  applied  a  poultice  made 
of  the  white  parr  of  onions— she  had  read  that  onions  were 
a  cure  for  snakebite— and  in  a  short  time  the  onions  began 
to  turn  green.  That  was  encouraging. 

(We  never  learned  who  started  the  story— and  certainly 
it  was  not  a  time  for  joking— but  the  McClouds  got  word 
that  it  was  Rose  who  had  been  bitten.  As  she  was  to  exhibit 
their  prize  saddle  pony  at  the  coming  fair,  they  didn’t  want 
anything  to  happen  to  her  and  dispatched  a  man  with  a 
whiskey  jug  on  one  of  their  fleetest  race  horses.  1  Je  was  in¬ 
tercepted  on  the  way  and  sent  to  Uncle  Izzie’s  where  Emory 
had  as  yet  experienced  no  severe  discomfort.  Distress  only 
began  to  set  in  after  the  antidote  was  administered,  but  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  it  was  caused  by  the  snake  bite  or  the 
demon  rum.  There  was  no  prescribed  dose  on  the  bottle  and 
the  poor  boy,  who  had  never  taken  a  drop  of  liquor  in  his 
life,  was  given  enough  to  floor  a  hardened  drinker.) 

It  is  strange  how  fast  news  travels  without  telephones 
[Roxie’s  account  continues].  Before  night  we  had  enough 
whiskey  to  stock  a  small  saloon.  When  a  neighbor  who’d 
had  more  experience  with  intoxicants  said  to  me,  “If  the 
whiskey  does  not  kill  your  brother,  you  need  not  fear  the 
snake  bite,”  I  was  good  and  scared.  But  all  is  well  that  ends 
well.  .  .  .  The  next  morning  Emory  sobered  up  and  never 
suffered  any  ill  effect.  As  long  as  he  lived  he  carried  eleven 
short  white  scars  on  his  forearm. 
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The  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  llermosa  this  year  was  the 

k  m  9 

biggest  and  best  yet,  and  the  people  of  lower  Battle  Creek 
figured  prominently  in  both  the  exercises  of  the  morning 
and  the  sports  of  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Steele  was  one  of  the 
committee  on  arrangements,  Uncle  Willis  delivered  the  ora- 
tion,  Maude  Steele  gave  one  of  her  celebrated  recitations, 
and  the  Bower  Family  Band  provided  the  music  of  the  day. 
On  the  sports  program  the  McCloud  horses  won  several 
races;  Sid,  Mayo,  and  Cousin  Emory  played  for  the  ller¬ 
mosa  baseball  team  in  the  game  with  Hayward;  and  Cousin 
Ervie  carried  off  the  first  prize  of  a  dollar— a  silver  one— in 
the  girl’s  footrace.  Other  attractions  were  a  “Lariating  Dis¬ 
play”  by  cowboys  for  a  five-dollar  purse;  “A  Slack  Wire 
Artist,  Introducing  New  and  Novel  Features”;  amateur 
walking  on  wire  (which  probably  introduced  some  new  and 
novel  features  too);  and  a  Chinese  Lantern  Procession.  No 
wonder  we  called  it  the  “glorious  Fourth.” 

After  fairs  and  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  we  young 
folks  would  come  home  with  our  minds  all  taken  up  with 
the  excitement  of  horse  racing  and  fancy  riding.  Our  big 
cowyard  made  an  ideal  race  track  and  Lady  Bill  and  Buck, 
now  a  two-year-old  colt,  served  as  steeds  on  which  to  per¬ 
form  acts  of  daring  and  skill.  Buck,  having  been  hand- 
raised,  was  gentle  and  had  a  broad  rump  which  would  allow 
attempts  to  ride  him  standing  up.  Lady  Bill  had  a  long  back 
so  she  could  be  ridden  double,  bareback  of  course,  her  two 
riders’  legs  dangling  on  opposite  sides.  It  lent  interest  to 
this  pastime  that  when  she  went  down  a  little  incline  in  the 
track  she  would  kick  up  her  heels  ever  so  slightly— just 
enough  so  that  the  girl  riding  at  the  back  usually  came  un- 
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stuck— unless  it  was  Ervie,  who  somehow  always  managed  to 
hang  on. 

Such  rough-and-tumble  activities  were  hard  on  our 
clothes,  and  Mamma’s  mending  basket  was  always  piled 
high.  She  would  patch  and  patch  until  the  original  goods  in 
the  garment  was  hardly  recognizable.  (When  someone  once 
asked  her  why  she  did  not  relegate  an  article  of  clothing  to 
the  rag  bag  instead  of  putting  on  another  patch,  she  said, 
“Well,  there  is  still  some  shape  to  it.”)  With  so  much  patch¬ 
ing  to  do,  Mamma’s  other  sewing  was  limited  to  knitting 
mittens  and  socks  and  making  us  the  red  flannel  underwear 
that  scratched  our  skins  for  two  weeks  before  we  became 
used  to  it. 

Since  nothin?  but  outer  garments  could  be  bought  ready 
made,  the  family  sewing  had  become  such  a  problem  that 
Mamma  needed  expert  help,  and  after  school  was  out  Lulu 
was  sent  to  Rapid  to  stay  with  Od  while  she  learned  the 
dressmaker's  trade.  (Attesting  that  the  Family  Band  was  be¬ 
coming  a  recognizable  part  of  the  Black  Hills  scene,  a  letter 
from  Lulu  tells  of  a  man  who  saw  her  at  the  station  and 
spread  the  word  “that  one  of  the  Bower  girls  had  come.  He 
knew  me  by  my  horn.”) 

As  Lu  already  had  done  no  end  of  sewing  she  soon  be¬ 
came  quite  proficient  in  the  art.  And  an  art  it  was  in  those 
days  to  fashion  a  dress.  There  were  front  (with  darts),  side, 
back,  and  underarm  pieces  in  the  bodice,  and  from  four  to 
nine  gores  in  the  skirt.  The  whole  garment  was  lined  and 
finished  on  the  inside  as  carefully  as  on  the  outside.  After 
hoops  went  out  of  style  the  skirts  of  winter  dresses  were  in¬ 
terlined  with  crinoline  to  make  them  fiare;  in  summer  dresses 
this  effect  was  obtained  by  making  them  full  and  wearing 
one,  two,  or  even  three  starched  and  rufiled  petticoats  un¬ 
derneath. 

In  a  family  with  as  many  female  members  as  ours,  that 
made  washday  a  day  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  water  in  the 
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crcck  was  hard  and  that  in  the  well,  while  good  for  drink¬ 
ing  and  cooking  purposes,  was  harder  still.  Soft  water  could 
be  obtained  by  meltingr  snow  or  by  channeling  rain  from 
the  roof  of  the  house  into  rain  barrels;  but  because  of  the 
warm  chinook  winds  which  blew  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
Hills  the  snow  did  not  stay  lonor  on  the  [wound,  and  it  sel- 
dom  rained,  so  we  didn’t  have  much  soft  water  from  these 
sources.  A  poor  substitute  was  obtained  by  putting  ashes  in 
a  barrel  of  creek  water  and  letting  them  settle.  The  result 
was  soft  water  all  right,  but  it  tended  to  yellow  the  clothes 
and  was  anything  but  a  healing  lotion  for  the  hands.  Soap 
flakes  were  made  by  shaving  pieces  off  the  bar  into  the 
water  the  clothes  would  be  boiled  in.  Kirk’s  soap  was  the 
brand  generally  used  for  laundering. 

Ironing  day  was  no  lark  cither  w  hen  the  irons  had  to  be 
heated  on  the  cookstove  to  press  out  yards  and  yards  of 
starched  ruffles.  But  at  least  w  hen  maids  and  matrons— and 
little  girls  too— were  attired  in  the  finished  product,  the 
result  was  charming. 


Although  she  did  not  plan  it  that  way,  Lu’s  apprenticeship 
in  Rapid  came  at  an  opportune  time  for  her.  She  escaped  the 
drudgery  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  other  girls  by  being 
aw’ay  during  the  months  of  the  year  that  the  cheese  factory 
was  operating. 

This  community  project  probably  had  its  inception  when 
Charlie  Edgcrton  came  to  live  on  Battle  Creek.  Charlie,  a 
New  York  State  man,  was  an  experienced  chccsemakcr,  and 
w'hcthcr  it  w*as  he  or  someone  else  who  first  suggested  that 
a  cheese  factory  would  be  profitable,  the  idea  took  hold.  As 
Mr.  Steele’s  ranch  w?as  centrally  located  and  he  had  a  build¬ 


ing  which  could  be  adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  factory  was 
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set  up  at  his  place.  And  every  family  started  to  milk  cows. 

We  had  about  twenty-four  in  our  herd  which  were  milk- 
able.  This  made  four  or  five  per  milker,  depending  on  how 
many  of  us  were  available  for  the  twice-a-day  milking  de¬ 
tail.  I  was  let  off  because  my  fingers  were  neither  large 
enough  nor  strong  enough  for  this  work,  but  1  hung  around 
the  barnyard  even  at  the  risk  of  the  girls’  squirting  milk  on 
my  bare  legs.  Quin  would  promise  solemnly  that  she 
wouldn’t  do  it,  but  if  1  came  within  a  few  feet  of  her  the 
temptation  was  too  great  and  she  would  aim  a  stream  of 
warm,  sticky  milk  at  my  spindleshanks.  That  was  one  way 
of  making  sure  I  would  wash  mv  feet  and  legs  before  I 
went  to  bed.  Just  as  in  our  playhouse  days,  Quin  was  almost 
ferociously  tidy  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  adage  that  “Clean¬ 
liness  is  next  to  godliness.” 

Most  of  the  cows  were  gentle  and  stood  patiently,  but 
every  so  often— and,  as  it  seemed,  with  malice  aforethought 
—some  bored  bossy  would  wait  until  the  pail  was  nearly  full 
and  then  let  fly  a  petulant  hoof.  This  happened  even  to  Net, 
who  was  our  prize  milker. 

Mamma  was  very  particular  about  how  the  milk  was 
strained.  She  used  either  a  fine  wire  strainer  or  a  spotlessly 
clean  cheesecloth.  The  milk  was  taken  to  the  factory  in 
large  cans,  the  families  participating  in  the  enterprise  taking 
turns  in  the  transportation.  Since  the  cheese  made  was  of  the 
best  quality,  there  was  a  ready  sale  for  it  in  the  surrounding 
towns. 

There  was  just  one  bad  feature  about  this  venture.  Al¬ 
though  the  cheese  took  prizes  at  the  countv  fair,  the  calves 
didn’t.  They  had  to  be  raised  on  the  whey  left  from  the  curd 
used  in  chccscmaking,  and  their  growth  was  stunted.  Reck- 
oning  up  the  results  after  two  years  of  operation,  it  was 
found  the  chccscmaking  was  less  profitable  than  raising 
calves  for  beef  on  the  nutriment  that  nature  had  intended 
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for  them.  So  the  cheese  factory  was  permanently  discon¬ 
tinued  7— and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  nobody  in  the  com¬ 
munity  really  minded.  Looking  after  beef  cattle  was  much 
easier  than  milking  cows. 

During  the  time  Lu  was  in  Rapid  at  Od’s,  Joe  had  the  first 
of  a  series  of  sick  spells  that  were  to  plague  him  for  years, 
and  Od  was  setting  type  regularly  until  eleven  or  twelve  at 
night.  Two  years  before,  in  i  SS6,  the  Black  Hills  Journal 
had  become  the  Rapid  City  Daily  Journal— a  morning  paper 
instead  of  a  weekly.  Od  and  Joe  ‘Tad  acquired  a  steam- 
driven  press,  and  four  news-laden  pages  were  available  with 
some  national  news  via  that  new  invention— the  telegraph— 
to  augment  the  local  stories.”  8  Times  being  hard  in  the  mid¬ 
eighties— the  price  of  wheat  had  dropped  from  97^  in  1881 
to  47^  in  1886,  and  com  from  39 <f  to  20^— Od  had  begun  to 
help  at  the  office,  setting  type  and  folding  papers,  and  gen¬ 
erally  making  herself  useful.  However,  busy  as  she  was  she 
found  time  to  write  the  newsy  notes  she  knew  we  all  loved, 
not  forgetting  to  include  reports  of  special  interest  to  us 
young  ones. 

Quin  and  I  would  read  that  “Bessy  Post  set  fire  to  some 
hay  and  had  quite  a  fire  when  discovered.  Mina  was  not 
with  her  but  Sam  was  out  of  that  mess  as  he  was  over 
squeezing  my  little  chickens.  They  kept  Bessy  in  bed  for 
two  days  instead  of  whipping  her  for  whipping  don’t  do  her 
any  good.”  Information  of  this  sort  came  in  handy  at  such 
times  as  when  Lady  Bill  got  her  head  caught  in  the  stan¬ 
chions  in  the  cow  bam  (we  were  playing  she  was  a  race 
horse  and  had  put  her  there  while  we  rubbed  her  down)  and 
scraped  the  skin  off  her  eyebrows:  we  could  point  to  the 

7  The  Crystal  Springs  Cheese  Factory  operated  from  the  spring  of 
1887  until  sometime  during  November  of  that  year,  and  for  about 
tiie  same  period  during  1 888,  after  which  it  closed  for  good. 

8  Rapid  City  Daily  Journal,  January  5,  1958. 
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black  record  of  the  Post  children  and  intimate  to  Mamma 
that  she  might,  after  all,  be  worse  off. 

Every  summer  Od  drove  down  in  the  phaeton  for  a  visit, 
and  since  she  was  generally  well  liked  there  was  much  pre¬ 
paration  in  the  neighborhood  for  her  coming.  One  day  of 
her  visit  was  always  spent  making  the  rounds  of  the  kins¬ 
men  and  connections:  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Bower,  Uncle 
lzzie’s  family,  the  Rues,  and  the  Riddles.  Somewhere  in  the 
history  of  the  Riddle  family  there  must  have  been  a  sea 
captain  for  they  had  a  spyglass  which  was  the  envy  of  all. 
They  could  keep  posted  on  all  the  doings  of  the  country¬ 
side,  and  instead  of  having  to  waste  time  going  from  bunch 
to  bunch  of  cattle  or  horses  to  sort  out  their  own,  they 
could  locate  their  property  bv  taking  a  squint  at  the  sur¬ 
rounding  landscape  with  their  spyglass.  It  was  considered  to 
be  a  great  privilege  to  look  through  it,  so  going  to  the  Rid¬ 
dles’  was  something  extra  and  Od  never  had  an  empty  place 
in  the  phaeton  when  she  went  to  call  on  them. 

Od  didn’t  need  any  spyglass  to  pick  up  items  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal;  she  had  a  natural  eye  for  news,  and  always  went  home 
w'ith  plenty  of  interest  to  report  to  Dick  Hughes,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  editor.  One  item  she  may  or  may  not  have  reported  was 
Net’s  and  Quin’s  encounter  with  a  skunk.  They  found  him 
in  the  root  cellar  when  the}’  went  down  to  clean  it,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  him  to  his  ow  n  devices  until  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  come  out,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  dispose  of 
him  then  and  there. 

I  wras  playing  in  the  front  vard  when  they  started  back 
from  the  scene  of  the  execution.  They  were  about  halfway 
to  the  house  when  Juno,  w’ho  was  basking  in  the  sun,  raised 
his  head,  sniffed  thoughtfully,  and  headed  out  of  the  yard 
in  an  upwind  direction.  I  thought  that  I  recognized  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  odor  and  was  about  to  remark  to  the  mrls  that  there 
must  be  a  skunk  around  when  Net  called  out,  “Do  we 
smell?” 
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“Do  you  smell!  What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing?” 

Being  proud  of  the  exploit,  she  replied  ringinglv,  “\Yc 
killed  a  skunk.”  And  added  in  rather  more  subdued  tones, 
“In  the  cellar.” 

Just  at  this  moment,  Reason  Payne,  a  youth  who  worked 
at  the  McCloud  ranch  and  who  (up  till  then  anyway)  was 
an  admirer  of  Quin’s,  rode  in  on  horseback.  The  girls’  plight 
struck  him  as  almost  unbearably  funny,  and  when  he  was 
able  to  stop  laughing  enough  to  talk,  he  declared  solemnly 
that  the  only  possible  wav  to  take  the  skunk  smell  out  of 
anything  was  to  bury  it.  At  this  information  Net  and  Quin 
were  consternated.  Clothes  could  be  buried,  but  what  about 
themselves?  And  what  about  the  cellar? 

There  was  more  truth  in  Reason's  statement  than  he 
knew.  It  was  days  before  the  girls  could  eat  at  the  table  with 
the  family,  and  three  weeks  before  their  hair  was  entirely 

•  9 

free  of  a  scent  which  would  never  be  mistaken  for  cologne. 
At  one  time  they  even  resorted  to  the  remedy  Reason  had 
suggested:  they  dug  a  hole  in  the  garden  and  inhumed  as 
much  hair  as  they  could,  putting  loose  dirt  on  what  they 
couldn’t  bury.  As  for  the  cellar,  it  could  not  be  used  again 
as  a  root  house  and  a  new  one  had  to  be  dug.  Fortunately 
there  was  not  much  loss  for  it  was  almost  empty  of  vege¬ 
tables,  it  not  being  time  to  put  in  the  fall  crop,  and  there 
was  no  butter  there  at  all.  Since  milk  was  being  sent  to  the 
cheese  factory,  wc  were  making  very  little  butter,  and  any 
on  hand  was  kept  cool  in  a  pail  in  the  well. 

The  girls  were  particularly  concerned  to  get  themselves 
deodorized  because  the  band  had  an  important  engagement 
coming  up  in  September.  \Yc  were  to  play  at  the  Custer 
County  Stock,  Mineral  and  Agricultural  Association  Fair  at 
I  Icrmosa  and  were  also  going  to  give  a  concert  on  one  of 
the  nights. 

Lulu  finished  her  dressmaking  course  in  time  to  be  home 
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to  do  the  sewing  for  our  coming  “doublcheader’  at  the  con- 
cert  and  fair.  The  other  girls  were  impressed  to  help  with 
basting,  hemming,  ironing,  and  overcasting  miles  and  miles 
of  scams,  and  the  old  White  sewing  machine  whizzed  awav 
from  morning  till  night.  Then  the  bovs  took  over  and  band 
practice  began.  Up  until  this  time  I  had  not  played  the  cym¬ 
bals  when  I  beat  the  drum,  not  being  strong  enough  to  do 
both  at  the  same  time.  But  now  I  tackled  the  cymbals  and 
managed  to  finish  most  of  the  pieces  without  resting  my 
left  arm.  Once  in  a  while  though  I  would  let  the  upper  cym¬ 
bal  rest  on  the  lower  one,  causing  a  sizzling  noise,  which 
lapse  was  anything  but  harmonious. 

The  three-day  fair  began  in  Ilcrmosa  on  September  19. 
Since  there  had  been  plenty  of  rain  that  year,  the  crops  were 
bountiful  and  the  people  felt  that  the  country  was  as  near 
like  Paradise  as  could  be  wished  for  on  this  earth.9  The 
showing  of  farm  products  would  have  done  credit  to  an 
area  which  had  been  settled  for  twenty  years.  Our  Crystal 
Springs  cheese  factory  exhibited  a  cheese  as  large  as  a  bass 
drum  which  of  course  took  the  prize,  there  being  no  other 
to  compete  with  it. 

Rose  had  one  of  the  high  spots  of  her  life  when  she  used 
her  side  saddle  on  Booboo,  a  beautiful,  cream-colored  marc 
belonging  to  Joe  McCloud,  and  carried  off  a  blue  ribbon  for 
the  best-looking  outfit.  Ordinarily,  for  everyday,  girls  riding 
sidesaddle  simply  wore  a  full  skirt,  but  a  real  riding  habit 
had  the  skirt  made  so  that  it  fitted  the  knee  which  went  over 
the  saddle  horn.  T  his  was  the  sort  that  Rose  wore,  and  with 

9  This  was  ihc  year  which  opened  with  the  famous  Blizzard  of  1 888 — 
the  one  that  along  with  the  severe  winter  of  ifiSo-iRfii  gave  Dakota  a 
reputation  it  has  never  been  able  to  live  down.  Even  today  wherever 
a  Dakotan  goes  and  is  asked  whence  he  came,  whether  he  says  North 
Dakota  or  South  the  response  is  invariably  ‘'Oh,  that’s  where  you  have 
those  awful  blizzards.” 

1  just  thought  I  would  point  out  that  by  harvest  time  the  year  of 
the  most  publicized  “Dakota  blizzard”  of  them  all,  things  were  in 
pretty  good  shape. 
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her  fitted  basque,  derby,  and  riding  whip,  she  probably" 
would  have  won  the  prize  if  her  mount  had  been  a  saw¬ 
horse. 

I  already  have  quoted  enough  press  clippings  about  our 
concerts,  so  all  I  will  say"  about  this  one  is  that  it  was  aptlv 
described  by’  the  heading  on  the  program: 


GMND  CONCERT 


•  BY  THE  • 
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I  ^il  fall  of  1 888  found  all  Dakota  in  a  ferment  of 
excitement  over  the  coming  presidential  election— our 
admission  to  the  Union  hinged  on  the  outcome  of  the  race 
between  President  Cleveland  and  the  Republican  candidate, 
Benjamin  Harrison. 

The  campaign  for  statehood  had  been  going  on  in  Dakota 
for  more  than  twenty  years.1  The  population  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  decade  of  the  “Great  Dakota  Boom'’  seemingly  made 
admission  inevitable,  but  the  situation  was  complicated  by 
regional  and  political  rivalry.  Because  the  northern  part  of 
Dakota  was  not  closelv  linked  with  the  southern,  it  had  been 
generally  accepted  that  the  Territory  would  be  divided  into 
two  states,  and  some  provision  for  this  already  had  been 
made  by  establishing  two  universities,  two  penitentiaries, 
two  asylums,  and  so  on.  Several  bills  for  division  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  Congress  in  the  ’70’s,  and  when  the  Black 
Hills  were  opened  up  there  was  even  an  abortive  attempt  to 
create  a  separate  territory  out  of  that  area.  In  1883,  after  the 
territorial  capital  was  moved  from  Yankton  in  the  south 


1  For  a  detailed  account,  see  Herbert  S.  Schell,  History  of  South  Da¬ 
kota ,  203-222. 
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to  Bismarck  in  the  north,  the  settlers  in  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties  were  much  more  anxious  to  secure  the  legislation  which 
would  divide  Dakota  into  two  states,  hut  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties— now  that  they  had  the  capital— began  to  oppose  divi¬ 
sion.  There  were  also  some  southerners— our  friend  Judge 
Bennett  was  one— who  supported  the  single-state  movement. 

National  politics  came  into  the  picture  because  Dakotans 
were  generally  of  the  Republican  persuasion,  and  the  Demo¬ 
crats  were  not  anxious  to  create  two  new  states  whose  votes 
would  be  tallied  in  the  opposition's  column.  When  President 
Cleveland,  a  Democrat,  took  office  in  18S4,  statehood  efforts 
were  stalemated  and  the  single-state  movement  gained  some 
ground;  however,  the  Republicans  buckled  down  to  work 
and  the  national  party  made  the  admission  of  South  Dakota 
a  campaign  issue  in  the  election  of  1888. 

Another  element  contributing  fuel  to  the  flames  of  our 
already  burning  Republican  partisanship  was  the  question  of 
school  lands.  One  of  the  first  major  promoters  of  statehood 
was  General  William  1 1.  H.  Beadle,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  (1879-1885),  w  ho  was  anxious  to  prevent  school 
lands  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  squatters  and  specula¬ 
tors.  Since  statehood  would  do  much  to  protect  these  lands, 
this  was  another  cause  for  rejoicing  when  the  election  went 
the  right  way  in  November.2 


2  “Sections  16  and  36  of  every  township  were  reserved  for  the  future 
state.  During  the  rush  of  settlers  and  when  good  land  became  scarce, 
many  school  sections  were  occupied  illegally  by  squatters.  The  ef¬ 
forts  made  to  prevent  such  trespassing  were  not  always  success¬ 
ful.  .  .  .  Beadle  had  seen  eastern  states  squander  their  school  lands 
by  selling  them  at  ...  a  low  price.  [HeJ  proposed  that  no  school 
lands  be  sold  for  less  than  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  school  sections  be  kept  off  the  market  and  leased 
to  the  settlers.  [It  will  be  recalled  that  my  father  bad  leased  the  school 
section  once  in  Vermillion.]  There  was  some  talk  that  a  few  men 
were  planning  to  buy  up  all  the  school  lands  at  a  low  price  and 
Beadle  was  determined  to  prevent  such  speculation”  (Schell,  South 
Dakota:  Its  Beginnings  and  Growth,  1 34-1 35). 
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As  settlers  moved  into  the  Hills,  more  schools  were  opening 
up  on  all  sides  and  there  was  a  great  demand  for  teachers. 
Anyone  with  the  equivalent  of  an  eighth-grade  education 
and  who  could  qualify  for  a  certificate  could  teach.3  During 
the  summer  of  iSSS  Sidney,  Mayo,  Lulu,  and  Cousin  Roxie 
had  attended  the  county  teachers’  institute  and  had  passed 
the  examination  entitling  them  to  certificates.  They  already 
had  applied  for  schools  and  had  no  trouble  finding  posi¬ 
tions— Sidney  on  lower  French  Creek,  Mayo  on  South  Fork, 
and  Lu  at  the  Burner  School.  Roxie  being  only  sixteen  had 
to  wait  a  few  months  to  fulfill  the  age  requirement,  so  de¬ 
cided  to  attend  another  term  at  our  school.  At  that  time 
very  few  women  had  entered  the  business  world,  and  about 
the  only  honorable  vocation  open  to  them  besides  teaching 
was  “working  out”  as  a  hired  girl.  (  The  term  viaid  was  alto¬ 
gether  too  high-toned  for  common  use.)  Since  a  hired  girl’s 
day  was  no  eight-hour  one,  the  girls  of  our  family  preferred 
teaching. 

Uncle  Willis  was  now  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cus¬ 
ter  County.  As  the  salary  was  not  large  and  the  duties  not 

3  To  qualify  for  any  of  the  three  grades  of  teaching  certificates  a 
person  had  to  he  of  good  moral  character.  A  first  grade  certificate 
was  valid  for  three  years;  it  was  issued  bv  the  state  superintendent 
of  schools  but  the  examination  could  be  given  by  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent.  Applicants  were  examined  in  Reading,  Writing,  Orthog- 
raphy,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Didactics,  Bookkeeping,  Current 
F  vents,  Physical  Geography,  American  I.iteraturc,  and  Drawing.  A 
second  grade  certificate  could  he  issued  by  the  county  superintendent, 
and  examinations  in  the  last  five  subjects  on  the  above  list  were  omir- 
tcd.  Applicants  for  first  or  second  grade  certificates  had  to  he 
eighteen  years  of  age;  those  applying  for  third  grade  certificates  need 
be  only  seventeen.  They  were  examined  in  the  same  subjects  as  sec¬ 
ond  giade  certificate  applicants,  but  their  average  passing  grade  was 
75  per  cent  instead  of  85  per  cent,  l'irst  grade  certificate  applicants 
had  to  average  80  per  cent  on  the  remaining  five  subjects  in  which 
they  alone  were  tested. 

0 
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too  time-consuming,  it  was  customary  for  the  incumbent  to 
take  on  other  work  to  augment  his  income,  and  Uncle  Wil¬ 
lis  taught  our  school  that  winter.  He  was  a  gifted  teacher 
familiar  with  the  most  advanced  pedagogical  methods,  and 
anyone  who  had  the  benefit  of  even  four  months  of  his  in¬ 
struction  was  lucky.  In  addition  to  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  he  gave  special  instruction  in  business  penmanship, 
civil  government,  and  parliamentary  procedure.  He  also 
included  a  few  lessons  in  good  manners:  what  to  say  when 
performing  an  introduction  and  when  to  say  “1  beg  your 
pardon,”  “Excuse  me,”  “Please,”  and  “Thank  you.”  Not 
that  the  young  folks  didn’t  get  instructions  in  deportment  at 
home,  but  it  made  a  much  more  lasting  impression  when 
given  in  a  group. 

No  fault  could  be  found  with  Uncle  Willis’s  teaching,  but 
one  of  his  disciplinary  measures  might  evoke  criticism  nowa¬ 
days:  he  tweaked  the  pupils’  cars  when  they  did  not  be¬ 
have.  That  was  a  common  form  of  punishment  then,  but  it 
is  surprising  that  Uncle  Willis  fell  back  on  it  when  he  was 
ahead  of  the  times  in  so  many  of  his  ideas. 

The  fall  and  winter  of  1888  were  extra  festive,  with  Sid, 
Mayo,  and  Lu  home  from  their  schools  on  week  ends,  at 
which  time  all  kinds  of  jollifications  went  on.  The  previous 
year  Sid  had  tried  raising  a  small  patch  of  sugar  cane  and 
found  the  soil  well  adapted  to  it,  so  this  year  the  neighbors 
followed  suit  in  a  big  way.  A  sorghum  mill,  which  Sid  had 
contrived  in  his  spare  time  during  the  summer,  proved 
workable  and  with  Lady  Bill  supplying  the  motive  power 
was  used  to  press  the  juice  out  of  the  cane.  It  was  more  fun 
than  work  to  put  the  canes  between  the  rollers  and  collect 
the  juice  thus  extracted  in  washtubs  and  boilers.  The  juice 
then  was  boiled  down  into  sorghum  or  molasses  in  a  vat  Sid 
had  made  out  of  copper  sheeting.  'Phis  was  put  over  a  trench 
and  a  fire  kept  going  beneath  it.  The  neighbors  also  used  the 
mill,  which  later  was  set  up  at  Mr.  Cobb’s  place. 
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Taffy-pulling  parties  became  a  popular  pastime;  they 
were  also  endurance  contests  for  we  would  compete  to  see 
who  could  produce  the  whitest  candy.  But  the  most  fun  we 
had  was  on  Friday  or  Saturday  nights  when  we  went  to  the 
Bales  or  they  came  to  our  house  and  we  played  charades. 
One  charade  was  “antelope,”  the  first  syllable  being  acted  as 
a  picnic  with  someone  finding  an  ant  in  his  food,  and  the 
second  part  a  couple  eloping.  Then  there  was  “Cincinnati” 
in  three  parts;  a  portrayal  of  two  sins,  some  kind  of  business 
involving  a  character  named  Nat,  and  fying  a  person  to  a 
post. 

Even  when  there  were  no  guests  we  got  up  home  enter¬ 
tainments  and  singfests,  with  Rose  to  accompany  us  on  the 
melodeon.  Some  of  the  songs  that  Sidney  used  to  sing  were 
“My  Darling  Nellie  Gray,”  “Sweet  Kitty  Wells,”  and 
“Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea.”  Mayo’s  favorites  were 
“Climbing  up  the  Golden  Stairs,”  “My  Little  Old  Log  Cab¬ 
in  in  the  Lane,”  and  “O  Dcm  Golden  Slippers.”  If  Ervie  was 
there,  with  a  little  coaxing  she  would  sing  “O  Bury  Me  Not 
on  the  Lone  Prairie”  in  true  western  style.  Net  always 
avoided  the  spotlight,  but  she  was  the  sister  who  took  spe¬ 
cial  care  of  me  and  sometimes  if  1  asked  her  would  sing  “Put 
Me  in  My  Little  Bed”  and  “What  Are  the  Wild  Waves 
Saying?,”  both  of  which  I  loved. 

Quin  was  master  of  ceremonies  for  home  entertainments 
and  orator  for  all  occasions,  such  as  the  funeral  sendee  for 
old  Tom,  Roxic’s  cat.  Tom’s  remains  were  solemnly  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  grave  site  in  a  hearse— my  sled— and  given  a 
respectable  burial  after  what  may  have  been  almost  an  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  eulogizing. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  momentous  election  campaign  col¬ 
ored  a  good  many  of  our  activities.  Since  Papa  was  a  Repub¬ 
lican  we  children  were  of  course  rooting  for  Harrison,  but 
Roxie,  Emoryr,  and  Erva,  taking  their  cue  from  Uncle  Iz- 
zie,  were  all  good  little  Democrats,  and  there  was  a  friendly 
feud  between  us  over  the  merits  of  the  respective  nominees. 
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Quin  was  the  most  violent  of  us  all  in  her  feelings  about 
Cleveland,  and  she  had  two  other  pet  dislikes.  One  was  the 
world’s  heavyweight  boxing  champion,  John  L.  Sullivan, 
then  still  many  years  away  from  getting  his  come-uppance 
from  James  J.  Corbett.  Quin  was  clever  with  her  fists,  but 
she  was  strongly  opposed  to  professional  boxing  and  Sulli¬ 
van  epitomized  to  her  all  she  didn’t  like  about  it.  Joe  Mc¬ 
Cloud  was  the  third  of  the  trio  in  her  bad  books:  Joe  had 
landed  there  when  for  some  reason  he  had  referred  to  her 
as  “a  sarcastic  villain.” 

In  order  to  show  her  disapproval  of  her  pet  hates,  Quin 
took  three  of  our  thrcc-leocrcd  stools— of  which  we  had  a 
flock— and  named  one  Cleveland,  one  John  L.,  and  one  Joe 
McCloud.  She  then  proceeded  to  hang  them  in  effigy  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  living  room,  and  as  they  dangled  there  in 
helpless  disgrace  delivered  herself  of  a  denunciatory  har- 
ranguc  in  front  of  each  one. 

Uncle  Izzic  wasn’t  the  only  Democrat  whom  we  “knew 
socially” :  Colonel  Thornby  was  very  active  in  the  affairs  of 
the  party  and  was  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Church,  a  Cleve¬ 
land  appointee.  As  a  result  of  the  Colonel's  party  loyalty, 
the  Christmas  holidays  following  Harrison’s  defeat  of  Cleve¬ 
land  were  enlivened  by  an  unusual  event  in  which  our  band 
participated.  Here  is  the  story  as  it  was  told  in  the  Rapid 
City  Daily  Journal: 

THORNBY  REDEEMS  HIMSELF 

Hermosa’s  Colonel  Pays  the  Penalty 
for  thinking  the  Tariff  a  Tax  4 

( Special  to  the  Journal.) 

IIekmosa,  DECEMBr.ii  27.  Christmas  was  a  red-letter  day 
for  Hermosa.  It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  late 
campaign  W.  J.  '\  hornby,  a  leading  Democrat  of  Custer 


4  The  Republicans  made  the  high  protective  uriff  the  chief  plank  in 
their  platform— the  lirst  time  in  U.S.  history  a  campaign  v.is  waged 
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County,  and  J.  G.  Baker  a  prominent  Republican  of  i his 
place,  stipulated  that  in  the  event  of  Harrison's  election 
the  Colonel  should  wheel  Baker  through  the  principal 
street  of  Hermosa  on  a  wheelbarrow  or  forfeit  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,  or  vice  versa  in  case  of  Cleveland’s  election.  Several 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
undertaking.  At  the  appointed  hour  both  parties  appeared, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  witnesses.  A  procession  was 
formed,  headed  by  the  Bower  Family  Band  playing 
among  other  selections,  “Baker’s  Ride.”  The  band  was 
followed  by  a  color  bearer,  carrying  the  American  flag. 
Next  was  a  white  banner  upon  which  was  inscribed: 
1884  -  Turn  tiie  Rascals  Out.  18S9  -  The  Rascals  Rid¬ 
ing  In. 

This  heralded  the  center  of  attraction— the  little  red 
wheelbarrow  propelled  by  the  colonel.  lie  was  attired  in 
summer  costume,  in  shirt  sleeves,  bare  headed,  bare 
handed  and  with  feet  enclosed  in  thin  stockings.  Upon 
the  barrow  sat  the  victorious  Baker,  calm  and  satisfied, 
lie  was  encased  in  a  warm  fur  overcoat  and  wore  a  I  Iarri- 
son  campaign  hat.  Immediately  behind  the  colonel  appeared 
Buel  R.  Wood  an  unterrificd  Democrat  and  ex-district 
attorney  of  Custer  County,  displaying  a  fine  portrait 
of  the  “Old  Roman”,  Allen  G.  Thurman.  lie  led  sev¬ 
eral  moss-backed,  rock-ribbed  democrats,  who  acted  as  an 
escort  of  loyalty  to  their  vanquished  leader,  cheering  him 
on  his  journey.  Baker  arrived  at  his  destination  on  sched¬ 
uled  time,  and  amid  great  applause  led  in  giving  three 
cheers  for  the  colonel  for  successfully  redeeming  his 
pledge,  after  which  the  parties  were  taken  in  a  carriage 
and  retraced  the  track  made  by  the  wheelbarrow,  the 
procession  still  following  and  the  band  playing  “Thorn- 
by’s  Grand  March.” 

After  announcing  that  the  colonel  had  fulfilled  his 
agreement,  he  and  his  friend  Baker,  the  band,  and  espe¬ 
cially  invited  guests  repaired  to  the  Miner’s  Exchange  and 
partook  of  a  sumptuous  banquet,  at  which  a  most  gen- 

with  this  as  an  issue.  Although  the  popular  vote  was  5.540,050  for 
Cleveland  and  5,444,337  for  Harrison,  the  latter  carried  the  key  states 
of  New  York  and  Indiana  and  had  233  electoral  votes  to  Cleveland’s 
168.  Source:  Richard  B.  Morris  (cd.),  Encyclopedia  of  American  His¬ 
tory  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1953). 
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crons  feeling  prevailed.  Speeches  sparkling  with  wit  and 
abounding  in  patriotic  sentiments,  were  made  by  Colonel 
Thornby,  J.  C.  Bower,  Bucl  R.  Wood,  J.  F.  Baker  and  W. 
C.  Bower.  All  who  witnessed  the  event  manifested  the 
true  western  good  nature  which  would  frown  on  anv  at¬ 
tempt  to  humiliate  the  colonel’s  democratic  spirit,  but,  on 
the  contrary  he  received  for  his  grit  many  congratula¬ 
tions.  It  was  indeed  a  comical,  novel  scene,  long  to  be 
remembered  in  local  history,  as  a  vital  reminder  of  the 
memorable  campaign  of  1888. 

That  the  event  was  one  long  to  be  remembered  in  the  life 
of  the  Bower  family  was  certain,  and  for  the  simple  reason 
rhat  never  before  had  we  attended  a  banquet.  Any  kind  of 
a  meal  in  a  hotel  or  restaurant  was  a  treat,  and  an  occasion 
such  as  this  one  put  us  in  seventh  heaven.  Papa  was  in 
seventh  heaven  too  because  of  the  opportunity  to  match  his 
wits  with  such  practiced  orators  as  were  there  gathered.  The 
family  was  a  bit  nervous  whenever  he  spoke  as  he  would 
sometimes  get  excited  and  his  grammar  would  get  a  little 
gummed  up,  but  he  could  make  good  points  in  his  remarks 
quite  as  well  as  Uncle  Willis. 

Papa  sacrificed  his  main  ambition  in  his  struggle  to  sup¬ 
port  the  family.  He  never  cared  much  for  farming  of  ranch¬ 
ing,  and  though  he  liked  masonry  work  better,  w  hat  he  had 
wanted  was  to  be  a  lawyer.  Even  now  he  was  well  informed 
on  legal  matters  and  had  a  number  of  law’  books  which  he 
read  diligently.  He  had  made  a  good  record  as  justice  of  the 
peace  in  1887  and  probably  would  have  been  re-elected  if 
he  had  been  willing  to  treat  some  of  the  voters  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  a  drink  of  whiskey.  But  Papa  did  not  do  things 
that  way. 
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Although  the  two  Dakotas  were  not  officially  admitted  to 

W  w 

the  Union  until  November  2,  1889,  on  Washington’s  birth¬ 
day— which  was  the  same  day  that  the  President  signed  the 
Enabling  Act 5— we  celebrated  attaining  statehood  at  the 
schoolhouse.  An  account  of  the  entertainment  has  been  pre¬ 
served  in  the  diary  kept  by  Georgiana  Bale. 

There  was  a  good  school  on  Lower  Battle  Creek  .  .  . 
taught  by  Willis  Bower,  an  educated  man.  Me  wrote  a  lit¬ 
tle  play  depicting  South  Dakota  being  presented  to  Uncle 
Sam,  which  he  decided  to  have  the  young  people  of  the 
county  around  produce.  My  sister  Laura  was  selected  to 
be  the  new  state  and  Sidney  Bower  to  present  her  to 
L^nclc  Sam.  Uncle  Sam  was  Mr.  Calvin  Bower  who,  with¬ 
out  makeup,  was  a  typical  Uncle  Sam  and  with  the  striped 
trousers,  long-tailed  coat,  etc.  was  a  perfect  representa¬ 
tive.  The  other  members  of  the  cast  were  Liberty,  played 
by  Rose  Bower;  Columbia,  Roxana  Bower;  Senator 
Spooner  of  Wisconsin,  Emory  Bower;  Senator  Vest  of 
Missouri,  Mayo  Bower. 

Laura  wore  a  beautiful  pink  silk  evening  gown  that  my 
mother  had  brought  with  the  rest  of  our  wardrobes  when 
we  came  to  America.  It  was  cut  very  low  with  little  puff 
sleeves  below  the  shoulder.  Laura  was  very  pretty  with 
her  English  rosy  checks  and  bright  dark  eyes.  She  car¬ 
ried  a  white  feather  fan.  The  dress  was  very  full  and  hung 
in  graceful  folds. 

Sidney,  a  nice  looking  young  man  in  a  blue  serge  suit, 
escorted  the  new  state  slowly  across  the  stage  to  the  tunc 
of  a  patriotic  march  played  on  the  old  melodeon  the 
Bowers  had,  and  in  an  appropriate  speech  presented  Laura 
to  Uncle  Sam  who  was  seated  solemnly  in  a  decorated 
chair.  Sidney  stepped  back.  Uncle  Sam  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  grasp  South  Dakota’s.  Then  Laura  made  a  court 
curtsy,  one  she  had  learned  in  dancing  school  in  England 
the  year  before.  A  low,  lovely  curtsy  right  down  to  the 


0  When  Harrison  won  out  over  Cleveland  and  the  Republicans  gained 
control  of  Congress,  the  opposition  to  statehood  collapsed  and  an  Ln- 
abling  Act  providing  for  the  twin  states  was  passed  by  the  “lame 
duck”  session  and  signed  by  President  Cleveland,  February  22,  1KK9. 
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floor,  her  beautiful  gown  flowing  around  her.  1  hen  Sid¬ 
ney  led  her  oft  the  stage  to  another  patriotic  air  on  the 
inelodeon. 

The  audience  went  wild  with  applause.  And  back  came 
Laura  and  Sidney.  Laura  made  the  same  obcysancc  to  the 
audience  and  to  Uncle  Sam.  I  recall  it  as  a  most  beautiful 
picture.  T  he  stage  curtains  were  rich  red  damask  brought 
from  our  old  home  in  England. 

When  two  new  stars  were  added  to  the  flag  in  November 
and  President  Harrison  issued  the  formal  proclamation  de¬ 
claring  the  Dakotas  the  thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  states,  he 
purposely  shuffled  the  admission  documents  after  signing 
them  so  that  none  might  know  which  state  was  admitted 
first.  But  so  far  as  we  were  concerned  the  ceremony  in  the 
schoolhouse  made  it  official,  and  as  soon  as  we  got  a  post  of¬ 
fice  we  started  putting  “South  Dak.”  on  our  letters  instead 
of  “D.T.” 


The  steady  influx  of  homesteaders  and  the  steadily  shrinking 
range  presaged  the  end  of  the  da\s  of  the  big  cattle  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  severe  winter  of  1886-1887,  which  caused 
heavy  losses  among  herds  on  the  northern  plains,  hastened 
the  end  of  the  era  of  “bonanza  ranching.”  The  first  roundup 
that  the  younger  girls  of  our  family  were  privileged  to  see 
was  also  the  last  roundup  held  by  the  Sheidlcy  Cattle  Com¬ 
pany— the  Flying  V  outfit— in  Custer  County. 

1  he  Flying  V  headquarters  was  about  four  miles  above 
our  claim  on  French  Creek.  While  it  is  not  definitely  known 
when  the  Flying  V  herds  came  into  Dakota,  it  was  in  July 
of  1880  that  they  were  first  brought  to  the  mouth  of  French 
Creek  where  it  empties  into  the  Cheyenne.  At  that  time  the 
herd  totaled  some  4,000  head.  Eight  years  later,  when  it  was 
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moved  north  to  the  Moreau  River,  it  numbered  up  to  40,- 
000.  During  these  years  Dave  Clark  was  the  manager  and  Ed 
Lemmon  “straw  boss.”  0 

As  we  girls  had  never  seen  a  roundup,  when  we  heard  that 
the  Flying  V  was  working  the  region  along  the  Cheyenne 
and  would  be  at  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek  on  a  certain  day 
in  May,  we  persuaded  my  mother  and  father  to  let  us  go. 
Mayo  was  detailed  to  escort  our  party  which,  along  with 
Net,  Rose,  Quin,  and  me,  included  Gcorgiana  and  Laura 
Bale,  and  our  eleven-year-old  cousin,  George  Rue,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  our  house  at  the  time.  (Lu  was  not  along  be¬ 
cause  she  had  just  left  to  teach  a  spring  term  at  Pactola.) 
Wishing  to  make  a  good  impression  on  the  cowboys,  the 
girls  wore  their  best  toggery.  The  team  wc  took  was  Nobby 
and  Mary. 

Wc  reached  the  place  where  the  roundup  was  camped  in 
time  to  watch  the  men  cut  out  any  cattle  belonging  to 
ranchers  living  on  the  range  in  that  immediate  vicinity,  and 
to  brand  some  of  the  Flying  V  calves.  While  the  operations 
called  for  skillful  riding  and  roping  by  the  cowboys,  the 
intelligence  display  cd  by  their  ponies  impressed  us  even 
more.  A  cow  pony  would  seem  to  know  as  well  as  his  rider 
which  critter  to  cut  out;  and  he  would  stand  braced  as  firm 
as  a  snubbing  post  when  one  end  of  the  rope  was  around  the 


c  John  O.  Bye,  Hack  Trailing  in  the  Heart  of  the  Short  Grass  Country 
(Everett,  Wash.:  Alexander  Printing  Co.,  1956),  30. 

G.  E.  “Ed”  Lemmon  and  “Scotty”  Philip  (q.v.)  share  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  South  Dakotans  named  to  the  National  Cowboy 
Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum,  established  at  Oklahoma  City  in  1958. 
When  Ed  Lemmon  left  the  Flying  V,  “he  joined  with  Lake  and 
Tomb  to  form  the  Lake,  Tomb  &  Lemmon  outfit  with  Lemmon  as 
manager.  .  .  .  Their  range  was  in  the  North  Grand  River  country’ 
and  south  and  cast  from  there.  In  1902  they  leased  865,000  acres  on 
the  Standing  Rock  Indian  Reservation  and  enclosed  ir  with  a  thrcc- 
wirc  fence— the  largest  fenced  area  in  the  world,  they  claimed.  .  .  . 
Ed  Lemmon  was  considered  one  of  the  best  cattlemen  and  was  one 
of  the  best  known  in  the  West— ‘Dean  of  western  cowmen*  lie  was 
sometimes  called”  ( Ibid .,  30). 
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saddle  horn  and  the  other  mooring  an  animal  stretched  out 
for  branding. 

Although  we  had  some  lunch  with  us  we  gladly  accepted 
when  we  were  invited  to  dinner  with  the  men.  In  the  back 
of  the  cookwagon  was  a  grub  box  with  a  door  that  let  down 
to  form  a  shelf  upon  which  the  cook  made  biscuits.  These 
were  baked  in  a  sheet-iron  stove  on  which  coffee  was  also 
made,  but  all  the  other  food  was  cooked  over  a  campfire. 
There  were  bacon,  boiled  potatoes,  canned  tomatoes,  corn, 
and  baked  beans.  Cowpunchers  and  guests  equipped  them¬ 
selves  with  tin  plates  and  cups,  knives  and  forks,  and  helped 
themselves  so  generously  to  everything  in  sight  that  they 
were  hardly  able  to  partake  of  the  big  surprise  the  cook 
produced  for  dessert— dried  apple  pie  which  he  had  baked 
earlier  in  the  day,  having  had  a  hint  that  companv  was  com¬ 
ing. 

Although  the  boss  extended  the  noon  hour  as  long  as 
possible,  finally  the  outfit  had  to  be  moving  along.  The  men 
rolled  up  their  personal  belongings  in  their  tarpaulins, 
loaded  them  in  the  cook’s  wagon,  and  after  some  regretful 
“So  longs”  each  rider  took  a  fresh  mount  from  his  string  of 
ponies  and  went  out  for  the  afternoon’s  work.  By  this  time 
the  cook  had  the  dishes  washed  and  stowed  in  the  wagon 
along  with  the  cooking  equipment,  and  soon  had  hitched  up 
his  team  and  was  rolling  along  toward  the  next  camping 
spot. 

Wc  decided  to  go  home  by  a  route  different  from  the 
way  wc  had  come.  The  plan  was  to  cross  the  Cheyenne  and 
drive  up  the  cast  side  of  the  river,  crossing  back  w  hen  wc 
came  to  the  mouth  of  Shoemaker  Creek;  then  wc  would 
follow  the  creek  through  the  brakes  to  reach  our  ranch 
from  the  south.  Wc  had  never  been  on  that  road  and  we 
could  leave  the  Bale  girls  at  their  home  if  wc  returned  that 
way. 

Wc  forded  the  river  at  a  safe,  shallow  place,  but  after 
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going  along  the  east  side  awhile  we  could  sec  that  there  was 
a  heavy  rainstorm  up  in  the  Hills.  Water  was  pouring  down 
the  various  creeks  which  had  their  source  in  the  Hills  and 
flowed  into  the  Cheyenne,  and  the  river  was  rising  to  such 
an  extent  that  Mayo  thought  we  should  get  back  on  the 
other  side  before  it  got  any  higher. 

The  Cheyenne  was  notorious  for  holes  and  for  quick¬ 
sand,  so  Mayo  unhitched  the  team  and  attempted  a  trial 
crossing  on  Mary.  He  had  scarcely  entered  the  water  when 
she  ran  into  quicksand  and  began  to  sink.  She  managed  to 
struggle  out  without  too  much  difficulty,  and  we  went  back 
where  the  fording  looked  more  promising.  This  time  Mayo 
tried  to  cross  on  Nobby,  but  with  no  more  success.  Nobby 
struck  a  deep  hole  and  went  almost  out  of  sight;  Mayo 
barely  saved  himself  by  grabbing  onto  the  hames  of  the 
harness. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  the  original 
fording  place.  It  had  begun  to  sprinkle  and  a  cold  spring 
wind  was  blowing.  'I 'he  one  gossamer  (raincoat)  in  the 
crowd  was  put  around  Quin,  who  was  given  all  our  precious 
spring  hats  to  hold  and  keep  dry.  George  Rue  had  climbed 
a  tree  to  get  her  an  eagle’s  egg,  and  she  had  this  wrapped  in 
a  handkerchief  and  clasped  securely  in  her  hand. 

At  the  place  where  we  had  first  forded  the  river,  wc 
started  across  it,  singing  “Sailing,  Sailing  Over  the  Bounding 
Main,”  and  had  nearly  reached  the  opposite  bank  when  the 
team  went  down  into  a  hole  and  the  wagon  tipped  over, 
depositing  the  whole  load  into  the  cold,  muddy  Cheyenne. 
We  were  on  the  edge  of  the  hole  and  the  w’atcr  was  not 
more  than  hip  deep  on  most  of  us,  although  Gcorgic  Bale 
and  Rose  did  have  to  put  into  practice  their  knowledge  of 
swimming.  The  front  and  back  wagon  wheels  became  un¬ 
coupled  and  Nobby  and  Mary,  usually  such  staid  animals, 
galloped  away  with  the  front  ones.  Mayo,  tugging  at  the 
back  wheels  to  keep  them  from  being  washed  away,  called 
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out,  “Grab  onto  the  wagon  box,  girls!"  which  the  older 
ones  did  and  succeeded  in  pushing  it  onto  the  sloping  bank. 

George  Rue  caught  the  horses  and  lie  and  Mayo  put  the 
rescued  parts  of  the  wagon  together,  including  one  spring 
seat.  The  other  spring  seats  (one  of  which  had  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Uncle  Izzie),  the  grub  box,  quilts,  and  spring 
millinery  were  rolling  on  to  the  sea.  As  we  girls  stood  wet 
and  shivering  on  the  bank.  Quin  discovered  one  dry  object— 
the  eagle’s  egg  which  she  still  had  clasped  in  her  hand. 
“Well,  Mr.  Egg,  if  you  think  I’m  going  to  keep  you  dry, 
you  arc  left,*’  she  declared,  and  tossed  it  into  the  Cheyenne. 

Mayo  knew  that  there  was  a  settler’s  cabin  not  far  off  and 
conducted  us  to  it.  Although  the  owner  was  not  at  home, 
we  went  in  intending  to  make  a  fire  and  dry  off  and  get 
warm.  But  not  a  match  was  to  be  found.  Therefore  we  took 
some  blankets  from  the  bed,  promising  their  prompt  return 
on  a  note  scrawled  in  charcoal  on  a  piece  of  newspaper. 
One  of  the  blankets  w  as  wrapped  around  me  and  I  was 
deposited  on  the  floor  of  the  wagon  box;  the  others  were 
used  as  windshields  until  we  came  to  George  Nevius*  place, 
where  Mayo  went  in  to  borrow'  a  few  more. 

George  was  away,  and  there  was  nobody  home  but  his 
brother,  who  had  just  come  to  Custer  County  and  was  not 
used  to  western  ways.  When  Mayo  requested  the  blankets, 
he  said,  “Well,  they  ain’t  mine.  I  don’t  know  about  loaning 
them.”  Mayo  resolved  matters  by  dashing  past  him  up  into 
the  loft  and  helping  himself  to  an  armful.  He  assured  the 
popeyed  tenderfoot  that  they  would  be  back  on  the  mor¬ 
row'. 

Everyone  except  invsclf  thought  this  exceedingly  funny 
and  laughed  until  the  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  along 
with  the  rain.  But  it  got  colder  and  colder,  and  w  e  w’cre  all 
glad  when  w'e  came  to  the  McCloud  ranch,  knowing  there 
we  would  find  a  haven.  Mr.  Schott,  the  cook,  seeing  our 
blanket-wrapped  crew  draw’  up  to  the  house,  had  remarked 
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to  the  other  men,  “Well,  boys,  it  looks  as  though  there’s  a 
wagon-load  of  Indians  coining,”  so  it  was  an  extra  surprise 
when  the  Indians,  having  been  unwrapped,  turned  out  to 
be  paleface  maidens. 

Joe  and  Jim  McCloud  were  both  at  home  and  made  us 
welcome  in  true  western  style.  The  men  already  had  fin- 

^  w 

ished  supper,  but  Mr.  Schott  got  busy  fixing  us  another  one, 
and  a  rousing  fire  was  made  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  to 
which  the  young  ladies  repaired  to  dry  their  clothes.  I  was 
tucked  into  bed  and  my  things  hung  up  by  the  stovepipe; 
they  dried  faster  than  the  Bale  girls’  soaked  dresses  of  sum¬ 
mer  flannel  and  the  waterlogged  bustles  that  Net  and  Rose 
wore.  Meanwhile  Mayo  and  George  were  steaming  them¬ 
selves  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  by  the  time  supper  was  ready 
we  were  all  in  shape  to  do  justice  to  the  cooking  for  which 
old  Schott  w’as  famous.  W  hile  wc  were  eating  Nobby  and 
Mary  were  having  a  feed  too. 

At  last  we  piled  into  the  lumber  wagon  again,  reaching 
home  about  midnight.  When  our  parents  managed  to  find 
out  what  had  happened  to  us— it  took  some  time  with  all  of 
us  talking  at  once  and  laughing— they  thanked  the  Lord 
that  we  were  home  safe  and  sound.  Sidney  hitched  up  an¬ 
other  team  and  took  Gcorgic  and  Laura  home,  thus  reliev¬ 
ing  the  anxiety  of  the  Bale  family. 

It  was  an  adventure  wc  none  of  us  ever  forgot,  and  it  was 
relived  many  times  with  a  good  deal  of  laughter  whenever 
those  who  shared  in  it  got  together. 
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Up  until  this  time  Mcrmosa  was  the  post  office  for  all 
of  the  people  on  or  near  Battle  Creek.  This  was  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  Rural  Free  Delivery  and  how  often  we 
received  mail  depended  upon  how  often  someone  went  to 
town.  Whoever  did  go  into  Hermosa  became  the  self- 
appointed  mail  carrier  for  all  the  ranchers  along  the  route. 
Now,  in  the  late  spring  of  1889,  Uncle  Sam  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  the  request  of  our  predominantly  Republican  com¬ 
munity  for  a  post  office  and  gave  us  service  from  Hermosa 
twice  a  week.  Mr.  Cobb  was  appointed  postmaster  and  the 
office  set  up  at  his  house.  Because  of  the  new  bridge  across 
the  creek,  it  was  decided  to  name  the  settlement  “Bridge¬ 
port.” 

Writing  to  Lulu,  who  was  teaching  at  Pactola,  Sidney 
proudly  headed  his  letter  with  our  brand-new  post  office 
address: 

Bridgeport,  S.  Dak. 
May  18,  1889 

Dear  sister  Lulu: 

It  sure  is  nice  to  have  a  post  office  here.  We  have  to 
draw  cuts  to  see  who  will  go  for  the  mail.  Everyone 
wants  to  go. 
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Spring  rains  have  brought  to  life  the  perennial  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  good  crop  so  we  are  planting  corn  both 
here  and  on  French  Creek.  Mayo  and  I  are  going  to 
T.M.'s  in  a  few  days  to  talk  up  a  horse  trade;  if  you  want 
to  invest  in  a  span  of  two-year-old  mares  with  $50.00  of 
your  school  money,  I  will  see  T.M.  about  it.  .  .  . 

Charlie  Edgerton  and  I  are  planning  on  working  in  a 
logging  camp  this  summer.  We  are  trying  to  get  some 
oxen  broken  to  haul  logs  but  they  are  so  dumb  that  I 
don’t  know  whether  they  will  ever  learn  “Gee”  from 
“Haw.” 

The  attempt  to  interest  Lulu  in  buying  the  marcs  resulted 
in  nothing  but  the  counterproposal  that  “if  you  can  get 
T.M.  to  give  himself  to  boot  I  might  think  about  it,”  but 
Sidney  and  Charlie  Edgerton  finally  did  get  the  oxen  to 
know  Gee  from  I  law,  and  went  to  work  at  the  sawmill  near 
Hill  City.  Sid  took  his  cornet  as  there  was  a  brass  band  at 
Hill  City  and  he  could  “keep  up  his  lip”  by  playing  with  it. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  that  year  the  people  of  White- 
wood,  a  town  in  the  northern  Hills,  were  planning  a  big 
celebration  and  had  engaged  our  band  for  the  occasion. 
Lu  was  home  from  school  in  time  to  fix  us  up  with  new 
dresses,  and  Sid  met  us  in  Rapid  City  on  July  3.  After  stay¬ 
ing  overnight  at  Od’s  we  went  to  Whitcwood  on  the  pas¬ 
senger  train,  which  left  at  an  early  hour. 

The  Rapid  City  depot  was  then  in  the  cast  part  of  town 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  business  section,  and  we  were  trans¬ 
ported  thither  in  a  horsccar.  We  had  to  change  trains  at  Til- 
ford,  and  while  were  were  waiting  gave  the  people  of  the 
little  hamlet  a  short  concert  which  they  appreciated  very 
much.  After  we  arrived  at  Whitcwood  the  day's  events, 
with  one  exception,  took  place  as  described  in  the  advance 
notice  published  in  the  White-wood  V  lain  dealer: 

The  Bower  Family  Brass  Band  of  seven  pieces  .  .  .  will 
arrive  by  the  morning  train  and  will  proceed  to  the  grove 
where  very  interesting  platform  exercises  will  be  held 
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for  an  hour.  Hon.  Edwin  Van  Cise1  of  Dcadwood  has 
kindly  consented  to  deliver  an  address  and  we  can  promise 
all  who  hear  him  a  rare  treat.  After  dinner  the  races  and 
other  sports  will  take  place.  .  .  .  No  more  beautiful  place 
than  Oak  Park  can  be  found:  pure  water,  abundant  shade, 
and  green  grass.  Lemonade,  ice  cream,  cakes  and  sand¬ 
wiches  will  be  served  in  the  grove  by  the  ladies. 

The  event  which  did  not  take  place  as  announced  was  the 
speech  by  Air.  Van  Cise.  At  the  last  moment  he  found  him¬ 
self  unable  to  appear,  and  so,  as  the  PlaindeaJer  related  in  its 
next  issue: 

In  the  absence  of  the  Speaker,  Prof.  Willis  C.  Bower 
.  .  .  delivered  the  Memorial  address.  Though  having  but 
a  few  hours  notice  of  the  service  required  of  him,  he  pre¬ 
sented  his  theme  clothed  in  choice  language  and  abound- 
ing  in  masterly  thoughts  replete  with  eloquence. 

The  fact  that  the  paper  was  “able  to  give  his  efforts  in  full’’ 
caused  Rose  to  remark  that  “LTncle  Willis  must  have  kept 
an  oration  up  his  sleeve.”  And  he  probably  did  too:  anyone 
so  much  in  demand  was  well  advised  to  stock  a  “spare.” 

Oak  Park  was  a  natural  amphitheatre— a  perfect  spot  for 
any  kind  of  outdoor  affair.  After  the  picnic  dinner  there 
were  impromptu  recitations,  dancing,  and  music  for  those 
who  didn’t  care  to  watch  the  races.  The  only  southbound 
train  went  through  Whitcwood  at  four  o’clock,  so  we  had 
to  leave  the  scene  of  the  festivities  just  after  Sidney  had 
contributed  his  bit  to  the  program  by  singing  “Sherman’s 
March  to  the  Sea.” 

We  had  been  talking  of  having  a  family  photograph 
taken,  but  the  next  day  was  so  warm  and  we  were  all  so  tired 

1  Edwin  Vnn  Cise  (1842-1914)  was  born  in  Pennsylvania;  the  family 
moved  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  in  1857,  where  Van  Cise  w  as  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  practiced  law  from  1865  to  1871.  After  a  period  in  the 
newspaper  business  he  came  to  Dcadwood  in  1877  and  opened  a  law 
office.  For  a  time  he  lived  in  Rapid  City  and  became  count)'  attorney. 
He  returned  to  Dcadwood  in  1879  as  senior  partner  of  the  law-  firm 
of  Van  Cise,  Wilson  and  Martin.  Subsequently  he  was  prominent  in 
legal  circles  in  Denver,  w  here  he  died. 
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that  we  almost  gave  lip  the  idea.  However,  it  was  uncertain 
when  we  would  all  be  together  again,  so  we  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  the  plan.  All  of  us,  including  Od,  put  on  our  best 
clothes  and  went  to  the  photographer’s  studio  of  W.  J. 
Collins.  Such  a  time  as  we  had  getting  a  satisfactory  group¬ 
ing,  but  Mr.  Collins  was  a  patient  man  and  solved  all  prob¬ 
lems.  Even  when  Quin  ripped  her  tight  sleeve  bending  her 
elbow  to  put  it  in  Mamma’s  lap,  he  made  suggestions  as  to 
how  she  could  keep  the  rent  from  showing. 

The  next  day  Sid  went  back  to  his  work  in  the  logging 
camp,  Mayo  to  French  Creek  where  he  continued  to  put 
improvements  on  their  claims,  and  the  rest  of  us  returned 
home  to  Battle  Creek. 

The  sensation  of  the  summer  in  a  social  way  was  Mrs. 
Emma  Reid  (or  Reed),  a  rich  widow  from  Chicago,  who 
had  bought  the  Russell  ranch  about  four  miles  above  us. 
Her  arrival  set  the  neighborhood  in  a  flutter,  and  she  was 
promptly  dubbed  the  “Cattle  Queen.”  She  had  an  attractive 
daughter  Laura,  who  was  home  from  school  somewhere  in 
the  East,  and  Joe  McCloud  became  the  chief  fluttcrcr. 

People  were  surprised  when  the  Reids  came  to  an  affair 
at  the  schoolhousc,  and  Rose  felt  complimented  when  Mrs. 
Reid  admired  the  dress  she  was  wearing  (the  only  dress  that 
Rose  ever  made  herself)  and  asked  her  to  come  and  sec  her 
daughter.  So  the  next  time  that  Papa  went  to  I  Icrmosa  for 
grubstake,  Rose  went  as  far  as  Reids’  with  him,  intending  to 
spend  the  day.  But  daughter  Laura  was  not  at  home  and 
Mrs.  Reid  had  an  “intense  pain”  and  was  not  receiving.  Un¬ 
discouraged  by  this  failure,  Rose  and  Net  paid  a  call  on 
horseback,  and  this  time  found  Laura  at  home  and  the  Cattle 
Queen  able  to  pur  in  an  appearance.  Laura  returned  the 
visit,  but  when  Lulu  and  Quin  went  to  call  on  the  Reids, 
once  again  Mrs.  Reid  failed  to  appear.  It  developed  that 
there  were  many  times  when  she  was  not  receiving:  the 
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“intense  pain”  was  an  excuse  for  the  effects  cither  of  a  drug 
or  of  her  imbibing  too  freely. 


Up  until  this  time  the  family  had  been  together  so  much 
that  there  had  been  little  need  for  letter  writing,  but  now 
that  Sidney  was  away  it  was  like  the  period  after  Od's  mar¬ 
riage  to  Joe.  Just  as  then  we  felt  we  should  tell  every  little 
thing  to  the  absent  member  of  the  family  whom  wc  all 
missed  so  much  and  on  whom  wc  all  depended  more  than 
we  had  realized. 

Extracts  from  the  letters  written  to  him  by  the  various 
members  of  the  family  during  the  next  few  weeks  not  only 
sketch  the  story  of  our  activities  that  summer  but  also  sug¬ 
gest  how  often  wc  turned  to  the  leader  of  the  band  for  help 
and  advice. 

From  Rose  on  July  31:  She  was  visiting  in  Custer  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  glorious  time:  “There  is  going  to  be  a  lawn  party  the 
fore  part  of  next  week  and  I  am  awfully  afraid  that  my 
shoes  will  not  be  fit  to  wear.  If  you  could  without  discom¬ 
moding  yourself  too  much  send  or  bring  me  enough  chink 
for  some  new  ones  I  would  like  it.” 

From  Quinine  on  August  6:  Lulu  had  been  on  a  trip  with 
Uncle  Willis  through  the  northern  hills  and  had  brought 
back  the  family  picture  taken  in  Rapid.  It  was  “ very  good. 
Papa’s  picture  is  just  splendid,  he  has  his  heavenly  smile. 
But  Od  is  holding  Cleveland’s  Grand  March,  she  must  have 
been  in  a  terrible  hurry  when  she  grabbed  up  that  piece  of 
music.  .  .  .  Mamma  says  for  you  to  try  to  get  enough  to  cat. 
Well  Sid  when  arc  you  ever  coming  home?” 

From  Mayo  on  August  S:  “I  have  sold  four  head  of  cattle, 
the  two  three  year  old  steers  and  Mag  and  Dandy  for 
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$80.00.  Twenty-two  and  a  half  for  the  steers  and  eighteen 
for  the  cows.  ...  I  may  teach  at  the  cheese  factory  near 
Rapid  for  six  months  at  forty  dollars  per  month.  .  .  .  Uncle 
Willis  has  Central  School  at  $125.00  per  month  for  ten 
months.  Lu  has  the  Silver  City  School  for  $40.00  per  month.” 

From  Rose  on  August  u,  now  back  from  Custer:  She 
thanks  him  for  the  shoes  which  “arc  the  nicest  fitting  ones 
I  have  ever  worn.  1  wore  them  to  the  social  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning.  .  .  .  [Appropos  of  the  family  picture]  It  is  a  better 
picture  of  you  than  we  expected.  Splendid  of  Mayo.  ‘Aw¬ 
ful’  good  of  Od.  I  look  about  as  1  felt— dead  tired.  We  arc 
all  a  little  one-eyed.  L11  calls  it  the  ‘One-eyed  band’  though 
I  think  it  is  a  splendid  picture  clear  through.” 

Front  Quin  again  on  August  20:  “We  had  a  visit  from 
Thornby  last  week  and  when  he  came  in  and  saw  Net,  he 
slid  ‘By  Heaven's  Jane!  Young  Sullivan.'8  .  .  .  Well  Sid 
you  spoke  about  getting  Laura  a  Dutch  dress  and  enough 
goods  left  for  me  for  an  apron.  I  don't  want  an  apron  but 

1  want  you  to  get  111c  goods  for  a  nice  new  dress  so  Lulu  can 
make  it  before  the  fair.  .  .  .  'S  ou  seem  to  be  the  only  one  I 
can  ask  now  as  Net  has  just  made  a  raid  on  Papa  for  a  new 
dress  and  it  is  very  pretty.  As  we  arc  the  two  ranchers  1  do 
not  want  to  be  left  behind.” 

From  Aunt  Lida  toward  the  end  of  August:  “.  .  .  we  have 
a  very  goodnatured  young  son  at  our  house.  We  all  had  a 
terrible  time  about  the  time  he  arrived,  but  the  Lord  saw 
fit  to  spare  our  lives  and  I  am  feeling  quite  well.  The  baby 
is  healthy,  can  laugh  and  eat  heartily.  Can’t  decide  on  any 
name  yet.  Mayo  says  Ole ,  Roxie  Hans  and  Lulu  calls  him 
Sallie.  But  I  think  we  shall  decide  on  ‘Spencer  Warren.*  .  .  . 
We  enjoyed  our  visit  down  to  father’s  [Grandpa  Bower’s] 
very  much.  Oh,  what  a  lot  of  hogs  at  your  father’s.  We 

2  Net  was  large  as  well  as  tall.  T  he  expression  “By  Heaven’s  Jane!” 
was  peculiar  to  Colonel  Thornby.  We  never  heard  anyone  else  use 
it. 
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heard  that  you  had  made  sale  of  several  fat  ones  Mayo  had 
taken  up  to  Hill  City.” 

As  Aunt  Lida  had  observed,  there  were  hogs  all  over  the 
place.  Father,  in  anticipation  of  a  good  coni  crop  with 
which  to  fatten  them  in  the  fall,  was  raising  an  extra  lot. 
The  corn  wasn’t  ripe  yet  and  as  the  last  year’s  supply  was 
getting  low,  it  became  a  duty  for  each  member  of  the 
family  to  take  them  out  in  the  woods  and  let  them  forage. 
(When  Rose’s  turn  came  to  herd  them,  she  would  take  a 
book  with  her  to  help  while  away  the  tedious  task  and  once 
became  so  absorbed  that  she  didn’t  notice  her  charges  had 
decamped.  In  a  sort  of  variation  on  the  “Little  Bo-Peep” 
theme,  the  pigs  came  home  when  left  alone  and  Rosie  came 
tagging  after.)  Papa  hoped  to  make  enough  money  out  of 
the  hogs  to  get  more  than  interest  paid  on  his  debt.  He 
kept  his  important  papers  in  a  cigar  box  which  we  called 
“Pa’s  Dun  Box”  because  most  of  the  papers  were  either 
copies  of  promises  to  pay  or  reminders  that  interest  was 
due.  As  he  always  kept  his  interest  paid,  he  was  a  good  risk 
and  the  local  bankers  liked  to  sec  him  coming. 

On  August  26  Mamma  wrote  a  lengthy  (for  her)  letter  to 

I  have  been  spending  my  summer  vacation  with  Alice 
but  Father  brought  me  home  yesterday  We  stopped  at 
Spring  Creek  last  night  to  attend  a  temperance  rally  there 
The  band  played  Wish  you  could  have  been  there  It  is 
lonely  at  home  without  you  Willis  said  that  you  seemed 
a  little  lonesome 

Wc  are  doing  well  only  the  corn  crop  is  a  little  short 
which  w  ill  bother  the  hog  business  Father  feels  bad  about 
it  and  doesn’t  know  exactly  what  to  do  about  them  Mayo 
has  gone  over  to  French  creek  to  watch  the  crops  there 
'Flic  girls  are  doing  the  best  they  can  on  the  farm 
Your  picture  is  nice  Come  home  when  you  can 

Write  soon 
Mother 
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From  Mayo  on  September  i:  “The  corn  crop  at  home 
will  not  amount  to  fifty  bushels  but  on  French  creek  every 
stalk  has  an  ear  on.  I  think  I  will  stay  on  French  creek  this 
winter  with  the  cattle  as  there  is  no  hay  on  Battle  Creek. 
.  .  .  Is  there  any  market  for  sows  and  pigs  up  there,  also 
those  last  spring  pigs,  could  we  get  five  dollars  apiece  for 
them?  Would  it  be  good  policy  to  sell  the  shoats  if  we  can, 
or  buy  corn  for  them?  When  are  you  coming  home?” 

Uncle  Willis,  who  had  been  in  Hill  City,  brought  back 
two  tame  rabbits  which  Sid  had  sent  to  me.  One  was  white 
and  one  was  black,  so  at  Uncle  Willis's  suggestion  I  named 
them  Blanche  and  Sable. 

From  Nettie  on  August  $i:  “Laura’s  rabbits  are  awful 
nice.  Babe’s  big  black  car,  the  little  kitty,  “Injun”  [a  pup], 
Juno  and  the  little  rabbits  sleep  peacefully  together.  .  .  . 
Lu  is  going  away  tomorrow  to  teach  in  Silver  City  .  .  .  and 
she  wants  you  to  be  sure  to  come  to  visit  her  over  Sunday. 
She  says  you’ve  got  to.  .  .  .  We  would  all  like  to  sec  you. 
My  pen  is  kind  of  off.  Write  to  us  when  you  can.  1  will 
have  to  go  and  feed  the  pigs,  so  goodby.” 

Appearances  were  deceptive,  or  maybe  instinct  was  too 
strong.  At  any  rate  my  collection  of  pets  did  not  get  along 
as  well  when  they  were  awake  as  when  they  were  asleep, 
and  on  September  8  I  had  a  tragedy  to  report. 

Well,  Sid  the  other  day  the  rabbits  were  under  the 
stoop  and  the  little  Indian  dog  got  under  and  killed  the 
black  one  Sable  and  I  cried  and  cried  over  it.  I  have 
the  white  one  yet.  The  little  kitty  likes  it  very  well.  .  .  . 

I’m  going  to  write  to  Sidney 
I  don’t  care  what  you  say; 

And  tell  him  bout  my  rabbit 
That  was  buried  the  other  day. 

Papa  is  home  now.  He  came  in  Od’s  buggy  and  brought 
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a  new  harness.  Mayo  and  Frank  Williams  arc  making  hay 
on  French  creek. 

1  got  up  late.  I  have  not  had  my  breakfast.  Stub  the  calf 
is  well  and  I  ride  her  a  grate  deal. 

Lu  hasn’t  any  fellows  but  she  has 

A  cow  and  a  calf  and  that’s  half, 

A  watch  hanging  agin  the  wall  and  that’s  all. 

On  the  same  day  Rose  wrote  that  Papa  and  Mamma  had 
gone  to  Rapid,  and  as  Od  was  going  to  Hot  Springs  to  the 
Chautauqua  meetings  Mamma  would  stay  to  keep  house  for 
Papa  and  Joe  until  her  return.  “So  you  see  we  little  girls  are 
alone.  I  tell  you  we  can  run  this  ranch  better  than  anyone 
else  anyway.  I  hope  that  wc  will  hear  from  you  in  the  mail 
today.  Mr.  Bartholomew  said  that  you  did  not  look  very 
well.” 

At  some  time  during  the  next  week,  the  family  in  Rapid 
heard  that  Sid  had  been  ill  with  mountain  fever,  but  was 
better.  On  September  15  Father  wrote  him: 

I  am  surprised  that  you  have  been  sick  so  long  and  we 
not  know  it.  .  .  .  Our  Band  is  engaged  to  go  to  Spring 
Valley  next  Wednesday  and  Thursday  to  play  for  the 
Harvest  Home  Festival  for  $50.00.  1  am  afraid  that  you 
will  not  be  able  to  go.  1  wish  that  you  could  get  to  Rapid 
where  you  could  stay  and  get  better.  If  you  could  come 
down  T  uesday  on  the  stage  wc  would  like  it  but  don’t  run 
any  risk.  Get  strong.  I  can  come  up  for  you  in  a  carriage. 
Don’t  fret  or  worry  if  you  arc  not  able  to  go  with  11s. 
Wc  can  get  John  McMullen.  They  want  vocal  music  and 
that  will  bother  us  the  most.  Lulu  is  going  there  [Spring 
Valley]  from  Silver  City.  Wc  expect  the  children  up  on 
Tuesday.  They  will  drive  up  Wednesday  to  Spring  Val¬ 
ley.  1  am  at  work  laying  stone  and  will  have  work  until 
December. 

Now  don't  come  home  until  you  arc  able  so  as  not  to 
have  a  relapse. 
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On  Monday  afternoon,  September  16,  Mayo,  Net,  Rose, 
Quin,  and  I  were  sitting  on  the  back  porch.  In  preparation 
for  the  Harvest  Home  engagement  they  were  polishing  their 
horns  and  I  my  cymbals.  When  we  saw  Mamma  and  Papa 
driving  up  in  Od’s  phaeton,  we  sensed  that  something  must 
be  wrono-.  And  it  was.  Nothing  could  have  been  worse.  Sid 
had  passed  away  that  morning. 

We  were  too  stunned  to  shed  tears.  Net  kept  saying,  “If 
I  could  only  cry.” 

The  chief  concern  of  us  children  was  for  Mamma  and 
Papa,  and  their  chief  concern  was  for  us,  especially  Mayo. 
Poor  Mayo.  It  was  as  though  a  part  of  him  had  been  taken 
away.  But  life  had  to  go  on.  We  hung  our  instruments  back 
on  their  pegs,  and  Mamma  said,  “What  is  there  for  supper? 
We  must  prepare  for  what  there  is  ahead  of  us.”  We  tried  to 
eat  but  our  throats  were  tight  and  our  tongues  dry.  As  with 
all  people  who  have  suffered  a  great  calamity,  we  were  won¬ 
dering  how  we  could  ever  be  happy  again. 

Early  next  morning  we  started  for  Rapid  where  the  fu¬ 
neral  was  to  be  held.  Uncle  Izzie  and  Aunt  Maria  also  went 
up  but  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Bower  were  too  feeble. 
Neighbors  looked  after  the  ranch.  At  Od's  we  found  Lulu, 
who  had  come  from  Silver  City.  Uncle  Willis  had  come 
from  Central  and  Cousin  Jasper  Rue  from  Custer.  Mayo  had 
kept  up  a  brave  front  until  he  saw  Od;  then  he  broke  down 
and  wept  on  her  shoulder. 

The  morning  paper  carried  an  obituary  notice  written 
by  Richard  B.  Hughes,  which  was  a  beautiful  tribute  to 
Sidney’s  life  and  character. 

DIED 

In  Hill  City,  Pennington  County,  Dakota,  at  six  o’clock 
a.m.  Monday,  September  16,  1889,  John  Sidney  Bower, 
aged  twenty  three  years,  eight  months  and  seventeen 
days.  .  .  . 
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The  death  above  chronicled  is  one  that  comes  very 
near  to  the  heart  of  the  Journal  household.  The  deceased 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bower  and  the 
dearly  beloved  brother  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Gossage.  He  was  the 
strong  and  trusty  staff  of  his  parent’s  age,  the  guide  and 
counsellor  of  his  younger  brother  and  sisters.  So  sunny 
and  attractive  was  his  character  that  far  outside  the  imme¬ 
diate  family  circle  the  simple  announcement  of  his  death 
will  carry  more  than  ordinary  grief  and  sorrow.  It  is  usual 
to  say  of  the  dead,  “they  leave  no  enemies  behind'’.  In  this 
case  it  is  literally  true.  As  a  son,  a  brother  and  a  compan¬ 
ion  the  young  man  who  has  lain  down  to  eternal  rest 
when  life  seemed  but  in  its  morning,  completely  filled  the 
requirements  of  a  high  standard.  Those  who  have  mingled 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  family  of  which  he  was  a 
member  know  that  in  that  family  circle  the  love  of  each 
for  the  other,  and  the  love  of  all  for  home  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  rare  degree.  Similarity  of  tastes,  unity  of  in¬ 
terest  in  all  pursuits  held  each  individual  branch  more 
firmly  to  the  family  tree.  Knowing  this  as  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends  of  the  family  do,  they  may  realize  something 
of  the  depth  of  grief  brought  to  the  household  by  this 
message  of  death.  .  .  . 

The  funeral  was  the  first  that  some  of  us  had  ever  at¬ 
tended.  It  was  then  customary  for  mourners,  except  young 
children,  to  wear  only  black.  Mamma  and  Od  already  had 

9  / 

suitable  dresses  and  by  the  time  we  arrived  friends  had 

9 

loaned  Od  black  dresses  and  hats  for  the  older  girls,  and  she 
had  bought  mourning  veils.  Quin  and  I  wore  our  white 
dresses. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  the  Congregational  Church  on 
Wednesday  morning.  \Yc  were  surprised  that  it  was  so 
large.  The  choir  sang  “Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus”  and  ‘‘Shall 
We  Gather  at  the  River?”  The  Rapid  City  Silver  Cornet 
Band,  led  by  John  McMullen,  played  a  beautiful  dirge.  Quin 
remembered  one  strain  of  it  so  well  that  she  played  it  on  the 
mclodeon  when  we  went  home. 

Going  to  the  cemetery  the  funeral  procession  with  the 
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band  at  the  head  had  moved  slowlv,  but  there  was  nothing 
solemn  about  the  way  people  returned  from  it— they  walked 
along  briskly  in  informal  groups.  This  shocked  11s  until  we 
found  out  it  was  the  usual  thing. 

The  particulars  of  Sidney’s  illness  and  death  were  in  a 
letter  to  Mamma  from  Mrs.  Phelan,  at  whose  home  he  had 
been  living  while  in  Hill  City. 


Hill  City,  Sept.  16,  1889 

To  Sidney’s  Mother: 

Poor  Dear  Mother  how  I  feel  for  you  I  must  try  to 
tell  you  all  about  poor  Sidney’s  last  days  in  this  world  I 
know  that  he  wrote  to  you  all  on  Thursday  for  1  mailed 
his  letter  for  him  and  he  was  so  much  better  than  he  had 
been.  All  day  he  lay  down  most  of  the  time  and  got  up 
and  sat  around  when  he  felt  like  it  and  in  the  evening  I 
broiled  him  a  steak  and  baked  him  a  potato  and  some 
toast  and  he  ate  hearty  and  had  a  good  night’s  rest  and 
if  you  remember  it  was  cold  that  night  and  in  the  morning 
before  I  was  up  he  had  went  out  doors  and  when  I  came 
to  find  it  out  lie  said  he  did  not  want  to  make  me  any 
more  trouble  than  he  could  help  as  if  it  mattered  but  any¬ 
way  the  harm  was  done  and  alter  awhile  he  became  very 
sick  and  1  sent  for  the  doctor  and  as  soon  as  he  came  he 
said  that  he  had  took  cold  and  I  could  not  think  how  but 
after  the  doctor  left  lie  admitted  going  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  So  inflamation  of  the  bowels  came  on  and  for  two 
hours  1  rung  hot  clothes  out  and  put  [them]  on  him  till 
he  was  relieved  of  pain  and  then  he  took  to  vomiting  and 
there  was  nothing  the  doctor  gave  him  but  came  right  up 
and  from  that  lime  on  till  he  died,  he  threw  everything 
up  and  Mrs.  Bower  I  staid  right  by  your  boy  and  did  ev¬ 
ery  thing  that  could  be  dpne  for  him  lie  did  not  die  of 
neglect  you  may  be  sure  and  1  must  tell  you  that  in  an¬ 
other  bed  my  own  boy  lay  very  sick  of  the  same  fever 
and  the  shock  of  Sidney’s  death  lias  been  hard  on  him  but 
there  is  only  one  thing  bothers  me  and  that  is  that  I  did 
not  send  for  you.  l  ie  spoke  to  me  Sunday  about  it  he  said 
if  he  was  going  to  be  sick  a  long  time  he  better  have  you 
come  and  1  told  him  to  send  when  he  liked  well  he  said 
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I  will  send  in  the  morning  so  in  the  morning  he  died,  he 
was  rational  till  he  died  and  I  dont  think  he  thought  of 
dying  till  a  very  short  time  before  he  died  then  the  doc¬ 
tor  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  sec  the  Minister  and  he 
said  he  would  so  Mr.  Phelan  went  right  away  after  Mr. 
Armstrong  but  he  was  gone  to  Rapid  and  poor  Sidney 
went  sweetly  to  sleep.  Poor  tired  boy  he  had  not  slept  a 
wink  for  two  nights  and  a  daw  Oh  nothing  could  be 

w  *  w 

sweeter  than  the  way  he  died.  Just  calmly  went  to  sleep. 
I  cannot  say  any  more  here  but  this.  I  cant  do  any  more 
for  my  own  boy  if  I  have  to  lose  him  1  pray  God  to 
strengthen  us  to  bare  our  burdens,  for  the  end  for  all  of 
us  is  death. 

God  bless  you  all  in  your  time  of  trial 

E  L  Phelan 

Sympathetic  letters  from  relatives  and  friends,  while  they 
opened  the  wounds  caused  by  our  recent  bereavement, 
brought  us  much  comfort.  Aunt  Lida,  who  had  been  unable 
to  attend  the  funeral  on  account  of  illness,  wrote  a  most 
grief-stricken  letter. 

When  the  rest  of  us  went  back  to  the  ranch  and  Lu  to  her 
school  at  Silver  City,  Mayo  went  to  Mill  City  to  settle  Sid¬ 
ney’s  affairs  and  get  his  belongings.  Among  his  letters  was 
one  from  Aggie  Walker  asking  that  hers  be  returned.  Evi- 
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dently  she  had  tired  of  waiting  for  the  home  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  her  in  the  West,  or  perhaps  someone  living  nearer 
to  her  had  persuaded  her  to  change  her  mind.  This  blow  to 
Sidney’s  hopes  could  easily  have  lessened  his  desire  to  live. 

When  Lu  heard  about  this,  her  sorrow  and  indignation 
poured  out  in  a  letter  to  Rose: 

I  am  never  going  to  act  loving  to  any  fellow  in  my  life 
again  until  T  mean  it  because  1  have  a  brother  left  in  this 
world  and  if  any  girl  tries  to  flirt  with  him  and  don’t 
mean  it,  I'll  break  her  neck.  But  I  really  do  think  Aggie 
loved  Sidney  with  all  her  heart  until  perhaps  Lincoln  E. 
interfered.  1  think  his  death  will  go  hard  with  her.  But  Ag¬ 
gie,  how  could  she  do  as  she  did?  Well,  I  think  just  this 
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way,  that  Sidney  was  too  good  for  her.  So  the  Lord  did 
tilings  his  own  way  and  took  him  away  from  all  sorrow 
and  care.  I  got  a  nice  letter  from  Alice.  She  wonders  when 
our  hearts  will  crct  through  aching. 

Well  I  don’t  know  but  I  think  that  we  will  all  be  better 
Christians  than  ever  before,  as  we  have  more  of  a  desire  to 
sec  heaven  than  we  have  ever  had.  1  am  glad  that  Mayo 
went  to  Hill  City  with  the  band  it  cheered  him  up  a  little 
I  hope.  But  it  seemed  as  though  Sidney  ought  to  have  been 
there  to  play  with  him.  .  .  .  Say  Rose  do  you  think  I  had 
better  answer  Aggie’s  letter  that  1  have  been  owing  her  so 
long?  I  am  afraid  if  I  do  I'll  talk  rather  plain  to  her. 

I  hope  you  won’t  blow  too  hard  on  Sidney’s  horn,  but 
practice  like  a  good  fellow. 

There  was  very  little  crop  to  harvest.  The  drought  had  been 
severe,  and  there  was  not  enough  corn  to  fatten  the  hogs  so 
they  had  to  be  sold  at  a  loss.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  hay 
on  French  Creek,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  winter 
the  stock.  So  circumstances  forced  Papa  to  go  back  to  Rapid 
where  fortunately  he  had  plenty  of  work.  But  his  absence 
made  it  hard  for  those  left  on  the  ranch,  especially  Mamma. 

Mayo  taught  the  school  at  the  cheese  factory  near  Rapid. 
He  made  arrangements  with  Frank  Williams  to  run  a  few 
cattle  of  his  own  on  the  French  Creek  ranch  and  look  after 
our  stock  while  doing  so.  Frank  had  come  out  from  Vermil¬ 
lion  that  year;  he  lived  with  the  Cobb  family  and  worked 
on  various  ranches.  While  he  came  from  quite  a  good  fam¬ 
ily,  he  was  not  very  attractive— red-headed  and  freckled  and 
a  continuous  talker.  He  took  quite  a  fancy  to  Net.  Poor 
Net!  She  was  always  pestered  with  admirers  that  she  didn’t 
care  for.  While  she  was  shy  and  wasn’t  as  pretty  as  Rose,  she 
had  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor  and  a  comc-hithcr  way. 
We  had  a  much  smaller  school  that  fall  than  usual:  There 
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were  only  the  four  Cobb  children,  Sam  Riddle,  Roy  Steele, 
three  Bales,  Uncle  Izzie’s  three,  and  four  of  us.  We  had  a 
good  teacher  in  Mr.  Thompson,  who  kept  the  school  up  to 
its  mark  of  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  county. 

As  a  family  band  we  were  broken  up  for  the  time  being. 
However  at  Christmas  the  Congregational  Church  in  Rapid 
asked  us  to  gi\  c  a  few  numbers  at  its  Sunday  School  enter¬ 
tainment.  This  brought  us  together  again  and  gave  us  a 
chance  to  try  and  get  used  to  playing  without  Sidney. 
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Papa  was  heir  to  Sidney’s  claim  on  French  Creek,  to 

which  we  moved  in  the  spring  of  1890.  Unlike  our 
holdings  on  Battle  Creek,  much  of  the  land  there  could  he 

irrigated,  so  when  an  acquaintance,  Mr.  Griffin,  expressed  an 
interest  in  buying  the  Battle  Creek  ranch  Papa  decided  to 
sell  out  to  him  and  make  the  move. 

The  buyer,  Edward  L.  L.  Griffin,  was  one  of  two  young 
Englishmen  with  an  interest  in  the  Grant  and  Gandy  horse 
ranch  above  Hermosa  on  Battle  Creek.  Mr.  Griffin  and  his 
friend  Harry  Leigh  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Bale 
girls  at  a  dance  at  Hermosa  and  were  often  at  the  Bale  ranch. 
In  Mrs.  Bale’s  eyes  they  were  quite  eligible:  they  were  good- 
looking,  Harry  especially,  and  received  money  from  Eng¬ 
land  periodically.  Ed,  who  was  a  fine  artist  and  wrote 
western  poetry,  was  engaged  to  Georgie,  and  Harry  to 
Laura,  and  both  couples  were  to  be  married  during  the 
summer. 

Before  these  nuptials  were  celebrated,  however,  a  much 
more  sensational  romance  rocked  the  community.  At  the 
end  of  March  we  were  electrified  to  learn  that  Joe  Mc¬ 
Cloud,  who  had  been  courting  Laura  Reid,  had  married  her 
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mother,  the  Cattle  Queen,  instead.  Shortly  after  their  mar¬ 
riage  on  March  28,  Joe  brought  his  wife  to  a  school  enter¬ 
tainment  in  her  own  elegant  carriage.  The  new  Mrs. 
McCloud  happened  to  be  wearing  a  bead-trimmed  wrap  and 
the  Sunday  morning  after  the  entertainment  we  Sunday 
school  girls  had  a  wonderful  time  picking  up  the  beads 
which  were  strewn  all  over  the  place. 

Joe’s  marriage  to  the  Cattle  Queen  did  not  last.  The  story 
was  told  that  her  bunch  of  cattle  was  not  as  large  a  one  as 
she  thought  she  had  bought:  when  she  was  looking  over  the 
cattle  before  buying  them,  the  same  bunch  was  driven  in 
several  times  and  counted  over  and  over  again  by  her  fore¬ 
man.  When  it  turned  out  that  the  Cattle  Queen's  kingdom 
was  not  even  a  petty  principality,  Joe  disappeared  from  the 
scene  and  Mrs.  McCloud  herself  went  East  never  to  return. 

On  November  29,  1890,  the  Buffalo  Gap  Republican  car¬ 
ried  an  item  stating  that  “Mrs.  Emma  Reid— known  as  the 
‘Cattle  Queen’— who  used  to  be  an  extensive  cattle  dealer  in 
Custer  County  died  at  Washington,  D.C.”  There  was  some 
mystery  about  her  death.  However,  a  picture  in  the  Police 
Gazette ,  which  Colonel  Thornby  showed  us,  of  Joe  leaning 
over  a  couch  on  which  his  wife  was  reclining  was  as  near  to 
any  mystery  as  we  ever  got  hold  of.  The  last  we  ever  heard 
from  Joe  he  was  selling  sewing  machines.1 


Just  a  week  before  school  was  out,  Mamma,  Mayo,  and  I 
moved  to  our  new  home,  leaving  the  others  with  Chicle  Iz- 
zie’s  folks  to  finish  school.  Later  we  were  joined  by  Nettie. 
Lulu  was  teaching  a  spring  term  at  Mountain  Meadow,  near 

1  The  following  year  Rose  received  an  announcement  from  Laura 
Reid  of  her  marriage  to  a  Mr.  R.  J.  Montgomery  on  November  11, 
1891,  at  Pullman,  Illinois. 
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Silver  City;  Rose  went  to  teach  her  first  school  on  Spring 
Creek;  and  Quin  went  to  Rapid  to  high  school. 

Despite  the  isolation  of  the  ranch— cast  of  the  Cheyenne 
was  nothing  but  the  Indian  reservation— it  was  a  beautiful 
place,  so  it  was  not  too  difficult  to  transfer  our  affections 
from  our  old  home  on  Battle  Creek.  In  the  early  spring  the 
hills  were  tinged  with  purple  from  the  masses  of  crocus  or 
pasque  flowers  which  bloomed  on  them.  Then  came  the 
shooting  stars,  buttercups,  bluebells,  and  primroses.  In  cactus 
blossomtime  the  prairies  were  a  lemon-yellow  color,  and  in 
June  wild  roses  bloomed.  Later  came  the  mariposa  lily,  the 
tall  flowered  spike  of  the  Indian  soapweed  (yucca),  sun¬ 
flowers,  milkweed,  and  many  other  flowers  and  shrubs.  As 
the  weather  became  drier,  the  Russian  thistles  piled  up  along 
the  fences,  transforming  them  into  hedges. 

There  was  much  that  was  alike  about  the  two  places.  The 
trees  were  the  same  except  that  on  French  Creek  there  were 
more  cottonwoods  sending  forth  their  seeds  in  downy 
clouds  of  fluff.  Sand  cherries  grew  abundantly  on  the  new 
ranch,  and  there  were  more  buffalo-berry  bushes,  but  no 
chokecherry  tree  to  compare  with  the  giant  one  growing 
in  the  cowyard  on  Battle  Creek. 

We  lived  on  Mayo’s  claim  in  a  long,  low  house  built  of 
logs  from  trees  along  the  creek;  it  had  a  dirt  roof,  which 
meant  that  it  was  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  The 
house  was  situated  on  a  little  flat  not  far  from  the  creek  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  which  formed  part  of  the  southern  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  wide  valley.  We  no  longer  had  a  hard-water 
problem  when  we  washed.  On  Sidney’s  claim  there  was  a 
spring  from  which  soft  water  was  hauled,  two  barrels  at  a 
time,  on  a  stoneboat.  The  well  water  was  good  for  drinking 
and  cooking  when  one  became  used  to  the  slightly  alkaline 
taste. 

By  now  settlers  had  learned  that  they  could  not  depend 
on  sufficient  rainfall  to  raise  crops.  The  answer  was  irriga- 
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tion,  and  Father  and  Mayo  joined  with  Charlie  Edgerton, 
whose  claim  was  just  below  us,  in  building  an  irrigation 
ditch.  The  dam  was  located  on  Mayo’s  property. 

While  I  had  no  playmate,  my  dog  Tip  was  my  constant 
companion,  and  I  occupied  some  of  mv  time  by  carrying 
on  an  imaginary  business  in  buying  and  selling  horses.  But  I 
had  reached  the  age  when  I  could  be  of  real  use  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  riding  the  nearby  range,  keeping  the  stock  from  straying 
and  reporting  it  when  cattle  were  stuck  in  the  mud.  Another 
endless  job  was  helping  my  brother  set  posts  for  the  miles  of 
fencing  that  had  to  be  done:  I  held  the  posts  straight  while 
Mayo  tamped  the  dirt  firmly  around  them. 

Once  when  1  was  driving  the  team,  standing  up  in  the 
double  wagon  box,  snaking  the  barbed  wire  along  the  route 
where  it  was  to  be  nailed  to  the  posts,  I  reached  a  corner 
where  I  was  supposed  to  turn.  Apparently  I  didn’t  turn  soon 
enough,  for  the  men  shouted  at  me  to  “Turn— keep  a-turn- 
ing!”  1  kept  a-turning,  bringing  the  wire  so  taut  against  the 
wagon  wheel  that  it  tripped  the  wagon,  which  turned 
upside  down,  myself  and  Tip  underneath.  'Flic  team,  think¬ 
ing  it  was  all  part  of  the  day’s  work,  stood  still  while  the 
frightened  men  came  to  my  rescue.  Although  1  was  some¬ 
what  dazed,  the  double  box  had  prevented  any  injury  to  me 
or  Tip,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  released  poor  Tip  made  for  the 
house  like  a  streak  of  lightning,  yipping  all  the  way. 

Since  T  went  barefooted  most  of  the  time  1  had  to  watch 

out  for  cactus  and  snakes— the  latter  mostly  harmless,  but  a 

snake  nevertheless.  When  I  found  a  snake  in  my  playhouse 

stretched  out  cosily  on  a  piece  of  petrified  wood  which  1 

used  as  a  sofa,  I  decided  to  move  into  a  big  cottonwood  tree 

near  the  house.  After  1  had  spent  days  of  toil  putting  up 

shelves  and  seats  in  between  the  branches  of  mv  Robinson 

¥ 

Crusoe  home,  our  hired  man,  Frank  Williams,  took  the  wind 
out  of  my  sails  by  saying,  “Why,  Babe,  don’t  you  know 
that  snakes  can  climb  trees:’’  Although  I  never  again  felt 
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quite  so  snug,  I  liked  my  treehouse  too  well  to  abandon  it. 
(Many  years  later  when  I  returned  to  the  ranch,  the  boards 
were  still  there  but  the  tree  had  grown  until  they  could 
scarcely  be  seen.) 

Snakes  made  themselves  at  home  in  the  house  too.  One 
Sunday  morning  I  went  into  the  front  room  where  Papa  was 
so  intent  on  a  book  he  did  not  notice  that  a  snake  was  prac¬ 
tically  reading  over  his  shoulder.  “Oh,  Papa,  Papa!”  I  cried, 
“There’s  a  snake  on  the  sofa.”  He  jumped  up  when  he  saw 
it  draped  along  the  back,  about  three  inches  from  him,  and 
before  he  could  find  a  weapon,  it  oozed  out  of  sight  through 
a  crack  between  the  loys  of  the  wall. 

Once  when  Rose  was  home,  Mamma  discovered  a  bull 
snake  making  its  escape  in  the  same  fashion.  But  she  wasn’t 
going  to  let  that  one  get  away!  Not  Mamma!  She  grabbed  it 
by  the  tail  and  flung  it  back  into  the  room  just  as  Rose  was 
coming  in  the  door.  Not  surprisingly,  Rose  was  petrified  by 
the  sight  of  a  reptile  hurtling  in  her  direction,  but  pulled 
herself  together  in  time  to  help  Mamma  make  an  end  of  it. 

Since  a  snake  always  had  a  mate,  if  one  was  killed  near  the 
house  we  had  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  return  of  the 
mate  in  search  of  its  partner.  Thinking  about  such  visita¬ 
tions  caused  me  many  a  sleepless  night  during  hot  weather, 
when  it  was  more  comfortable  to  sleep  on  the  floor  or  out¬ 
side  on  the  grass. 

Another  pet  worry  was  Indians.  Oglala  Sioux  from  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation  might  turn  in  any  day  on  their  way 
to  town  to  spend  the  allotment  they  had  received  from  the 
government.  We  could  see  them  approaching  about  a  mile 
below'  us,  where  the  road  came  around  a  hill.  Sometimes 
when  a  single  wagon  would  come  into  view  we  would  hope 
and  pray  that  it  might  be  some  of  our  old  Battle  Creek 
neighbors.  But  when  another  wagon  would  appear  and  then 
another— and  another— until  maybe  there  were  eighteen  or 
twenty  altogether,  we  would  stop  Imping. 
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Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  by  which  the  Indians  gave 
up  the  Black  Hills,  the  government  was  committed  to  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  tribes  affected  until  such  time  as  they  would 
be  able  to  support  themselves.  But  Washington  was  far  away 
and  many  Indian  agents  were  lax  or  ignorant  or  corrupt— or 
all  three.  Moreover,  cattlemen,  seeing  the  homesteaders  nib¬ 
bling  away  at  the  free  range,  cast  covetous  eyes  at  the  Great 
Sioux  Reservation  in  w  est  central  Dakota,  and  in  1SS9  a  gov¬ 
ernment  commission  successfully  negotiated  for  irs  opening. 
Our  old  friend  Mr.  Van  Metre  acted  as  interpreter  at  the 
meetings  which  were  held  at  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency, 
and  was  present  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  which  led  to  the 
cession  of  nine  million  acres  to  the  white  man.  It  was 
through  Mr.  Van  Metre's  influence  that  Chasing  Crow,  a 
full-blooded  Sioux  from  the  Bad  River  region,  signed  the 
treaty  despite  the  threats  of  the  tribesmen  opposed  to  it  that 
they  would  kill  the  first  man  to  sign.2 

Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  reservation,  a  crisis  had  been 
building  up.  According  to  Herbert  S.  Schell,  the  land  ces¬ 
sion  of  1889 

developed  feelings  of  unrest  and  insecurity  at  all  the 
agencies  west  of  the  Missouri.  Hardly  was  the  agreement 
signed  when  Congress  decided  to  cut  the  beef  rations,  this 
despite  [General  George]  Crook’s  personal  assurance  to 
the  Sioux  signers  that  the  reduction  of  the  reservation 
would  in  no  wise  affect  their  rations.  Although  there  was 
some  basis  for  the  charge  that  ration  rolls  were  padded, 
the  cut  in  the  beef  ration,  coining  as  it  did  at  a  time  of 

2  l'h e  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868  required  the  signatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  adult  males  among  the  Sioux  in  any  subsequent  agreement.  At 
the  time  of  the  1889  cession  Mr.  Van  Metre  was  operating  a  stock 
ranch  on  the  Bad  River,  and  as  he  was  always  highly  regarded  by  the 
Indians  his  advice  would  carry  weight.  General  George  Crook, 
known  to  the  Indians  as  “Three  Stars,”  was  chairman  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  and  he  also  had  a  reputation  for  honesty’  and  fair  play. 

The  lands  ceded  included  almost  all  of  what  is  now  Perkins  Coun¬ 
ty,  the  part  of  Meade  County  above  the  Cheyenne,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  rceion  between  the  Cheyenne  and  White  rivers. 
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crop  failure,  was  most  unfortunate.  The  Sioux  were 
brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation  and  suffered  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  diseases  attributable  in  part  at  least  to  the  food 
shortage.  Many  children  died,  and  some  adults.3 

So  it  was  that  Indians  sometimes  drove  into  the  ranch 
hoping  that  they  could  find  something  extra  to  cat.  They 
were  willing  to  trade  moccasins  or  beadwork  or  blankets  for 
what  they  received.  I  don’t  recall  that  there  was  ever  any 
unpleasantness  but  just  the  same  we  were  uncomfortable, 
knowing  that  there  were  so  many  of  them  so  close  by  and 
being  only  too  familiar  with  talcs  of  how  the  red  men  had 
been  known  to  deal  with  white  settlers.  In  fact  the  very 
name  of  our  county— Custer— was  a  constant  reminder  of 
what  hostile  bands  were  capable  when  they  were  on  the 
warpath. 

If  the  United  States  government  had  been  looking  for  a 
good  excuse  to  go  back  on  their  promise  that  the  Indians 
would  have  their  land  “as  long  as  the  grass  should  grow  and 
waters  flow/’  they  might  have  pointed  out  that  the  grass 
was  not  growing  to  any  extent  and  the  creeks  were  dry. 
Drought  conditions  were  so  severe  in  the  summer  of  1890 
that  settlers  were  suffering  as  well  as  red  men. 

One  day  Mamma  said  to  me,  “Run  down  to  the  garden 
and  see  if  you  can  find  some  green  onions,  and  wc  can  have 
some  bread  and  butter  and  onions.”  But  what  few  onions  I 
could  locate  were  so  tightly  embedded  in  the  hard  dry 
gumbo  that  the  tops  broke  off  when  I  tried  to  pull  them.  I 
had  to  loosen  the  earth  with  a  forked  spade,  and  those  I  did 
collect  were  so  strong  they  could  have  gone  to  the  house 
under  their  own  power.  And  the  corn,  which  should  have 
been  “knee  high  by  the  Fourth  of  July,”  looked  more  like 
stubble. 

When  the  Fourth  of  July  came  our  horns  remained  on 

3  History  of  South  Dakota,  320. 
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their  pegs.  It  was  the  first  time  in  several  years  that  the 
Bower  Family  Band  was  not  playing  somewhere,  and  it 
seemed  sad  and  strange  not  to  be  taking  part  in  a  celebra¬ 
tion. 


The  Burlington  Railroad  was  extending  its  line  from  Edge- 
mont  to  Deadwood  through  the  western  part  of  the  Black 
Hills,  and  would  go  through  Custer  and  Ilill  City.  Custer,  in 
consequence,  was  having  a  second  boom,  and  since  there 
was  no  prospect  of  much  of  a  crop  to  harvest,  Papa  went 
there  to  work  and  Mamma  went  along  to  keep  house  for 
him.  Nettie  stayed  on  the  ranch  to  look  after  Mayo  and  me. 

There  was  little  excitement  that  summer— at  least  of  the 
kind  we  liked.  I  went  to  Laura  Bale’s  wedding,  and  our 
cousin  Frank  Bower  from  Vermillion  came  west  to  “see 
what  punching  cows  was  like.*’  Uncle  Willie  and  Aunt 
Minerva  had  thought  a  taste  of  ranch  life  would  be  good  for 
him,  but  I  suspect  he  found  it  far  from  glamorous.  He  lived 
in  Uncle  Willis’  claim  shack  and  got  to  do  more  plowing 
than  riding  the  range.  Also,  I  have  an  idea  that  Mayo  and 
especially  Frank  Williams,  who  was  given  to  practical  jok¬ 
ing,  didn’t  make  life  any  easier  for  him. 

Cousin  Lillie  Bower  had  come  to  Rapid  at  the  same  time 
as  Frank  and  spent  her  vacation  with  Od  giving  lessons  in 
painting  and  singing.  Wishing  to  see  her  grandparents  be¬ 
fore  she  returned  home,  she  came  down  to  sec  them  at 
Uncle  Warren  and  Aunt  Lida’s  where  they  now  lived,  be¬ 
ing  too  feeble  to  be  left  alone.  Less  than  three  months 
later  Grandfather  Bower  died  on  the  Lord’s  day,  October 
12,  1890.  He  was  eighty-four— the  oldest  man  in  Custer 
County  at  the  time.  His  first  vote  had  been  cast  for  John 
Quincy  Adams.  A  man  of  strong  principles,  he  was  one  of 
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the  first  abolitionists  in  this  country,  and  the  first  man  in 
Orange  County,  New  York,  to  have  a  barn-raising  without 
the  aid  of  whiskey— which  in  those  days  was  universally 
considered  de  rigveur  on  such  occasions. 

Grandmother  Bower  did  not  long  survive  her  husband; 
she  passed  away  in  February  of  the  following  year.  The 
only  daughter  in  a  family  of  eight  children,  she  had  been 
quite  young  when  her  mother  died  and  had  assumed  the 
care  of  her  fathers  home  until  she  married.  Her  brother, 
Samuel  Camack,  was  an  engineer  on  the  Fulton ,  the  first 
American  steamboat. 


Net  and  I  were  a  little  nervous  about  staving  on  the  ranch 

✓  O 

because  of  rumors  that  the  Indians  were  working  themselves 
up  to  go  on  the  warpath.  In  view  of  poor  crops,  no  game, 
unscrupulous  agents,  and  loss  of  faith  in  the  government,  it 
is  small  wonder  that  a  new  religious  movement,  promising 
salvation  from  white  domination  and  a  return  to  the  old 
ways,  had  gained  great  strength  among  them.  It  had  origi¬ 
nated  in  Nevada  with  a  Piute  Indian,  Wovoka,  and  spread 
like  an  epidemic  through  the  Chcrokees  in  Indian  Territory, 
the  Apaches  in  Arizona,  and  the  Sioux  in  Dakota.  The  new 
messiah,  Wovoka,  preached  that  an  Indian  millennium  was 
to  begin  in  the  spring  of  1891,  and  taught  a  ghost-dance 
ceremonial  that  was  practiced  by  all  his  followers.  As  one  re¬ 
sult  of  the  visit  of  a  delegation  of  Sioux  to  Wovoka,  ghost 
dancing  started  at  Pine  Ridge  and  soon  spread  to  the  Rose¬ 
bud  and  Cheyenne  River  agencies.4 

4  Among  the  many  books  dealing  in  detail  with  the  ghost-dance 
craze,  one  which  sets  forth  the  Indian  point  of  view  is  John  G.  Nci- 
hardr,  Black  Elk  Speaks  (Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press, 
1961).  Hack  Elk’s  son,  Benjamin  Black  1.1k,  confirmed  this  account  in 
a  personal  conversation  with  me  on  July  6,  1957.  See  also:  George  E. 
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As  we  were  only  forty  miles  from  the  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  we  were  glad  when  an  opportunity  came  to  leave 
the  ranch  for  awhile.  (There  were  guns  on  the  place,  of 
00111*50,  but  Net  and  I  were  no  Annie  Oakleys;  in  fact  Papa 
wouldn’t  let  us  point  a  gun,  or  anything  that  looked  like  a 
gun,  at  anyone.  Rose  had  been  hunting  a  few  times,  but 
whenever  the  subject  of  guns  came  up  Net  would  always 
quote  Father:  “You  know  what  Pa  says— there’s  danger  even 
in  a  ramrod.’’)  I  went  to  Custer  to  be  with  Mamma  and 
Papa,  and  Net,  who  had  a  teacher’s  certificate,  went  to  teach 
school  near  where  Aunt  Lida  lived. 

Poor  Nettie  was  so  homesick  that  she  cried  all  the  way  to 

«r 

and  from  school.  She  was  really  in  despair,  and  since  there 
was  nothing  on  the  ranch  that  Frank  Williams  couldn’t 
handle,  Mayo  came  to  her  rescue  and  taught  the  school  in 
her  place.  Net  lived  with  Aunt  Lida  and  Uncle  Warren, 
helping  to  take  care  of  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Bower  in 
their  last  months.  She  also  was  of  great  assistance  in  caring 
for  the  Bonds’  little  boy,  Spencer.  Ilis  favorite  prank  was  to 
grab  a  corner  of  the  tablecloth  and  yank:  he  liked  to  hear 
the  clatter  of  broken  china  on  the  floor. 

Uncle  Rue  and  his  family  were  living  nearby,  having 
moved  up  from  the  valley  w  hen  dry  weather  began;  their 
oldest  girl  Lillie  had  married  Uncle  Warren’s  half  brother, 
Daniel  Green.  A  schoolhouse  had  been  built  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  Rose  was  en^a^ed  to  teach  it.  There  were 
many  new  buildings  going  up  in  Custer  and  Father  could  sec 
work  for  some  months  ahead,  so  with  Uncle  Rue’s  help  he 
built  a  little  house  where  he,  Mamma,  Rose,  and  I  lived.  I 
went  to  school  to  Rose,  and  was  happy  to  be  with  my  cousin 
Bird  Rue  again. 

As  the  fall  passed  the  Indian  trouble  became  progres- 

Hvde,  A  Sioux  Chronicle  (Norman:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press, 
1956),  254  et  seq and  Mari  Sandoz,  Old  Jules  (New  York:  Hastings 
1  louse,  1955),  128  el  seq. 
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sivelv  more  serious.  In  spite  of  government  warnings  the 
ghost  dancing  went  on:  Big  Foot  and  his  band  among  others 
went  into  the  Bad  Lands  to  carry  on  their  rituals  un- 
molested,  and  the  perennial  troublemaker  Sitting  Bull,  who 
had  returned  from  Canada,  was  said  to  be  planning  to  join 
the  "host  dancers  in  the  south.  Officials  and  settlers  were 
worried:  Scotty  Philip,5  a  former  scout  living  on  the  upper 
Bad  River  who  had  never  had  any  fear  of  the  Indians  be¬ 
fore,  and  Charlie  Waldron,  the  husband  of  Od's  friend  Jane 
Van  Metre,  had  even  warned  Governor  Mellette  that  an 
uprising  was  possible.  Finally  General  Miles  was  sent  in  to 
take  command  of  the  situation.  'The  Sixth  Regiment  was 
distributed  along  the  Cheyenne  River  and  a  detachment  un¬ 
der  Captain  Wells  set  up  camp  at  the  mouth  of  French 
Creek,  two  miles  below  our  ranch,  to  protect  the  settlers. 
Many  people— including  Uncle  I/zic’s  family— had  already 
left  their  homes  and  taken  up  refuge  in  the  Hills.  Those 
who  decided  to  stay  were  provided  with  arms  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

We  heard  so  many  stories  about  Indians  stealing  cattle  and 
horses  that  after  Thanksgiving  Papa  went  to  the  ranch  to 

5  James  (Scotty)  Philip  (1858-1911)  was  bom  in  Dallas,  Scotland,  and 
came  to  America  in  1874.  On  two  trips  as  a  prospector  to  the  Black 
Mills  in  1875  he  was  both  times  sent  out  of  the  area  by  U.S.  troops 
since  the  region  had  not  \  ct  been  ceded  to  the  United  States.  Me  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Mills  again  in  1 876,  but  having  failed  to  make  a  strike 
worked  as  a  teamster  and  cowhand.  Subsequently  be  served  as  an 
army  scout  and  dispatch  rider  at  Fort  Robinson,  and  from  1881  to 
1890  operated  a  ranch  near  the  present  town  of  Powell,  S.D.  From 
that  time  until  his  death  he  lived  in  Fort  Pierre.  For  scars  he  main¬ 
tained  a  buffalo  herd  along  the  Missouri  above  the  town;  at  one  time 
it  numbered  more  than  nine  hundred  head  and  was  a  great  tourist 
attraction. 

In  1889  Scotty  Philip  married  Sarah  Larribcc,  a  French-Chcyennc 
girl,  and  they  had  ten  children.  A  friend  and  admirer  of  Crazy  Horse, 
lie  had  many  acquaintances  among  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne.  Mis  ad¬ 
vice  was  often  sought  in  regard  to  Indian  matters,  including  when  a 
revolt  could  he  expected.  Sources:  South  Dakota  Department  of  llis- 
tmy  Collections ,  Volume  XX  (1940);  Herbert  S.  Schell,  History  of 
South  Dakota ,  247-248. 
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help  Frank  Williams  look  after  the  stock.  It  had  been  re¬ 
ported  that  fifty  head  of  our  cattle  had  been  stolen,  but  this 
was  not  true.  The  only  loss  was  my  dog  Tip.  He  had  fol¬ 
lowed  Uncle  Willis  who  was  hauling  hay  to  the  soldiers’ 
camp  and  never  came  back.  The  Indians  must  have  got  him 
or  he  would  have  found  his  way  home.  Frank  wrote  a  nice 
letter  breaking  the  news  to  me  as  gently  as  possible,  but  not 
gently  enough  to  prevent  my  tears  from  falling. 

In  mid-December  as  matters  approached  a  crisis  with  the 
arrest  of  Sitting  Bull,  the  few  women  and  children  left  in  our 
old  neighborhood  stayed  nights  in  the  stone  cheese  house  at 
the  Steele  ranch.  The  end  of  the  so-called  uprising  came 
with  the  massacre  at  Wounded  Knee  on  December  29,  1890 
—an  incident  in  American  history  of  which  Uncle  Sam  is 

r 

anything  but  proud.  More  than  two  hundred  Indian  men, 
women,  and  children  were  killed  and  many  others  wounded. 
The  army’s  casualties  included  thirty-one  killed,  mostly  in 
hand-to-hand  fighting. 

The  whole  affair  was  a  mistake.  The  soldiers  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  slaughter  the  Indians  and  the  Indians  did  not  intend 
to  fight  the  soldiers.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the 
incompetence  of  the  Indian  agent  at  Pine  Ridge,  Daniel  F. 
Royer,  a  political  appointee  with  no  understanding  of  In¬ 
dians  and  a  craven  to  boot,  was  the  largest  single  factor  in 
precipitating  the  tragedy. 

This  was  the  last  armed  conflict  of  the  Indians  and  the 
military  in  our  region.  There  being  no  further  danger  from 
the  red  man,  the  settlers  returned  to  their  homes  and  forgot 
him— except  perhaps  to  remark  that  “The  only  good  Indian 
is  a  dead  Indian.”  The  government  did  try  to  begin  making 
amends  for  past  negligence  of  its  wards,  supplying  stock  and 
farm  implements  and  establishing  schools,  but  even  so  be¬ 
coming  civilized  was  a  long  hard  process  and  one  which  the 
first  Americans  were  not  very  happy  about. 
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HOT  SPRINGS,  RAPID ,  AND  THE 
NORTHERN  HILLS 


urixg  the  decade  which  a  future  generation  was  to 


11  y  refer  to  as  the  Gay  Nineties,  it  was  very  much  in  the 
fashion  to  visit  resorts  which  boasted  medicinal  or  mineral 
springs.  The  rich  and  famous  made  twice-y early  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  such  renowned  continental  spas  as  Homburg  and 
Baden-Baden.  Saratoga  Springs  in  the  eastern  United  States 
and  White  Sulphur  in  the  South  were  hardly  less  well 
known,  and  in  our  part  of  the  country  Hot  Springs,  in  Tail 
River  County,  already  had  a  loyal  following  and  was  attract¬ 
ing  an  increasing  number  of  visitors. 

The  guiding  genius  of  Hot  Springs  was  Colonel  Fred  T. 

Evans,  who  had  made  a  name  for  himself  in  1876  when  he 

launched  the  first  bull-train  service  into  the  Black  Hills.1 

% 

3  Colonel  Frederick  Taft  Evans  (1835-1902)  was  born  in  Parkman, 
Ohio,  near  Cleveland.  He  was  educated  in  Ohio  and  came  to  Dakota 
Territory  by  way  of  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  and  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  Fred  T.  I  vans  Transportation  Company,  which  he  founded 
in  1876,  first  brought  supplies  into  the  Hills  lrom  Sioux*  City  by  way 
of  Sidney,  Nebraska,  and  later  on  via  steamboat  to  Fort  Pierre,  and 
thence  overland.  Source:  Rapid  City  Daily  Journal,  March  9,  1932. 
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Having  seen  the  Indians  drinking  the  warm  medicinal  spring 
water,  bathing  in  it  and  curing  their  ills,  he  envisioned  all 
sorts  of  benefits,  including  the  kind  which  can  be  banked, 
from  establishing  a  town  there.  In  1879  he  formed  the  Da¬ 
kota  Ilot  Springs  Company  in  partnership  with  four  other 
men  and  they  bought  the  site  later  known  as  the  Lower 
Town.  There  were  then  only  two  or  three  log  houses  in  the 
vicinity.  Through  Colonel  Evans’  influence  the  Chicago 
and  North  Western  line  was  extended  to  Hot  Springs  from 
Buffalo  Gap  and  the  Burlington  line  came  in  from  the  west. 
The  Colonel  built  the  Evans  Hotel  and  the  famous  Plunge 
Bath,  one  of  the  largest  enclosed  swimming  pools  in  exist¬ 
ence  at  that  time.  In  1887  a  national  soldiers’  home  was 
located  in  Hot  Springs  and  it  was  also  the  scat  of  Black  Hills 
College,  a  Methodist  institution.  The  hotel  as  well  as  the 
business  blocks  of  the  town  were  constructed  of  a  gray- 
brown  sandstone  from  the  Evans  quarry. 

In  1891  there  were  many  buildings  going  up,  which 
meant  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  work  for  Papa,  but  the 
impetus  to  our  moving  there  came  from  Colonel  Evans, 
who  engaged  the  band  to  play  at  the  plunge  for  the  summer. 
This  news  brought  members  of  the  family  flocking  to  Hot 
Springs  from  hither  and  yon.  Mamma,  Papa,  and  I  were  the 
first  to  arrive.  School  wasn’t  out  yet,  and  I  didn’t  know' 
what  the  big  rush  was  that  took  me  awray  before  it  closed, 
particularly  when  the  photographer  wras  coming  that  very 
week  to  take  the  school  picture.  But  it  was  some  consolation 
that  I  would  be  the  first  one  of  us  sisters  to  see  w'here  we 
W’ould  be  spending  the  next  few'  months. 

Accommodations  for  a  family  the  size  of  ours  were  scarce, 
and  we  were  lucky  to  find  quarters  in  a  large  building  on 
the  Chautauqua  grounds  that  was  used  as  a  restaurant  w  hen 
the  Chautauqua  was  meeting.  With  some  remodelling  it 
w’orked  out  very  w  ell  for  11s.  The  grounds  were  located  in 
a  bend  of  the  Fall  River  at  the  upper  end  of  Ilot  Springs. 
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On  the  north  were  high  red  sandstone  cliffs  and  on  the 
south  the  newly  built  Burlington  track.  Since  there  were 
only  two  passenger  and  two  freight  trains  a  day,  the  noise 
didn’t  bother  us.  To  the  contrary,  we  took  time  out  to 
watch  the  trains  go  by. 

As  soon  as  Rose’s  school  closed,  Rose  and  Net  came  from 
Uncle  Rue’s.  They  were  real  young  ladies  now,  both  tall 
and  slim— Net  had  lost  the  avoirdupois  which  had  caused 
Colonel  Thornby  to  hail  her  as  young  Sullivan.  Quin,  as 
plump  as  ever,  came  from  Rapid  where  she  had  been  living 
with  Od  and  going  to  school.  She  brought  with  her  the 
latest  thing  in  wearing  apparel— the  shirtwaist— and  since 
she  also  brought  a  pattern,  the  girls  soon  blossomed  out  in 
shirtwaists,  skirts,  and  fancy  belts. 

Mayo  came  from  the  ranch  where  despite  the  drought 
he  was  succeeding  in  raising  a  sturdy  breed  of  saddle  horses; 
he  now  had  about  fifty  head.  He  also  was  getting  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  broncho-buster.  Tilings  brightened  up  when  he 
came:  Mayo  possessed  a  happy  disposition  and  always  had 
something  cheerful  to  say  when  he  entered  the  house.  He 
had  a  lot  of  questions  to  answer  about  the  ranch:  What 
mares  had  colts?  How  many  calves  were  there?  Had  there 
been  enough  rain  to  start  the  grass?  To  this  last  query  he 
could  only  answer  that  it  looked  as  if  we  were  in  for  an¬ 
other  dry  year. 

Lulu’s  arrival  was  delayed  on  account  of  illness.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  hers  had  been  a  difficult  school  at  Sheridan.  Several 
* 

big  boys  from  one  family  took  delight  in  tormenting  her. 
Not  having  had  much  more  than  an  eighth-grade  education, 
in  order  to  keep  ahead  of  the  pupils  in  arithmetic  she  sat  up 
late  at  night  in  a  chilly  room  working  out  problems  for  the 
next  day.  She  had  been  ill  first  with  grippe  and  then  typhoid 
fever.  Mother  went  to  Rapid  to  care  for  her  and  Lu  recov¬ 
ered  sufficiently  to  join  us  at  Hot  Springs,  but  was  not 
strong  enough  to  play  in  the  band  that  season.  Two  local 
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musicians  were  engaged  to  take  the  places  of  Lulu  and 

The  engagement  at  the  plunge  did  not  work  out  well; 
we  were  up  against  the  poorest  of  acoustics  and  the  noise 
made  by  the  movement  of  the  water.  But  on  the  Fourth  of 

9 

July  once  more  we  were  a  part  of  the  celebration,  and  it 
was  huge— a  mile-long  parade  witnessed  by  more  than  three 
thousand  people.  It  was  almost  like  old  times.  Mayo  had 
taken  over  the  leadership  of  the  band  and  was  making  a 
good  job  of  it. 

There  were  several  health  resorts  opening  near  by,  all 
vying  with  Hot  Springs  to  catch  popular  favor,  and  we  had 
a  number  of  outside  engagements  to  play.  At  one  place, 
Cascade  Springs,  the  promoters  offered  a  free  excursion 
there  and  back  to  all  interested  in  buying  lots.  The  Bower 
Family  Band  was  one  of  the  attractions  on  this  occasion. 
We  also  played  for  the  first  commencement  of  Black  Hills 
College,  there  being  a  graduating  class  of  one,  that  one 
being  Aliss  Alma  Lovina  Lampert,  whose  commencement- 
cum-valcdictory  discourse  was  entitled  <lOur  Onward 
March.”  (The  Hot  Springs  paper  noted  that  her  oration 
had  been  presented  in  “a  clear  audible  voice.”  Who  could 
ask  for  anything  more?) 

Reverend  Frame  was  the  Congregational  minister  in  Hot 

O  O 

Springs  now,  and  with  the  financial  support  of  Mrs.  Fred 
Evans  and  the  Bowers  to  fill  the  pews  he  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  a  church  started.  Rose  saw  quite  a  bit  of  Frank  Evans— 
they  played  tennis  occasionally  and  went  horseback  riding; 
however  they  had  no  dates  since  we  didn’t  dance. 

In  Sheridan  Lu  had  become  acquainted  with  a  young 
man,  Ed  Barthold,  who  had  put  thoughts  of  T.M.  so  far  out 
of  her  mind  that  it  is  doubtful  if  she  even  remembered  him. 
Now  when  Lu  announced  that  Mr.  Barthold  was  coming  to 
sec  her,  there  was  as  much  excitement  as  when  Od’s  Mr. 
Gossage  first  visited  Vermillion.  One  glance  at  Ed  made  it 
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clear  why  Lu  fell  in  love  with  him:  he  had  such  an  easy 
manner  and  was  so  good-looking.  He  wore  his  well-cut 
clothes  as  though  he  were  accustomed  to  strolling  on  Pall 
Mall,  but  his  hands  showed  that  he  knew  how  to  work  and 
his  face  was  tanned  by  wind  and  sun.2 

One  of  Net’s  admirers  on  Battle  Creek— the  one  whose 
repertoire  consisted  of  “Where,  Oh  Where  Has  My  Little 
Dog  Gone?”— turned  out  to  be  living  in  Hot  Springs,  and 
was  on  hand  for  ice-cream  socials.  Net  might  have  been 
more  cordial  to  him  if  she  had  never  met  George  Bale. 

There  being  so  many  girls  around  doing  nothing  in  par¬ 
ticular,  Pa  had  the  grand  idea  of  serving  refreshments  to 
tourists.  All  the  necessary  equipment  was  available  in  the 
building  where  we  were  living.  But  if  there  was  anything 
Mamma  disliked  it  was  cooking  for  boarders,  and  her 
daughters  were  pointedly  uncnthusiastic  at  the  prospect  of 
toting  huge  trays  on  their  shoulders  serving  paid  guests.  So 
no  one  except  Pa  was  sorry  when  the  tourists  failed  to  show 
much  appetite  and  the  project  fell  through.  During  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  however,  we  did  relent  enough  to  hire  a  cook  and 
serve  meals  to  the  people  tenting  on  the  grounds. 

To  escape  the  confusion  of  catering  for  the  public  and 
the  noise  of  the  band  practicing,  Mamma  took  Lulu  to 
Rapid  where  they  could  be  quiet  and  where  there  was  a 
doctor  who  specialized  in  treating  lung  trouble.  As  Joe  was 
always  satisfied  if  “Mother”  looked  after  him,  Od  came  to 
Hot  Springs  to  spend  a  few  days  with  us  and  to  attend 
Chautauqua.  I  attended  too  and  received  a  certificate  show¬ 
ing  that  I  had  completed  the  Junior  Grade  of  Normal 
Study.  I  don’t  know  why  it  was  called  Normal  Study— it 

2  Edward  Ernest  Barthold  was  born  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  October 
23,  1868.  lie  came  to  the  Black  Hills  in  1878  to  join  his  parents  at 
Sheridan,  where  his  father,  Ernest  Barthold,  was  a  merchant.  There 
he  grew  to  manhood  and  joined  his  father  in  the  cattle  business,  at 
which  they  were  very  successful. 
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consisted  of  instruction  in  the  Bible,  Music,  Drawing,  and 
various  handicrafts. 

At  the  final  Chautauqua  concert  on  August  25,  the  Hot 
Springs  Star  singled  out  for  special  mention  a  tuba  obligato 
rendered  by  Quinnie  “in  a  masterly  style’'  and  a  cornet  duct 
bv  John  McMullen  and  Rose— “the  triple-tongue  duet  .  .  . 
was  so  greatly  appreciated  that  the  audience  would  not 
quiet  down  until  they  responded  again  with  an  old-time 
melody.”  After  the  concert  there  was  a  general  exodus  from 
Hot  Springs  of  the  Bower  family,  leaving  few'  regrets  be¬ 
hind.  Mamma,  who  had  returned  from  Rapid,  went  to  the 
ranch  with  Papa,  Mayo,  Rose,  and  me;  and  Quin  and  Net 
went  to  Rapid,  Net  to  care  for  Lulu,  and  Quin  to  continue 
going  to  school  and  helping  Od  with  the  housework. 


Od  was  spending  more  and  more  time  at  the  office,  doing 
both  reportorial  work  and  type-setting.  Joe  was  finally  re¬ 
signed  to  her  soiling  her  hands  as  it  saved  the  wages  of  a 
compositor.  Although  he  knew  what  kind  of  equipment  to 
buy  and  insisted  on  the  best,  he  did  not  always  stop  to  con¬ 
sider  just  where  the  money  w>as  coming  from  to  pay  for  it. 
And  even  though  every  issue  of  the  Journal  proclaimed  the 
prosperity  of  the  Black  Hills  in  general  and  of  Rapid  City 
in  particular,  times  were  hard— not  only  because  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  drought  but  because  more  money  wras  being  sunk 
into  mining  properties  than  was  taken  out  of  them.  (Only 
one  mine,  the  Homestake  at  Lead,  wras  ever  a  paving  propo¬ 
sition  over  the  years.) So  necessity  as  well  as  her  own 

u  “  I  he  backbone  of  rhe  mining  industry  in  South  Dakota  has  been  the 
Homestake  mine  which  produced  gold  bullion  to  the  value  of  $301,- 
000,000  out  of  the  total  of  $358,000,000  for  t lie  entire  Black  Hills 
region  between  the  years  of  1876  and  1935’’  (Herbert  S.  Scholl,  His¬ 
tory  of  South  Dakota,  147).  “By  i960  the  Homestake  Mining  Com- 
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inclinations  combined  to  make  Od  into  an  all-around  news¬ 
paperwoman,  even  as  she  had  dreamed  back  in  Vermillion. 
When  Joe  and  the  editor,  Dick  Hughes,  went  back  East  to 
buy  a  press,  the  Dead  wood  Pioneer  -Times  reported  admir¬ 
ingly  that  “the  publisher’s  wife  prepared  the  entire  copy, 
including  editorial  and  local  matter  for  yesterday  morning’s 
daily.” 

The  latter  part  of  October  Rose  and  Mayo  came  up  from 
the  ranch,  Rose  to  teach  the  Hamm  School  on  Box  Elder 
Creek  about  six  miles  north  of  Rapid,  and  Mayo  the  Sammis 
School  on  the  flat  between  town  and  Spring  Creek  on  the 
road  to  Rockemlle.  Since  there  M  ere  too  many  of  the  fam- 
ily  in  Rapid  now  to  stay  at  Od  and  Joe’s,  a  small  house  M  as 
rented  across  the  alley  from  them  on  Kansas  City  Street, 
and  here  Mayo,  Lu,  Net,  and  Rose  Mcnt  into  housekeeping. 
On  Monday  mornings  Net  drove  Rose  to  school  in  the 
phaeton  draM'n  by  Jack,  Od's  sorrel  carriage  horse,  and  she 
was  picked  up  again  on  Friday  afternoons.  Mayo  rode  to 
and  from  his  school  on  horseback. 

In  November  Mamma  and  Papa  brought  me  to  Rapid  to 
school  as  there  Mas  none  within  five  miles  of  the  French 
Creek  ranch.  I  Mas  tanned  and  felt  countrified  among  the 
town  girls.  Quin  took  me  to  sec  Professor  Abbott,  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  M'ho  gave  me  a  brief  oral  examination  to  determine  in 
what  grade  I  should  be  placed.  I  le  M  as  an  austere  man  and 
I  Mas  so  scared  of  him  it’s  a  wonder  I  M  as  able  to  speak  up 
at  all.  But  1  knew  the  multiplication  tables  quite  mcII  and 
was  assigned  to  the  fourth  grade  M'ith  children  of  my  own 
age. 

r>  • 

Promptly  at  nine  o’clock  the  scholars  would  form  into  a 
line  at  the  rear  of  the  schoolhousc  and  march  to  their  rc- 


pnnv  was  the  only  major  straight  gold  producer  left  in  business  in 
the  fifty  states  of  the  Union.  Its  volume  of  gold  production  had  made 
South  Dakota  the  lending  gold-producing  state  in  the  Union”  ( Ibid 

375>- 
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spcctive  rooms  to  the  rhythm  of  a  bass  drum  played  by 
Freeman  Steele.  The  same  procedure  was  followed  when 
we  went  in  and  out  at  morning  and  afternoon  recess,  at 
noon,  and  when  school  closed  in  the  afternoon.  This  called 
for  an  awful  lot  of  drum-beating,  and  when  it  became 
known  that  I  could  wield  a  drumstick  and  was  assigned  to 
the  duty  Freeman  was  relieved  in  a  double  sense. 

My  teacher  was  Miss  Helen  Bangs.  It  happened  to  be  her 
first  term  and  as  the  fourth  grade  class  was  a  difficult  one 
she  had  her  hands  full:  the  cloakroom  was  usually  occupied 
by  one  or  more  unruly  children  sent  there  to  simmer  down. 
Teachers  were  permitted  to  administer  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  only  to  the  extent  of  slapping  a  pupil’s  hand  with  a 
ruler.  Asa  last  resort  the  culprit  was  sent  to  Professor  Ab¬ 
bott,  and  to  us  children  no  crime  that  the  meanest  boy  could 
commit  deserved  that  punishment.  \Yc  had  heard  of  a  mys¬ 
terious  spanking  machine  in  his  office,  and  would  wait  in 
awful  suspense  until  the  wrongdoer  returned  to  the  school¬ 
room.  Though  he  would  be  apparently  not  much  the  worse 
for  wear,  the  rumors  persisted. 

Rapid  was  a  progressive  town;  it  had  modern  improve¬ 
ments  as  soon  as  any  town  in  the  Hills,  if  not  before.  The 
streets  were  illuminated  by  gas:  every  evening  Lew  Jester 
went  the  rounds  lighting  the  incandescent  lamps.  There 
was  a  water  system  and  people  were  having  water  piped  into 
their  homes.  Some  were  even  putting  in  bathtubs  (zinc- 
lined).  Electricity  had  been  in  use  for  several  years,  as  had 
the  telephone.  I  louses  were  heated  with  wood  or  coal 
stoves  and  some  of  the  large  buildings,  such  as  the  Congrc- 
gationnl  Church,  had  hot-air  heat. 

Being  somewhat  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
Black  Hills  did  not  get  many  touring  theatrical  or  concert 
companies.  1  he  nearest  point  from  which  they  could  come 
by  rail  was  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  as  the  towns  on  “the 
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road"  in  between  were  few  and  small,  Rapid  had  to  depend 
mostly  on  local  talent  for  its  theatricals. 

J 

Library  Hall  was  the  scene  of  most  entertainments.  It  was 
✓ 

a  typical  small-town  opera  house,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
about  four  hundred.  The  chairs  could  be  removed  for 
dancing,  receptions,  and  bazaars.  There  was  a  stage  with 
several  sets  of  scenery:  a  landscape,  a  parlor  setting,  and  a 
street  scene.  The  drop  curtain,  which  was  raised  and  low¬ 
ered  by  hand,  displayed  a  combination  of  gorgeous  scenery 
and  palatial  housing  guaranteed  to  keep  the  audience  be¬ 
mused  no  matter  how  late  the  curtain.  Backstage  were  two 
tiny  dressing  rooms. 

The  band  participated  in  several  programs  that  winter, 
but  it  did  not  play  for  the  Christmas  Eve  entertainment  at 
the  Congregational  Church.  The  special  feature  of  that  eve¬ 
ning  was  a  visit  from  Santa  Claus,  Mis.  Santa,  and  five  little 
Clauses  (one  of  whom  was  Bessie  Post).  They  appeared  in 
costumes  trimmed  with  white  cotton  batting;  their  igloo 
was  covered  with  white  cotton  batting;  and  the  fluffy  stuff, 
simulating  snow,  was  spread  liberally  on  the  branches  of  the 
Christmas  tree.  There  were  lighted  candles  on  the  tree. 
When  it  was  time  to  distribute  the  presents,  Santa  came  too 
close  to  one  of  the  candles  and  his  coat  sleeve  caught  on 
fire.  In  an  instant  the  tree,  igloo,  and  Santa  Claus  family 
were  all  ablaze.  Overcoats  were  thrown  over  the  children  to 
smother  the  flames  and  the  tree  was  pitched  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  into  the  real  snow,  but  all  five  of  the  children  were 
burned  badly  enough  to  require  medical  care.  That  was  the 
end  of  cotton  batting  and  lighted  candles  for  Christmas 
decorations  in  all  the  Rapid  City  churches. 

During  the  holidays  Ed  Barthold  came  to  sec  Lulu,  and 
Net’s  Wherc-Oh-Whcre  friend  from  Hot  Springs  spent 
several  days  in  town,  mostly  at  the  Bower  house  on  Kansas 
City  Street.  Net  lacked  the  courage  to  tell  this  young  man 
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that  she  did  not  w  ish  to  be  his  wife,  so  Lu  broke  the  sad 
news  to  him. 

Pnpa  and  Mamma  came  up  from  the  ranch  for  New  Year's 
dinner.  They  were  able  to  pick  up  and  leave  about  any 
time  because  they  now  had  a  bachelor  neighbor,  Alford 
Ceding,  two  miles  below,  who  had  only  a  small  bunch  of 
cattle  and  was  glad  to  make  a  little  money  to  help  with  his 
grubstake  by  looking  after  ours  for  days  or  even  weeks. 

Lulu  kept  up  a  steady  correspondence  with  Ed;  he  had 
acquired  a  ranch  at  Elk  Mountain  near  Newcastle,  Wyo¬ 
ming.  Eighteen  ninety-two  was  leap  year,  but  on  February 
29  it  was  the  gentleman,  not  the  lady,  who  wrote  that  he 
would  be  the  happiest  person  in  Dakota  “if  only  l  had  your 
consent,  for  my  dear  Lulu  yon  are  everything  to  me.”  Ed 
said  she  probably  would  want  to  think  things  over,  but 
Lulu  saw  no  point  in  being  coy.  She  wrote  the  next  day 
that  “1  did  not  stop  to  consider  matters  for  to  me  they 
needed  no  considering.  My  mind  was  made  up  as  soon  as  1 
learned  the  object  of  your  letter.” 

This  same  letter  mentioned  that  Uncle  Willis  was  expect¬ 
ing  to  go  inro  the  insurance  business  at  Mitchell,  South 
Dakota;  that  Rose  had  given  an  entertainment  which  was  a 
great  success;  and  that  “Pa  has  the  irrigating  ditch  running 
and  Mayo  is  dreadfully  taken  up  with  it.  It  would  take 
$2000  to  buy  his  claim  since  the  w*ater  is  running  on  it.” 
She  concluded  by  asking  Ed  if  he  had  heard  anything  about 
“that  new  gold  mine  near  Mill  City.  I  think  that  it  is  called 
the  Keystone  mine.  Everyone  here  is  talking  about  it.” 

J3 

\\  c  had  been  reading  and  hearing  of  Thomas  A.  Edison's 

C1  O 

new  invention,  the  gramophone,  and  the  first  one  w  as  set  up 
in  Charles  Hayward’s  billiard  hall  on  Lincoln’s  birthday. 
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Later  on  one  was  installed  in  a  drugstore  on  Main  Street 
where  womenfolk  could  listen  to  it  too.  It  was  in  this  same 
drugstore  that  ice  cream  sodas  were  first  served  in  Rapid, 
but  that  was  not  until  more  than  a  year  later.  (I  can  con¬ 
firm  the  date— May  14,  1893— because  I  had  my  first  soda 
and  paid  ten  cents  to  play  a  record  on  the  gramophone  after 
returning  from  the  first  railroad  excursion  to  Canyon  Lake 
on  the  Crouch  line.)  Outside  of  band  activities  that  winter 
there  were  skating  parties  and  just  plain  parties.  We  did  a 
lot  of  singing  of  such  currently  popular  songs  as  “After 
the  Ball,”  “blot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  Tonight,”  and  “Ta¬ 
ra -ra  Boom  de-ay.” 

Songs  like  this— some  of  which  are  standards  even  today 
—gave  extra  zest  to  our  band  playing  and  Lu  wrote  Ed  that 
“the  band  seems  to  be  progressing  very  fast.  1  think  if  noth¬ 
ing  serious  happens  we  will  make  something  out  of  [it]  yet. 
We  have  exchanged  our  violin  for  a  xylophone,  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  sounds  something  like  a  piano.-  The  doctor  says 
for  me  not  to  blow  a  horn,  so  I  am  practicing  on  the  drums, 
and  I  have  my  guitar  all  fixed  up  nicely  now.” 

One  evening  after  Mayo  had  been  to  a  social  at  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  he  told  Mamma  that  he  had  met  the  prettiest 
girl  he  ever  had  seen.  Her  name  was  Carrie  Millis.  She  had 
come  from  Wisconsin  to  be  with  her  grandfather  and  go  to 
school,  but  she  chafed  at  his  rather  strict  discipline  and  went 
to  Jive  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Yalette,  making-  herself 
useful  enough  to  earn  her  room  and  board.  The  Valcttes 
found  her  a  little  hard  to  handle,  but  she  kept  their  home  so 
spotless  that  they  decided  to  be  lenient  with  her. 

One  afternoon  as  Quin  was  walking  along  St.  Joe  Street 
with  some  of  her  schoolmates  a  number  of  people  on  horse¬ 
back  went  by.  At  first  glance  they  all  looked  to  be  boys,  but 
on  closer  inspection  one  proved  to  be  a  girl— riding  in  a 
man’s  saddle  on  her  pony,  astride,  not  sidewise.  To  Quin’s 
astonishment  who  should  this  breaker  of  conventions  be  but 
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Carrie  Millis.  All  of  the  family  were  shocked  except  Mayo. 
He  maintained  that  she  showed  a  lot  of  spunk  (which  she 
did)  and  went  right  on  dating  her. 

In  August  Theodore  Roosevelt  came  to  Rapid  from  his 
ranch  in  North  Dakota  en  route  to  Deadwood  to  visit  his 
friend  Seth  Bullock.  As  T.R.  had  only  reached  the  rung  of 
New  York  City  Police  Commissioner  on  his  ascent  up  the 
ladder  of  fame,  his  visit  didn't  cause  too  much  of  a  stir.  The 
last  thought  in  his  or  any  other  person’s  head  at  that  time, 
I  suppose,  was  that  one  day  his  likeness  would  be  looking 
out  over  the  Hills,  carved  in  everlasting  granite  on  Mount 
Rush  more. 


Ever  since  1884  there  had  been  talk  in  the  United  States 
of  an  international  exposition  on  the  four  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Columbus’  discovery  of  America.  Now  at  last 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  decided  to  get  busy  and  with  the 
help  of  Congress  began  to  make  the  Columbian  Exposition 
a  reality.  One  of  the  projects  was  to  be  a  women’s  building, 
housing  exhibits  contributed  by  each  of  the  forty  states. 
Mrs.  William  Duff  Haynic,  wife  of  a  Rapid  City  lawyer, 
was  the  chairman  for  the  South  Dakota  Board  of  Lady 
Commissioners.  One  of  her  ideas  for  financing  our  state’s 
exhibit  was  to  have  the  Bower  band,  which  was  largely 
composed  of  women,  make  a  tour  of  the  Black  Hills. 

The  Bower  family  was  all  in  favor  of  this  plan,  but  it  was 
felt  that  we  needed  more  members  of  the  fair  sex  in  our 
organization.  A  versatile  young  lady  named  Nina  Eggleston 
made  known  her  desire  to  join  our  group.  Although  she 
was  a  harpist,  she  said  she  would  be  willing  to  play  any 
instrument.  We  had  no  slide  trombonist  among  us,  so  Nina 
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decided  upon  that  one  and  in  a  short  time  had  mastered  its 
peculiar  mechanism. 

Being  about  to  become  a  member  of  the  family,  Carrie 
Alillis  also  was  recruited  for  the  band.  She  didn’t  have  a 
musical  note  in  her  body,  but  Mayo  taught  her  an  easy 
instrument,  the  second  alto  horn,  and  she  practiced  dili¬ 
gently  until  she  could  finder  the  scale  correctly  and  come 
in  on  time  with  her  um-ta-ta’s.  Carrie  sat  next  to  me  and 
would  say:  “Now,  Babe,  if  I  get  off  the  beat  give  me  a 
nudge  and  I'll  listen  to  you  and  get  on  the  beat  again.” 

Mrs.  Haynie  thought  that  it  would  be  appropriate  if  all 
the  girls  in  the  band  wore  uniforms,  which  was  fine  with 
us  as  we’d  always  wanted  to  have  them.  So  the  big  under- 
taking  that  summer  was  making  uniforms.  Miss  Fitzpatrick, 
the  dressmaker  who  had  taught  Lu  to  sew,  was  the  seam- 
stress  in  charge,  but  Lu,  Net,  Rose,  and  Quin  spent  all  their 
spare  time  working  on  our  outfits,  and  I  suppose  even  I 
pulled  out  a  few  basting  threads.  Mrs.  ITaynie  helped  choose 
the  material  and  design— they  were  navy-blue  serge  trimmed 
with  gold  braid,  and  the  capes  were  lined  with  yellow  felt. 

Wc  also  were  preparing  some  specialty  acts:  Rose  and 
Quin  were  learning  to  swing  Indian  clubs,  and  Rose  got  the 
idea  of  whistling  “Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird”  with  varia- 

O  Zj 

tions  from  having  heard  John  McMullen  play  it  on  his 
cornet  with  band  accompaniment. 

Mrs.  Haynie  opened  the  fund-raising  campaign  by  put¬ 
ting  on  a  grand  concei  t  in  Library  Mali.  The  first  weeks  in 
October  were  set  for  the  concert  trip  through  the  1  Tills.  Al¬ 
though  this  date  didn’t  suit  Quin  and  me  because  it  would 
interfere  with  school,  our  protestations  availed  us  nothing, 
and  the  first  concert  was  given  at  Hermosa  on  the  night  of 
September  28. 

According  to  the  notice  in  the  Hermosa  Pilot— which 
was  typical  of  those  received  along  the  route— “the  church 
was  filled  to  the  utmost  capacity  by  an  appreciative  audi- 
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ence”  who  enjoyed  “the  novelty  of  seeing  a  cornet  band 
composed  of  ladies  neatly  and  appropriately  uniformed." 
The  Indian  club  swinging  went  over  particularly  well:  Rose 
and  Quin  had  red-and-black  costumes  for  this  act,  and  the 
clubs  were  painted  red  and  black.  The  band  accompanied 
them  with  a  pianissimo  rendition  of  “Over  the  Waves.” 

We  had  been  entertained  in  the  homes  of  people  in¬ 
terested  in  the  cause  at  Hermosa,  but  the  World’s  Fair  com¬ 
mittee  at  Hot  Springs  had  fallen  down  on  the  job.  No 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  house  us,  so  we  had  to  put 
up  at  the  Evans  Hotel,  which  delighted  us  no  end  but  proved 
a  little  more  of  an  expense  than  the  Women's  Exposition 
fund  could  handle.  The  show  pretty  nearly  didn’t  go  on  (to 
the  next  town)  but  Papa  came  to  the  rescue  and  paid  our 
fare  to  Minnekahta,  w  here  we  performed  the  next  night. 

At  Hill  City  Ed  came  over  from  Custer,  so  Lu  was  happy; 
and  then  we  went  on  to  the  Northern  Hills,  where  most  of 
us  had  never  been.  The  ride  on  the  Burlington  was  not  the 
least  of  our  enjoyment— the  scenery  was  gorgeous— and  we 
all  went  through  the  mills  at  Lead.  They  were  kept  running 
day  and  night,  seven  days  a  week.  From  Dcadwood  and 
Lead  we  went  on  to  Whitcwood,  the  town  in  which  we 
played  the  last  time  Sidney  w'as  with  us.  After  that  came 
Sturgis  and  Fort  Meade,  where  we  had  the  best  time  of  all. 
Army  life  was  something  entirely  new,  and  it  was  quite  a 
thrill  to  be  domiciled  in  soldiers’  quarters  and  cat  with  the 
officers.  If  anyone  recalled  that  seven  years  before  we  had 
“blown  down”  the  Fort  Meade  Military  Band,  it  was  not 
referred  to. 

Thursday  afternoon,  October  13,  found  us  home  again, 
and  once  more  each  one  went  about  his  own  pursuits.  Rose 
entered  Hot  Springs  College;  Quin  and  I  went  back  to 
school;  and  Net  and  Lu  were  busy  getting  ready  for  the 
wedding  on  December  21,  in  w  hich  Nettie  wras  to  be  Lu’s 
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bridesmaid.  Mayo  resumed  work  on  his  case  at  the  Journal 
office.  Typesetting  was  still  done  by  hand  there;  it  was  not 
until  1905  that  Joe  and  Od  installed  a  linotype.4 

Eu's  wedding  was  held  at  Od  and  Joe's  with  Reverend 
Frame  officiating,  and  Ed's  brother  John  as  best  man.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  ceremony  Od  reported  in  the  Journal  that  “the 
Bower  Band  rendered  a  few  selections,  beimj  the  last  time 
probably  that  they  will  play  together  for  some  months  at 
least.  As  the  sweet  strains  of  their  music  fell  upon  their 
listeners’  ears,  more  than  one  hoped  that  the  marriage  of  one 
of  their  number  would  not  permanently  interfere  with  the 
organization  as  a  band.  .  .  .” 

After  honeymooning  in  Hot  Springs,  Ed  and  Lu  were  to 
spend  Christmas  in  Sheridan  with  Ed's  parents.  “Then  they 
will  settle  down  to  housekeeping  in  the  pleasant  home  al¬ 
ready  furnished  and  waiting  for  its  mistress  at  Elk  Moun¬ 
tain.  . . .” 

The  Bartholds’  wedding  journey  ended  with  a  forty-mile 
jaunt  over  rugged  mountain  roads  behind  a  spirited  team 
of  horses.  The  weather  was  considerate  of  them,  holding  off 
snowstorms  until  after  they  reached  home. 

4  Joe  Caulcy,  who  came  to  work  ns  linotype  operator  when  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  installed,  was  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Journal 
f or  more  than  fifty  years— longer  than  any  other  person,  not  except¬ 
ing  Joe  and  Od. 
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^  If  'Tiere  was  no  longer  any  need  for  the  house  on  Kansas 
J-L  City  Street  so  it  w  as  given  up  and  Quin  and  I  went  to 
live  with  Od  and  Joe  while  we  continued  our  schooling. 
What  Net  wras  to  do  with  herself  was  a  problem.  There  w’as 
no  use  in  attempting  to  persuade  her  to  try  schoolteaching 
again— she’d  had  her  fill  of  that.  However  the  situation  was 


resolved  when  Papa  had  an  attack  of  grippe.  Someone  was 
needed  at  French  Creek  to  help  Mamma  take  care  of  him 
and  look  after  the  ranch,  and  Net  was  glad  to  be  the  one 
to  go. 

Reports  from  Hot  Springs  indicated  that  Rose  was  having 
a  great  success  putting  on  benefit  concerts  for  churches  and 
societies  there  and  in  other  towns  in  the  Hills.  With  such  a 
full  schedule  of  performances  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
that  she  would  have  any  time  left  over  to  devote  to  her  stud¬ 
ies,  but  she  must  have  managed  to  find  it  for  she  didn’t  flunk 
any  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

My  duties  at  Od’s  were  wiping  dishes,  running  the  car¬ 
pet  sweeper,  cleaning  the  bird  cages  on  Saturday,  and  going 
on  errands  any  and  all  days.  I  was  amply  repaid  for  these  not 
exactly  arduous  chores  by  the  chance  to  take  music  les- 
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sons.  The  station  agent’s  sister,  Miss  Marshall,  who  had  conic 
to  Rapid  to  teach  music,  had  no  piano  of  her  own,  and  she 
gave  me  lessons  in  return  for  practicing  on  Od’s  Fischer. 

Just  before  school  was  out  Sells  and  Rentfrow’s  circus 
came  to  Rapid.  Every  other  circus  had  held  its  parade  at  the 
noon  hour  so  that  the  school  children  could  see  it,  but  this 
time  for  some  reason  the  parade  was  to  be  at  eleven  and  the 
school  superintendent  refused  to  dismiss  classes.  This  was 
more  than  Od  could  stand.  One  circus  parade  a  year  and  the 
children  were  going  to  miss  it.  The  very  idea!  Her  sisters 
were  going  to  that  parade,  superintendent  or  no  superin¬ 
tendent.  Since  a  good  many  other  parents  felt  the  same 
way,  the  halls  of  learning  were  virtually  deserted  on  circus 
day  and  school  was  dismissed  after  all. 

In  June  1  went  to  the  ranch  to  spend  my  vacation.  It  was 
always  hard  to  leave  my  friends  in  town,  but  it  didn’t  take 
long  to  feel  at  home  on  the  ranch  again.  There  were  the 
favorite  spots  to  visit— the  grove  in  the  bend  of  the  creek 
above  the  house,  the  draw  on  the  south  where  in  the  spring 
months  a  rivulet  flowed,  the  shale  bank  in  another  creek 
bend,  and  the  oasislike  spring  where  we  got  the  soft  water 
for  washing. 

There  were  the  horses  and  cows  with  which  to  get  rc- 
acquaintcd,  and  one  newcomer  to  welcome— Nero,  a  hand¬ 
some  stallion  that  Papa  had  acquired  from  the  Martin 
Valley  horse  ranch  near  Hot  Springs.  Majestic  though  he 
was,  Nero  would  let  me  pat  his  head  when  he  put  it  over  his 
gate  and  would  cat  salt  or  sugar  out  of  my  hand. 

A  more  exciting  diversion  was  watching  Mayo  break 
range  horses  for  riding  or  driving.  Net  and  I  would  perch 
ourselves  on  the  corral  fence  while  he  roped  a  horse  and  tied 
it  to  the  snubbing  post.  Then  came  the  process  of  gentling 
the  animal  and  gradually  easing  on  the  bridle,  the  saddle 
blanket,  and  finally  the  saddle.  When  it  came  time  for  Mayo 
to  mount,  our  worries  would  be  over  if  after  a  couple  of 
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crow  hops  the  animal  stretched  out  his  neck  and  tore  awav. 
But  if  he  arched  his  back,  tucked  his  head  down,  and  went 
up  in  the  air,  coming  down  on  four  stiff  legs,  we  knew  here 
was  a  krone  that  would  take  some  busting.  Breaking  a  horse 
for  driving  was  easier  on  Mavo,  but  the  gentle  animal  that 
was  teamed  up  with  the  one  being  broken  was  in  for  a  rough 
time,  trying  to  maintain  his  equilibrium  with  a  rearing, 
plunging  creature  beside  him. 

'Fhis  summer  I  had  a  playmate  who  was  about  mv  age. 
She  was  Annie  Bell,  whose  parents,  the  Sam  Bells,  had  come 
to  live  at  the  old  Flying  V  camp  at  the  mouth  of  French 
Creek.  I  could  ride  down  on  horseback  to  play  with  Annie, 
and  sometimes  she  and  her  mother  would  come  up  to  spend 
the  day  with  us.  Mrs.  Bell  was  a  Texan  and  spoke  with  a 
charming  Southern  accent;  she  did  beautiful  crocheting  and 
needlework.  Mr.  Bell  had  been  with  the  Flying  V  outfit  for 
years  and  was  one  of  the  best-known  cowmen  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  monotony  of  our  days  was  broken  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  when  the  band  went  to  play  at  Tlcrmosa.  Ed  and  Lu 
came  from  Elk  Mountain;  Rose  from  1  lot  Springs;  Mayo, 
Carrie,  Quin,  and  Nina  Eggleston  from  Rapid;  and  Mamma, 
Papa,  Net,  and  I  from  the  ranch.  Even  Od  came  down  and 
brought  young  Sam  Post  with  her,  and  there  wxre  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  from  the  old  home  on  Battle  Creek.  It  was 
a  good  old-fashioned  celebration,  with  speeches,  singing, 
racing,  Indian  war-dancing,  ice  cream,  lemonade,  and  a 
grand  ball.  There  were  amusements  to  suit  every  taste:  Ilcr- 
mosa  was  a  wide-open  town,  and  many  of  those  present 
avoided  the  lemonade  stand  when  they  quenched  their 
thirst. 

Quin  went  to  Elk  Mountain  with  I'd  and  Lu  to  help  out 
during  the  haying  season,  and  Mayo  to  Montana  to  punch 
cows  for  the  1  hrcc  V  outfit;  it  was  a  well-paying  job  and 
he  needed  all  the  money  he  could  earn  to  get  ready  for  his 
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approaching  marriage  to  Carrie.  He  wrote  Lu  that  “the  boss 
put  me  to  riding  circle,  doing  the  cow  boy  act.  I  don’t  know’ 
whether  the  promotion  is  up  or  down.  .  .  .  Tonight  1  will 
commence  to  nighthawk  the  horses.  It  will  be  five  dollars  a 
month  more,  but  the  nights  are  getting  colder  and  longer. 
The  other  morning  I  got  thrown  higher  than  a  kite.  .  .  . 
Tell  Ed  to  prepare  to  come  to  my  (or  our)  wedding  about 
Thanksgiving  or  thereabouts.” 

Quin  ended  the  summer  by  making  a  concert  trip  w  ith 
Rose.  They  went  to  Deadwood,  Spcarfish,  and  other  tow  ns 
in  the  Hills,  and  with  Rose’s  whistling  and  cornet  playing. 
Quin’s  tuba  solos,  their  vocal  ducts  and  club-swinging,  they 
needed  very  little  local  talent  to  make  up  a  creditable  pro¬ 
gram.  Subsequently  Quin  obtained  a  teaching  permit  and— 
Ed  being  on  the  school  board— had  no  trouble  getting  the 
Elk  Mountain  school.  She  had  eight  girls  and  one  boy  for  a 
seven-month  term. 

Circumstances  altered  the  date  of  Mavo’s  wedding.  It  was 
set  ahead  about  six  weeks,  so  he  came  home  sooner  than  he 
had  planned.  He  and  Carrie  furnished  a  flat  on  St.  Joe  Street 
and  got  along  pretty  well  until  it  came  to  the  matter  of  a 
w’oodbox.  Mayo  thought  there  already  had  been  enough 
expense  and  that  an  ordinary  woodbox  w  ould  do  until  they 
could  afford  a  better  one,  but  Carrie  insisted  that  one  be 
made  to  fit  the  space  behind  the  stove.  No  doubt  she  rea¬ 
soned  that  if  she  didn’t  get  her  wav  in  this,  she’d  never  get 
it  in  other  things;  and  no  doubt  Mayo  thought  to  himself 
that  it  wasn’t  an  important  enough  matter  to  make  an  issue 
of  just  before  the)  were  to  be  married.  So  the  woodbox  was 
made  according  to  Carrie's  specifications. 

They  decided  to  have  a  quiet  ceremony  and  on  September 
30,  1893,  wcnt  to  Hot  Springs  (the  Niagara  Falls  of  the 
Black  Hills)  where  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev¬ 
erend  Frame,  w  ho  already  had  officiated  at  two  Bower  wed¬ 
dings  and  one  funeral.  After  a  day  at  the  Springs  they 
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returned  to  Rapid  where  a  family  breakfast  was  partaken  of 
in  Joe  and  Od's  newly  remodeled  home. 

Carrie  was  an  excellent  cook,  a  meticulous  housekeeper, 
and  not  at  all  extravagant  in  dress.  Mavo  thought  she  was 
the  kitten’s  ears  and  continued  to  make  woodboxes  to  her 
specifications  to  the  end  of  her  days. 


In  November  Papa  and  Mamma  and  Rose  went  to  Elk 
Mountain  to  visit  the  Bartholds  and  Quin:  they  found  Lu 

m 

not  at  all  well,  so  Rose  stayed  on  to  give  her  a  rest  from 
housekeeping.  After  a  family  reunion  in  Rapid  at  Christmas¬ 
time,  Lu  and  Rose  went  home  with  Mamina  and  Papa  to 
French  Creek.  Lu  thought  it  would  do  her  good  to  spend  a 
while  there:  the  ranch  was  a  sort  of  haven  for  the  family  in 
time  of  trouble. 

While  everyone  tried  to  hide  it,  we  were  all  worried 
about  Lu.  Her  cough,  which  had  never  entirely  left  her,  wras 
much  wrorsc,  and  she  didn’t  have  the  strength  to  go  back  to 
Elk  Mountain  and  take  up  household  duties.  Ed  went  to 
visit  her  as  often  as  he  could.  It  wras  hard  for  the  folks  on 
the  ranch  to  sec  her  losing  ground  almost  hourly. 

The  first  part  of  April  Rose  went  to  Custer  to  get  a  lit¬ 
tle  rest,  and  Net  and  I  started  down  from  Rapid  to  see  Lu. 
We  stayed  all  night  at  Uncle  Izzic’s,  where  they  told  us  that 
Mrs.  Riddle  and  Grace  had  gone  over  to  the  ranch  that  day. 
Next  morning  we  started  early  for  French  Creek  and  were 
driving  across  the  Lassen  fiat  when  we  met  them  returning. 
They  were  on  their  way  to  tell  Uncle  Izzic  to  go  to  Rapid 
for  the  undertaker  and  a  casket.  Lulu  had  passed  away  dur¬ 
ing  the  night. 

While  we  were  not  surprised,  we  were  overcome  with 
grief.  We  went  on  as  fast  as  the  horse  could  take  us,  to  be 
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what  comfort  we  could  to  Mamma  and  Papa.  We  found 
them  bearing  up  just  as  we  had  expected  of  them;  no  one 
who  had  been  with  Lu  and  had  witnessed  her  suffering 
could  regret  that  she  was  at  peace.  The  one  who  would 
need  sympathy  was  Ed.  By  that  time  he  might  know  of  his 
loss,  for  a  neighbor  had  gone  early  to  Fairburn  to  telegraph 
the  word  to  him  and  Quinnie,  and  to  those  in  Rapid.  Ed 
finally  was  located  in  Sheridan;  he  was  just  on  the  point  of 
leaving  for  the  ranch  to  visit  Lu. 

That  dav  and  night  were  to  me  the  most  dreadful  of  anv 
that  I  have  ever  spent.  To  know  that  the  form  lying  there 
stiff  and  cold  under  a  sheet  was  Lu  was  almost  more  than  1 
could  take.  It  seemed  unthinkable  to  sleep  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  body,  but  there  were  no  neighbors  near 
enough  to  offer  me  a  room. 

About  five  o’clock  the  next  morning  we  heard  the  rattle 
of  a  wagon  and  it  was  Uncle  Izzie  and  one  of  the  neighbors, 
Andy  Learned.  The  weather  had  turned  very  cold  for 
April,  and  Mamma,  much  against  her  will,  was  persuaded 
not  to  go  to  the  funeral.  1  would  stay  with  her  and  we 
would  look  after  the  ranch.  It  was  impossible  for  the  under¬ 
taker  to  come,  so  L?ncle  Izzie  and  Andy  put  Lulu  in  the 
casket  and  placed  that  in  the  rough  wooden  box.  Then,  with 
Papa,  they  drove  across  country  to  Rapid.  Nettie  went  to 
Uncle  Izzic’s,  and  she  and  Roxic  drove  up  after  them.  They 
were  nearly  frozen  by  the  cold  wind. 

Couriers  had  relayed  the  news  to  Quin  at  Elk  Mountain. 
She  left  her  school  in  charge  of  the  oldest  pupil  and  bring¬ 
ing  Lulu’s  wedding  dress  for 'the  burial  was  driven  to  Custer 
in  the  night  by  a  neighbor.  From  there  she  went  to  Sher¬ 
idan  where  she  joined  Ed  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Barthold  family  and  came  on  to  Rapid  for  the  services  in 
the  Congregational  Church.  'Flic  floral  decorations  were 
beautiful,  one  of  the  most  appropriate  representing  a  lyre 
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with  a  broken  string.  And  so  a  second  member  of  the  family 
found  a  resting  place  in  Mountain  View  cemetery.1 

For  some  unaccountable  reason,  Rose  did  not  receive 
word  of  Lulu’s  death  and  did  not  know  anything  about  it 
until  after  the  funeral.  This  was  a  lifelong  regret  to  her. 
Many  years  later  she  wrote: 

I  recall  that  Mother  took  Sidney’s  death  awfully  hard 
and  it  seems  that  I  was  the  only  older  girl  with  her  for 
awhile  after  we  went  back  to  the  ranch  from  the  funeral. 
1  don’t  know  what  the  occasion  was,  but  I  had  beds  to 
make  down  on  the  floor,  the  lower  floor  of  the  big  log- 
house,  and  a  lot  of  things  to  do.  Mother's  sorrow  was 
about  all  the  sorrow  we  could  bear  and  I  didn’t  do  as  the 
psychiatrists  advise,  “Cry  it  out  right  now.”  But  when 
Lulu  died,  Nettie  and  1  cried  it  out  sitting  on  the  railroad 
track  by  Uncle  Rue’s  house  in  Custer  where  1  had  been 
sent  to  get  a  rest  from  caring  for  Lulu.  Nettie  had  come 
over  from  Rapid  in  Joe’s  phaeton  to  get  me. 

Quin  had  three  more  weeks  to  teach.  She  returned  to  Elk 
Mountain  alone,  for  Ed  was  so  grief-stricken  that  he  could 
not  face  going  back  to  his  ranch  for  some  time.  On  the  Mon- 
day  morning  after  the  funeral,  Quin  and  the  three  little  boys 
of  the  family  where  she  boarded  walked  the  two  miles  to 
the  schoolhouse. 

The  wind  was  cold  [Quin  wrote]  and  we  were  glad  to 
.  find  the  other  children  had  arrived  and  the  schoolroom 
warm.  They  wanted  to  hear  all  about  the  funeral  because 

r 

they  knew  Lulu  and  loved  her.  It  was  hard  enough  to  tell 
them  about  it  but  when  1  started  the  opening  song  the 
children  finished  it.  L  turned  around  and  cleaned  the  al¬ 
ready  clean  blackboard.  When  I  faced  the  school  again 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  one  thing:  1  would  make  the 

1  Ed  survived  Lu  only  a  few  years.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life 
he  was  connected  with  the  Omaha  commission  firm  of  Rosenbaum, 
Buchanan  and  Company,  and  had  charge  of  buying  the  cattle.  He 
died  on  December  13,  1899,  and  was  buried  in  Mountain  View  ceme¬ 
tery  by  the  side  of  his  wife. 
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three  remaining  weeks  happy  weeks  for  everyone.  We 
planned  a  big  entertainment  for  the  last  day  of  school 
with  songs,  dialogues  and  recitations,  and  refreshments 
afterwards.  And  the  best  part  of  it  for  me  was  that  Papa, 
Mamma  and  Laura  came  up  from  the  ranch  to  take  me 
home. 

I  still  had  another  month  of  school  at  Rapid;  then  I  went 
home  for  the  summer  as  usual.  Quin  had  never  spent  much 
time  on  the  French  Creek  ranch,  and  we  enjoyed  the  months 
there  except  for  the  lonesomeness  of  the  life.  For  weeks  at 
a  time  no  one  but  our  bachelor  neighbors,  Alford  Gerling 
and  Charlie  Edgerton,  would  come  to  \isit.  The  Bells  were 
now  living  on  the  Cheyenne  River  across  the  flat  south  of 
ns.  Mr.  Bell  had  built  a  nice  frame  house  to  accommodate 
his  growing  family,  the  most  recent  addition  to  which  had 
arrived  with  Mamma’s  assistance. 

Whenever  we  saw  a  horseman  riding  in  the  distance,  how 
we  hoped  that  he  would  turn  in  at  our  gate.  And  usually  he 
did,  being  as  eager  to  sec  someone  as  we  were.  Maybe  he 
would  have  some  news  of  friends;  anyway  he  was  sure  of 
getting  something  to  cat.  He  could  get  that  even  if  no  one 
was  home  for  it  was  an  unwritten  law  in  the  West  that  doors 
were  to  be  left  unlocked  in  the  absence  of  the  owner.  7'his 
was  to  allow  any  cold  and  hungry  (or  hot  and  hungry) 
range  rider  or  wayfarer  to  get  food  and  shelter.  A  rancher 
or  homesteader  who  locked  his  doors  was  deemed  a  suspi¬ 
cious  character.  What  was  he  concealing? 

Quin  could  not  teach  on  a  permit  any  longer;  she  had  to 
get  a  certificate,  so  she  and  Rose  went  to  the  County  Teach¬ 
ers  Institute  at  Custer,  staying  at  Uncle  Rue’s.  The  three 
oldest  Rue  boys,  Jasper,  Fred,  and  George,  had  gone  to 
Montana  to  try  their  fortunes  at  raising  cattle  and  were  not 
doing  badly  at  it. 

Having  passed  her  examination  in  good  style,  Quin  got 
the  school  nearest  the  ranch— the  one  Sidney  had  taught  five 
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years  before.  It  was  about  five  miles  from  home,  and  she 
drove  back  and  forth  every  day.  Rose,  who  had  also  been 
doing  some  cramming,  got  another  two-year  certificate  in 
case  she  decided  to  teach,  but  she  wasn’t  feeling  strong  and 
complained  of  a  pain  in  her  side. 


Living  on  a  ranch  and  having  to  go  to  school  in  town  didn’t 
mix  very  well.  When  there  were  several  children  of  school 
age  in  a  family,  the  problem  was  solved  by  their  getting 
some  rooms  in  tow  n  and  “batching”  during  the  week.  As  I 
couldn’t  do  that  I  commuted  to  Rapid  as  best  I  could.  When 
it  wasn’t  convenient  for  anyone  to  drive  me  the  forty-five 
miles,  I  w'ould  go  via  Fairburn.  Since  the  northbound  pas¬ 
senger  train  left  there  at  nine  a.m.,  to  catch  it  we’d  have  to 
start  from  the  ranch  at  five.  More  often  1  would  take  the 
freight  which  went  up  in  the  afternoon.  Sometimes  I  would 
ride  up  with  Frances  Morris  who  also  went  to  school  in 
Rapid— her  father  had  bought  the  Flying  Y  ranch  and  it  was 
on  the  way  to  Fairburn. 

Coming  home  I  usually  took  the  passenger  train  which  ar¬ 
rived  in  Fairburn  from  Rapid  at  eight  p.m.,  and  spent  the 
night  with  Mrs.  McDermond,  who  kept  a  small  hotel  on  the 
north  side  of  the  railroad  track.  I  would  stay  at  McDer- 
monds’  until  someone  came  up  from  the  ranch  to  get  me.  A 
night’s  lodging  and  breakfast  there  was  fifty  cents.  A  din¬ 
ner  of  meat,  two  vegetables,  relish,  bread  and  butter,  des¬ 
sert,  and  tea  or  coffee  v’as  thirty-five  cents— and  no  tipping. 
At  that,  Mrs.  McDermond  made  a  good  living  for  herself 
and  her  four  children.  Papa  declared  that  she  was  a  financial 


wizard. 


Rose  was  still  feeling  the  effects  of  caring  for  Lulu  and 
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was  not  able  to  take  up  the  duties  of  a  schoolmarm.  But  she 
was  bent  on  getting  an  education,  especially  a  musical  one, 
so  she  went  to  Rapid,  took  a  place  in  a  minister's  family  as 
a  helper,  and  entered  the  English  Department  of  the  Rapid 
City  School  of  Mines.  She  later  owned  that  this  was  just  an 
excuse  to  stay  in  town  and  play  with  the  orchestra  organized 
by  Frankie  and  Florence  Flormann,  daughters  of  Robert 
Flormann,  a  well-known  mining  promoter.  Florence  was 
the  elegantly  dressed  young  lady  in  a  carriage  who  had 
made  such  an  impression  on  Rose  the  day  of  the  Rapid  City 
railroad  celebration;  she  became  about  the  best  friend  that 
Rose  ever  had.  Both  the  Flormann  "iris  were  excellent  musi- 
cians— Florence  played  the  violin  and  her  sister  the  piano— 
and  the  orchestra  was  very  well  thought  of. 

In  addition  to  these  activities  Rose  did  some  band  prac¬ 
ticing  as  there  were  enough  members  of  the  Bower  Band  in 
Rapid  to  allow  us  to  accept  several  engagements,  and  she 
also  sang  in  the  choir.  It  was  a  heavy  schedule  and  Rose  was, 
after  all,  only  flesh  and  blood.  She  demonstrated  this  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  serious  nervous  breakdown.  After  a  family  consultation 
it  was  decided  that  a  change  of  climate  would  be  bene- 
facial.  Florida  was  indicated,  so  to  Florida  Rose  went. 

Quin  remained  in  Rapid  and  went  to  high  school;  she 
needed  more  advanced  courses  if  she  intended  to  go  on 
teaching.  Od  was  spending  almost  all  of  her  time  at  the  Jour¬ 
nal  office,  so  Nettie  filled  a  niche  by  staying  with  Joe  and 
Od  and  keeping  the  Gossagc  household  running.  I,  to  my 
sorrow,  was  relegated  to  the  ranch  with  Mamma  and  Papa. 

Before  Rose’s  departure  a  benefit  concert  was  given  for 
her.  The  band  was  assisted  by  local  talent,  notably  John  Mc¬ 
Mullen.  The  date  was  January  1 8,  1895.  I  am  not  likely  to 
forget  it,  since  it  was  the  last  time  that  we  played  together 
as  the  Bower  Family  Band. 
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vkr  since  1875,  when  the  news  that  gold  had  been  dis- 
covered  in  the  sands  of  French  Creek  was  officially 


reported  by  the  Custer  expedition,  to  most  of  the  world  the 
words  Black  Hills  have  alw  ays  evoked  pictures  of  men  with 
pans  and  picks  and  shovels  sifting  treasure  from  creek  beds 
and  clawing  bright  nuggets  out  of  ledges. 

Such  visions  never  disturbed  my  father:  he  had  no  in- 

✓ 

tcrest  in  mining  or  any  other  game  of  chance,  and  he  knew' 

0  O 

that  prospectors  put  into  the  ground  a  good  livelihood 
which,  unlike  seed,  could  never  be  counted  on  to  yield  a  re¬ 
turn.  However,  living  as  we  did  on  the  threshold  of  an  area 
whose  very  place-names  were  magic  to  hordes  of  real  and 
would-be  guld-seekers,  we  were  thoroughly  conversant  w  ith 
the  history  of  the  gold-rush  years  and  keenly  alive  to  any 
new  developments. 

Beginning  in  the  late  fall  of  1875  something  like  ten 
thousand  people  made  their  way  into  the  Black  Hills  in  a 
little  more  than  three  months.  Prospectors  fanned  out  in  the 
streams  and  gulches  surrounding  Custer  City  and  early  in 
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1S76  a  second  mining  camp,  Hill  City,  was  established  on 
Spring  Creek.  That  spring  word  of  rich  strikes  in  Dcadwood 
Gulch  caused  such  a  stampede  to  the  north  that  for  a  time 
the  population  of  Hill  City  simmered  down  to  a  total  of 
one.  But  eventually  many  prospectors,  finding  that  the 
choicest  claims  had  been  staked  out  by  earlier  arrivals,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  old  diggings,  and  for  a  few  years  there  was  ex- 
tensive  placer  mining  on  Spring  Creek’  to  the  north  of 
Harney  Peak  and  in  Palmer  Gulch. 

Farther  down  the  creek  was  Rockerville,  thirteen  miles 
southwest  of  Rapid,  where  the  placer  deposits  were  second 
in  richness  only  to  those  at  Deadwood.  During  its  brief  hey¬ 
day  Rockerville  compared  with  Deadwood  as  a  wild-and- 
woolly,  rip-roaring,  wide-open  mining  town;  but  sluicing 
operations  were  handicapped  by  the  scarcity  of  water  and 
an  attempt  to  bring  water  for  hydraulic  power  from  a  dam 
near  Sheridan  ended  in  financial  failure.  Sheridan,  once  an 
important  mining  center,  was  replaced  by  Rapid  City  as  the 
county  seat,  and  the  shift  in  emphasis  from  placer  to  lode, 
or  deep-vein,  mining  ended  the  first  great  influx  of  gold- 
seekers.1 

In  1883  tin  was  discovered  accidentally  at  the  Etta  mica 
mine  near  Harney  Peak  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Mount 
Rushmore.  In  the  ensuing  flurry  of  excitement  the  Harney 
Peak  Consolidated  Tin.  Company  was  formed  to  buy  up 
likely  tin-bearing  sites  and  a  reduction  plant  was  built  near 


1  One  of  the  best-known  contemporary  accounts  of  the  gold  rush  is 
that  by  Annie  D.  Tallent,  who  entered  the  Black  Hills  in  December, 
1874,  the  first  white  woman  to  do  so.  Her  work  is  The  Black  Hills: 
The  Last  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  Dakotahs  (St.  Louis:  Nixon,  1899). 
For  data  cited  above  I  have  also  drawn  on  Chapters  10,  11,  and  23  of 
Herbert  S.  Schell’s  History  of  South  Dakota.  Since  no  member  of  my 
family  ever  did  any  prospecting  1  have  not  attempted  to  describe  or 
distinguish  between  the  various  mining  methods  then  in  use.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  Volume  III  of  the  Pioneer  Heritage  Series,  South 
lJassf  1868:  James  Chisholm's  Journal  of  the  Wyoming  Gold  Kush , 
2 1 1  ct  seq. 
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Hill  City,  only  to  be  permanently  shut  down  after  two 
months  of  operation  and  two  million  dollars  of  expenditure. 

On  March  13,  1S92,  gold  was  discovered  on  Battle  Creek 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  Etta  Mine.  The  property  was  lo¬ 
cated  by  Tom  Blair,  William  Franklin,  and  a  Mr.  Reed  and 
✓ 

the  mine  was  named  Keystone,  as  was  the  town  which  grew 
up  around  it.  The  name  was  chosen  because  the  locale  was 
very  nearly  halfway  between  the  northern  and  southern 
boundaries  of  the  Black  Hills,  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  A 
stamp  mill  was  set  up  and  was  soon  crushing  out  ore. 

On  a  June  day  in  1894,  Mr.  Franklin  and  his  adopted 
daughter  Cora  Stone  were  climbing  about  on  the  side  of 
Mount  Etna,  and  Cora,  no  mean  prospector  herself,  spotted 
what  she  believed  to  be  a  specimen  of  gold  ore.  Her  judg¬ 
ment  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Franklin— and  just  as  simply  as 
that  the  fabulously  rich  1  loly  Terror  lode  was  discovered. 
The  name  in  this  ca^e  had  no  symbolical  significance.  Asked 
how  lie  had  happened  to  call  it  the  Holy  Terror,  Mr. 
Franklin  replied  simply  that  he  had  named  it  after  his  wife. 

When  the  first  seventy-seven  tons  of  ore  milled  at  the 
Holy  Terror  averaged  $26.00  per  ton  (as  compared  to  $3.94 
recovered  by  the  Keystone  during  1894)  things  really 
started  to  hum.  John  J.  Favcl  and  Albert  Amsbury  bought 
an  interest  in  the  property  and  put  up  a  five-stamp  mill; 
meanwhile  another  company  built  the  Custom  mill  and  be¬ 
gan  crushing  ore  from  the  Bismarck  Mine. 

With  three  mills  running  in  Keystone,  carpenters,  paint¬ 
ers,  plasterers,  masons,  merchants,  butchers,  and  bakers  came 
running  from  all  directions— though  not  needed,  a  saloon 
could  be  found  without  much  trouble— and  the  process  of 
converting  a  mining  camp  into  a  stable  community  got  un¬ 
der  way. 

There  was  as  yet  no  church  building  and  Catholics,  Meth¬ 
odists,  and  Congregationalists  took  turns  holding  services 
in  Baldwin’s  I  fall.  As  for  the  school  situation,  according  to 
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the  report  sent  to  the  county  superintendent  by  Miss  Mary 
Wheelock  after  teaching  the  1894-1895  term: 

There  is  no  school  house  in  Keystone  and  very  little  to 
help  a  teacher.  One  globe,  a  map  and  some  blackboard. 
...  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do  as  the  majority  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  no  books  so  I  did  not  follow  the  course  strictly. 

✓ 

If  I  had  had  more  blackboard  1  would  have  put  their  work 
upon  the  board. 

Teaching  more  than  forty  pupils  ranging  from  first-  to 
seventh-graders  in  such  conditions  would  have  taxed  even 
a  young  woman,  which  Miss  Wheelock  was  not.  (Accord¬ 
ing  to  Rose,  when  asked  if  she  had  been  disappointed  in 
love,  Miss  Wheelock  replied,  “No,  but  I  have  a  number  of 
married  friends  who  have  been.’')  So  no  doubt  she  was  re¬ 
lieved  when  reinforcements  in  the  person  of  my  Uncle  Wil¬ 
lis  arrived  upon  the  scene. 

The  year  before— to  be  precise,  on  September  5,  1894- 
Uncle  Willis  had  taken  himself  to  wife  Mrs.  Augusta 
Oswald,  a  widow  with  a  grown  son,  a  thirteen-year-old 
daughter,  and  eight  fine  milk  cows.  They  had  spent  the 
months  since  then  living  on  his  claim  which  adjoined  ours. 
Having  proved  up  on  the  claim  and  being  firm  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  ranching  was  not  up  his  alley,  Uncle  Willis  cast  his 
eyes  toward  Keystone  with  the  intention  of  helping  make 
up  the  deficit  in  the  educational  department.  He  arrived  in 
April  of  1895,  and  with  Papa’s  help  built  a  house  into  which 
he  moved  his  bride  and  stepdaughter.  The  first  floor  was 
left  as  one  big  room,  and  here  my  uncle  conducted  a  private 
school  which  was  well  patronized. 

By  now  there  were  a  good  many  familiar  faces  in  Key¬ 
stone—  the  Cobbs  from  Lower  Battle  Creek;  the  Scanlans, 
Marbles,  and  Walter  Smiths  from  Hermosa;  the  Cessnas  and 
Buchanans  from  Rapid.  All  were  enthusiastic  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  town  and  since  Mayo  and  Carrie  had  decided  to 
take  over  running  the  ranch,  my  parents  were  free  to  leave 
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French  Creek.  So— ns  he  had  done  so  many  times  before  (it's 
a  pity  there  were  no  traders  then)— Pa  set  about  building  us 
a  house.  It  was  on  a  large  plot  of  ground  and  Father  put  a 
high  picket  fence  around  it  and  started  a  garden.  There  was 
more  rain  in  the  Hills  than  in  the  valley,  so  we  could  grow 
vegetables  without  irrigation.  This  was  fortunate  because 
the  water  from  the  creek  could  not  be  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  being  filled  with  tailings  from  the  mills.  By  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June  Mamma  and  I  were  installed  in  the  new  house 
and  on  June  14  Papa  went  to  Rapid  and  brought  back  Net 
and  Quin. 


We  liked  Keystone  from  the  first  moment  we  lived  there, 
probably  because  of  the  people.  There  was  no  caste  sys¬ 
tem— Mrs.  Respectable  associated  with  Mrs.  Not-so-respect- 
able— and  there  was  very  little  poverty.  The  miners,  among 
whom  were  Finlanders  and  Cornishmcn,  trot  good  washes, 
which  they  spent  as  soon  as  they  received  them  and  not,  in 
most  cases,  on  gambling  or  liquor.  They  and  their  families 
lived  well  and  dressed  well. 

When  school  began  in  the  fall  Uncle  Willis  was  hired  as 

C* 

principal  and  Quin  had  the  primary  department;  an  inter¬ 
mediate  department  was  added  later.  The  school  district 
provided  more  equipment  but  there  was  no  school  building 
and  classes  were  held  in  any  available  vacant  rooms. 

w 

We  soon  became  so  accustomed  to  the  din  of  the  stamps 
in  the  mills  that  we  were  instantly  conscious  of  it  when  the 

J 

noise  ceased.  On  September  10,  when  the  Keystone  stamps 
stopped  dropping  and  the  sudden  quiet  was  followed  by  all 
the  mill  whistles  blowing  at  once,  we  knew  something  was 

O'  O 

seriously  wrong.  It  turned  out  that  the  Keystone  mill  was 
on  fire.  The  only  water  available  lor  fighting  the  fire  was 
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that  in  the  creek  and  what  was  pumped  out  of  the  Holy 
Terror.  A  bucket  brigade  was  formed  and  children  as  well 
as  adults  labored  passing  buckets  from  hand  to  hand  from 
the  creek  to  the  hoist  to  try  to  keep  it  from  burning  until 
all  the  men  were  out:  three  were  known  to  be  still  down  in 
the  mine. 

There  were  two  shafts— one  for  the  eagre  which  brought 
the  ore  up,  and  one  for  the  pipes  which  carried  the  water 
pumped  out  of  the  mine  and  the  air  pumped  into  it.  There 
was  a  ladder  for  emergency  use  in  this  shaft.  It  was  con¬ 
structed  in  sections,  with  platforms  at  twenty-foot  inter¬ 
vals,  to  protect  the  miner  from  the  risk  of  a  long  fall  and  to 
provide  resting  places.  After  long  hours  during  which  the 
bucket  brigade  worked  continuously,  the  last  three  men 
made  their  escape  by  this  emergency  exit. 

The  day  after  the  fire,  to  show  her  appreciation  of  the 
way  the  children  and  young  people  had  worked  in  the 
bucket  brigade,  Mrs.  Franklin  took  all  of  us  that  she  could 
get  together  to  Mrs.  Aloe’s  photography  shop  and  had  our 
pictures  taken.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  we  had 
worked  hard:  we  were  a  tired-looking  bunch. 

Not  long  after  our  move  to  Keystone  Net  at  last  found 
something  she  liked  to  do.  For  several  years  a  man  named 
Albert  C.  McDonald  had  been  traveling  about  the  country 
peddling  a  wagonload  of  assorted  merchandise.  lie  was  a 
ventriloquist  and  would  get  a  crowd  gathered  around  his 
wagon  by  putting  on  a  little  act  with  two  dummies,  Eli  and 
Snowball.  Although  he  called  himself  “Cheap  John,”  that 
did  not  describe  his  background  and  personality:  he  was 
well  educated  and  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minister.2  Finding 
that  there  was  a  good  market  for  his  merchandise  in  Key- 

2  Albert.  C.  McDonald  had  ihree  sisters,  Lillian,  Lulu,  and  a  Mrs.  Tay¬ 
lor,  all  well  educated.  Lillian  taught  French  and  Lulu  was  a  pianist. 
Later  on  Mr.  McDonald  went  to  California,  where  he  was  a  teacher. 
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stone,  he  decided  to  give  up  his  emporium  on  wheels  and 
start  a  regular  general  store.  This  is  where  Net  came  in.  He 
needed  a  saleslady  and  she  was  a  good  mixer,  had  a  ready 
laugh,  and  treated  each  customer  as  though  he  was  her  Lest 

O  1  C1 

friend  in  all  the  world. 

Keystone  was  still  without  a  church  but  the  Missionary 
Society  sent  Reverend  lames  A.  Becker,  the  minister  at  Her- 
mosa,  to  hold  sendees  and  see  about  starting  one.  He  wasn’t 
content  merely  to  get  the  congregation  organized;  he  was 
all  for  putting  up  a  building,  and  with  the  aid  of  Uncle  Wil¬ 
lis  making  motions  and  Quin  seconding  them,  the  reverend 
gentleman  put  the  project  through.  However  it  owed  its 
completion  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  carpenter,  lum¬ 
ber  was  cheap,  and  among  his  parishioners  were  a  stone¬ 
mason,  a  plasterer,  and  a  painter.  There  would  have  been 
little  for  a  plumber  to  do  since  the  Keystone  water  system 
was  wells. 

Now  that  we  had  teaching  and  preaching  the  only  thing 
that  was  missing  was  a  band,  and  in  the  spring  of  1896  the 
Keystone  Band  was  formed.  By  this  time  Mayo  and  Carrie 
had  come  to  Keystone.  Carrie  was  tired  of  the  ranch  and 
Alford  Gcrling  was  on  hand  to  take  over,  so  when  Mayo 
got  a  good  job  in  the  mill,  they  made  the  move.  That  made 
five  members  of  the  Bower  Band  in  Keystone,  and  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  there  were  a  number  of  men  in  town  who 
could  play  some  kind  of  band  instrument.  With  Jimmy 
Baldwin  as  leader,  the  following  constituted  the  original 
group: 


Mayo  Bower  . Cornets 

✓ 

Ned  Bacon 
Joe  Hayes 

Ed  Hayes  . Baritone  horn 

✓ 

Nettie  Bower . Trombone 
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Patsey  Haves  . Tenor  horns 

A.  C.  McDonald 

Laura  Bower  . Alto  horns 

Carrie  Bower 
Aubert  Can  field 


Willie  Graham 

Quinnie  Bower  . Tuba 

John  Hayes  . Drums 

Cliff  Pike 


Charles  Canfield 

From  its  inception  the  Keystone  Band  was  the  leading  musi¬ 
cal  organization  of  the  Central  Hills.  We  played  at  all  kinds 
of  entertainments,  led  Fourth  of  July  parades  through  the 
long,  dusty  streets  of  our  thriving  mining  camp,  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  band  music  when  William  Jennings  Bryan  spoke 
in  Hill  City  during  the  campaign  of  1896. 

Party  lines  were  sort  of  mixed  up  that  year  because  many 
people  voted  according  to  how  they  stood  on  the  free  silver 
issue,  so  there  were  some  “gold  Democrats”  supporting 
McKinley  and  some  “silver  Republicans”  voting  for  the 
young  lawyer  from  Nebraska.  The  election  was  of  extra- 
special  interest  to  11s  because  Papa’s  friend  Andrew  E.  Lee 
of  Vermillion  was  running  for  governor.  He  was  first  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Populists  (a  group  which  had  developed  from 
the  Independent  Party),  bur  when  the  Democrats  also  en¬ 
dorsed  him,  he  ran  ns  the  Fusion  candidate,  winning  over 
A.  O.  Ringsrud  by  the  slim  margin  of  319  votes.3 

When  Pa  went  to  the  polls  that  year,  he  cast  his  first  vote 
as  a  grandfather:  on  July  22  a  little  girl  had  been  born  to 
Mayo  and  Carrie.  (Ahead  of  the  times  in  this  as  in  other 
conventional  matters,  Carrie  had  been  active  right  up  to  the 
eve  of  the  baby’s  arrival.  This  moved  Rose  to  write  to  Net 

3  The  vote  was  41,187  to  40,868.  Bryan  carried  South  Dakota  over 
McKinley  by  the  even  slimmer  margin  of  183  votes.  Source:  Herbert 
S.  Schell,  History  of  South  Dakota ,  236-237. 
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that  perhaps  Carrie  was  right,  “but  I  wouldn’t  think  site 
would  want  to  play  in  the  band  at  that  time.”)  The  baby 
was  named  Marguerite  Esther  and  a  dear  little  flower  she 
was. 


Rose  was  still  in  the  South.  Through  the  Congregational 
minister  at  Interlochcn,  Florida,  she  had  been  engaged  to 
assist  in  the  music  at  a  Chautauqua  assembly  in  North 
Georgia.  While  there  she  met  some  people  connected  with 
the  Marietta  Street  Mission  in  Atlanta  which  needed  a  ma¬ 
tron  and  would  pay  her  expenses  to  the  city.  Pvose  wasn’t 
sure  of  what  she  was  getting  into,  but  she  was  as  adven- 
turous  at  twenty-two  as  she  had  been  at  thirteen,  and  be- 

r 

sides  to  go  to  Atlanta,  her  dream  citv,  was  worth  the  risk. 
Later  she  succeeded  in  getting  a  teaching  position  and  her 
letters  were  full  of  the  delights  of  life  on  Peachtree  Street, 
not  forgetting  “fried  chicken  without  end  for  breakfast, 
also  beefsteak  and  genuine  gravy  in  a  little  side  dish,”  which 
would  be  followed  by  a  really  hearty  dinner  at  two,  and 
supper  at  seven-thirty  with  “dainty  biscuits  .  .  .  little  corn 
muffins,  or  waffles  and  honey  or  maple  syrup,  peaches  and 
honey  melon,  etc.”  So,  although  Rose  was  far  off,  we  were 
in  no  doubt  that  she  was  able  to  sit  up  and  take  nourishment. 

In  the  by  no  means  uneventful  fall  of  1S96  Quin  met  a 
young  man  called  Milton  (Mit)  Evcrly,  the  shift  boss  at  the 
Holy  Terror.  She  was  then  teaching  the  first  three  grades 
of  school.  In  a  room  with  seats  for  only  thirty,  there  were 
forty-six  pupils  and,  as  it  seemed  to  Quin,  about  as  many 
different  nationalities,  Poles  and  Finns  predominating.4 

4  My  figures  on  the  enrollment  as  well  ns  other  dam  in  this  chapter 
arc  derived  from  clippings,  many  undated,  from  the  Keysto-nc  Nug¬ 
get,  which  w  as  edited  and  published  by  Stein  and  Frank  Bangs,  school 
friends  of  Quin’s.  They  later  figured  prominently  in  the  life  of  Rapid 
City,  Stein  as  an  engineer  and  Frank  as  a  lawyer.  Un forrunatelv  the 
files  of  the  Nugget  and  subsequent  newspapers  published  in  Key¬ 
stone  together  with  the  liter  issues  of  the  1  lermosa  Pilot  (with  which 
the  Nugget  merged)  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
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One  day  [Quin  writes]  1  was  sitting  on  a  sack  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  back  of  the  McDonald  general  store  where  Net 
was  clerk,  and  I  was  crying.  I  was  mad  about  something 
I  had  heard  said  about  me  as  a  teacher.  Mir,  who  had 
come  into  the  store,  asked  Net  what  was  wrong  with 
“that  poor  thing,”  and  she  told  him.  After  this  rather 
unusual  introduction  we  became  well  acquainted— he  and 
his  brother  Joe  lived  in  our  end  of  town. 

In  comparing  incidents  of  our  early  teens,  the  mystery 
of  the  music  which  a  young  lad  heard  when  tending  his 
father’s  sheep  was  at  last  solved.  He  did  hear  music.  It 
was  the  Bower  Band  on  its  first  concert  trip  to  Custer  and 
Mit  was  the  shepherd  boy. 

After  Governor  Lee  took  office,  Papa  went  to  Pierre 
(now  the  state  capital),  much  to  Mamma’s  disapproval— 
she  said  he  was  just  another  hungry  office-seeker.  But  she 
changed  her  tune  when  he  got  to  be  clerk  of  the  county 
affairs  committee.  Writing  the  news  to  Rose,  Net  assured 

O  1 

her  that  Papa  was  having  a  wonderful  time.  The  letter 
went  on: 

And  so  yon  are  a  teacher  again.  You  are  welcome  to 
all  the  teaching  you  can  do.  I  have  a  new  job— I’m  a  sort 
of  hostess  at  the  McDonald  Hotel  and  1  like  it.  1  guess  I 
must  have  the  gift  of  gab  as  I  like  talking  to  people. 

Times  arc  good  in  Keystone.  The  Holy  Terror  is  as 
rich  as  ever.  Mit  Everly,  Quin’s  best  beloved,  said  that 
the  ore  is  so  rich  that  it  is  sacked  down  in  the  mine  and 
guarded  until  it  reaches  the  mill.  .  .  . 

I  suppose  that  Od  has  kept  you  posted  on  what  a  hard 
time  they  are  having.  Poor  Joe  has  been  at  home  more 
than  four  months  v  ith  the  rheumatism  and  Od  has  to 
take  care  of  him  besides  running  the  “Journal.”  He  may 
have  to  go  to  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

This  letter  was  supplemented  a  little  later  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  (July,  1897)  by  one  from  Quin  reporting  that  Joe  had 
gone  to  the  Battle  Creek  sanitarium,  but  otherwise  the  news 
was  all  good. 
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Mayo  went  to  the  ranch  because  the  mill  was  shut 
down  for  sonic  land  of  repair.  He  says  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  rain  and  the  country  looks  greener  than  it  has  for 
years. 

There  was  a  big  celebration  here  the  Fourth  or  rather 
the  Fifth  as  the  Fourth  was  on  Sunday.  Of  course  the 
band  played  and  the  chorus  sang.  There  was  horse  racing 
in  the  street  as  there  was  no  place  else  to  have  it.  I  guess 
some  people  think  it  wouldn’t  be  Fourth  of  July  if  there 
wasn’t  horse  racing.  Well,  it  wouldn't  seem  like  the 
Fourth  to  us  if  we  didn’t  play  in  the  band. 

The  great  attraction  this  year  was  the  moving  pictures. 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  it?  George  McManus  .  .  . 
has  a  machine  called  a  Kinetoscope  which  takes  pictures 
so  fast  that  they  seem  to  be  moving  and  he  has  a  gramo¬ 
phone  going  at  the  same  time  playing  music  suitable  to 
the  pictures.  One  picture  was  of  William  Jennings  Biyan 
on  the  platform  of  a  train  and  the  train  was  moving  and 
Bryan  was  waving  his  hat.  Then  there  was  the  “Battle  of 
Manassas”  and  the  Corbett-Firzsimmons  fight  just  like  it 
wras  fought.  I  just  as  leave  not  have  seen  it  and  wouldn’t 
have  cared  if  they  had  both  got  knocked  out.  ...  1  win¬ 
der  what  Edison  will  invent  next. 

Pa  says  that  times  are  changing  so  fast  that  it  won’t  be 
long  now  until  wre  will  have  engines  pulling  our  buggies 
and  wagons  instead  of  horses  and  he  wasn’t  joking  cither. 
In  the  meantime  Tillie  and  the  other  horses  will  have  to 
keep  on  pulling  us  back  and  forth  to  the  ranch.  1  am  glad 
that  the  engine  business  isn’t  in  operation  yet  as  we  have 
a  lot  of  horses  to  sell  this  year.  .  .  . 

Babe  is  having  quite  a  time  deciding  which  boy  she 
likes  best— Willie  O'Keefe,  Willie  Graham  or  Eddie  Ba¬ 
con.  Just  now  I  think  that  Willie  O'Keefe  is  a  neck  ahead 
although  she  went  out  buggy  riding  with  Willie  Graham 
last  Sunday. 


In  the  fall  of  1897  Quin  and  I  went  to  Spcarfish  Normal 
School  for  a  four-month  term.  We  had  to  travel  in  a  round- 
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about  way  to  get  to  Spearfish.  All  travel  between  Keystone 
and  other  towns  was  by  horse-drawn  vehicles.  The  days 

*  J 

of  the  old  stagecoach  were  gone  and  public  travel  was  by 
hack  or  stage  (with  the  coach  left  off).  As  we  would  be 
taking  a  lot  of  luggage,  we  thought  we  might  as  well  take 
our  own  conveyance.  It  turned  out  to  be  quite  a  trip,  but 
as  I  wrote  Rose,  we  made  it. 

Dear  Rose: 

Well  here  we  are  in  Spearfish.  We  had  some  time  get¬ 
ting  here.  You  know  Pa  wasn’t  very  enthusiastic  about 
us  coming  but  he  never  is  at  first  about  anything,  so  while 
the  team  was  in  Keystone  doing  nothing  and  Pa  was  in 
Rapid,  Quin  and  I  loaded  up  the  wagon  and  struck  out 
across  country  on  our  latest  venture.  We  took  Andrew 
Long  with  us  to  bring  the  horses  and  wagon  back. 

The  first  night  we  stayed  at  Pactola  and  we  couldn’t 
help  but  think  of  Lulu  and  her  teaching  days  there  and 
at  Sheridan  and  Silver  City.  There  was  no  place  to  stay 
all  night  so  as  we  had  enough  bedding  we  camped  out  in 
a  beautiful  spot  by  the  creek.  I  don't  think  that  I  shall 
ever  hear  rippling  water  again  that  I  won’t  think  of  that 
night  and  the  sound  of  the  water  in  Rapid  Creek.  We 
intended  to  get  through  Deadwood  the  second  night,  but 
the  team  gave  out  on  us,  right  smack  in  the  middle  of 
town.  We  drove  into  a  side  street  and  were  considering 
what  was  the  best  thing  to  do.  We  knew  one  thing.  The 
team  would  have  to  be  put  in  a  livery  stable.  Andrew 
could  sleep  in  the  wagon  and  look  after  our  things.  We 
didn’t  want  to  spend  our  school  money  on  going  to  a 
hotel,  but  we  had  about  decided  to  do  so  when  out  came 
a  lady  from  a  house  across  the  street  and  asked  if  she 
could  lie  of  any  help.  When  we  asked  where  there  was 
a  hotel  where  two  girls  could  safely  go  she  said,  “Why 
it  would  be  foolish  for  you  to  go  to  a  hotel  when  I  have 
a  perfectly  good  spare  bed.  My  husband  is  out  of  town 
and  I  am  lonesome  and  would  just  love  to  have  you  stay 
with  me.’’  We  didn’t  know  what  in  the  world  to  do  but 
she  looked  like  a  perfectly  respectable  woman  so  we 
accepted  her  invitation.  Put  we  were  a  little  uneasy  and 
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barricaded  the  bedroom  door  and  were  sure  that  the 
window  would  open  if  we  wanted  to  jump  out.  Well, 
nothing  happened  to  us.  We  couldn’t  get  away  without 
having  breakfast  with  her. 

We  like  Normal  very  much  but  we  have  to  study  just 
awfully  hard.  Prof.  Cook  the  president  is  so  strict  that 
we  don’t  dare  look  sideways.  .  .  . 

Although  we  liked  Normal  Quin  could  foresee  that  she 
wasn’t  going  to  make  teaching  her  life’s  work.  She  decided 
against  any  additional  advanced  training  and  v  ent  back  to 
teach  another  year  or  two  in  Keystone.  So  I  did  not  go 
back  to  the  Normal  either  but  went  to  live  in  Rapid  with 
Od  and  Joe.  I  took  more  courses  at  high  school,  studied 
piano  with  Olixc  Howe,  a  first-rate  teacher,  and  went  to 
lots  of  shows  and  concerts  on  the  press  tickets  Od  alw  ays 
managed  to  save  for  me. 

Joe  was  much  better,  but  on  a  strict  diet  of  granola  and 
other  Battle  Creek  foods.  Od  had  just  the  opposite  kind  of 
dietary  problem.  She  belonged  to  nearly  every  organization 
and  society  in  Rapid,  nor  because  she  wanted  to  be  “in  the 
swim”  but  because  at  every  meeting  she  would  pick  up  a 
few  of  the  items  which  were  sorely  needed  to  Fill  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Journal.  If  there  was  more  than  one  meeting 
an  afternoon,  she  had  to  let  herself  be  served  refreshments 
at  each  place;  her  hostesses  would  feel  slighted  if  she  did 
not  at  least  sample  the  viands— a  list  of  which  would  be 
faithfully  reported  in  next  morning’s  paper. 

Od  was  rather  outspoken  and  some  of  her  best  friends 
were  a  bit  afraid  of  her.  One  of  them  labeled  her  patly 
enough  the  “Dowager  Empress  of  the  Bower  Family.”  But 
any  bruskness  on  her  part  v’as  offset  by  the  unlimited 
amount  of  kind  and  thoughtful  things  she  would  do  for 
people.  She  was  never  too  busy  to  listen  to  anyone’s  diffi¬ 
culties.  I  remember  that  whenever  1  went  into  her  office 
she  might  finish  the  sentence  she  was  writing,  but  then  she 
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would  put  down  her  pen,  settle  herself  back  in  her  chair,  and 
say,  “Well,  now  what  can  I  do  for  your” 

She  “did  for”  needy  and  unfortunate  people  not  only  in 
Rapid  but  in  the  surrounding  country.  They  felt  free  to 
go  to  Od  for  assistance  and  it  was  easy  for  her  to  help  them 
herself  or  get  help  for  them:  all  she  had  to  do  was  pur  a 
notice  in  the  paper  that  a  layette  was  needed,  or  shoes,  or 
money  for  medicine,  and  by  the  time  she  got  to  the  office 
next  morning  the  appeal  would  have  been  answered  by 
generous  citizens.  Boxes  of  clothing,  toys  (she  maintained 
a  doll  hospital),  and  even  food  were  sent  to  the  outlying 
communities  before  Christinas.  It  is  not  surprising  that  when 
a  little  girl,  Theresa  Fay  cl,  was  saying  her  prayers,  and  her 
mother  said,  “Don’t  forget  to  pray  for  the  poor,  Theresa,” 
she  replied,  “Oh,  never  mind  the  poor,  Mamma.  God  and 
Mrs.  Gossage  will  take  care  of  them.” 

Another  story  often  told  about  Od  concerned  a  man  who 

had  imbibed  too  freely.  When  he  was-  picked  up  by  Jack 

Leary,  the  night  watchman,  he  said,  “I  don’t  know  what 

my  name  is  or  where  I  live  bur  there’s  a  woman  over  to  the 

Journal  office  who  can  tell  you.”  Od  was  able  to  identify 

»  # 

him  as  Mr.  So-and-so  “who  lives  over  on  Elk  Creek”  and 
Jack  Leary  found  a  place  for  him  to  sleep  until  he  sobered 
up  enough  to  remember  where  he’d  left  his  team  and  wagon 
and  find  his  way  home. 

Od  was  editor  of  the  state  W.C.T.U.  paper,  the  White 
Ribbon  Journal ,  which  came  out  once  a  month,  and  also  of 
the  organization’s  yearbook.  This  meant  more  work  but 
brought  in  an  extra  bit  of  money,  and  extra  bits  were 
needed— especially  when  it  came  time  to  pay  the  bill  for  the 
newsprint. 

When  the  state  W.C.T.U.  convention  was  held  at  Pierre 
in  1895,  Od  decided  to  kill  three  birds  with  one  stone— 
attend  the  convention,  visit  Dick  Hughes  and  his  family 
who  were  living  at  Huron,  and  on  the  way  back  stop  to  sec 
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her  old  friend  Janie  Van  Metre  Waldron— they  had  not 
been  together  since  before  either  of  them  were  married. 

Dick  Hughes,  who  had  been  editor  of  the  Journal  for  ten 
years,  was  now  surveyor  general  of  the  state,  joe  had  writ- 
ten  Od  in  the  days  of  their  courtship  that  there  was  no 
better  editor  in  the  Hills  than  Dick  Hughes,  and  he  never 
saw  any  reason  to  change  his  opinion.  The  Gossages  and 
the  Hughes  families  had  much  in  common:  Joe  seldom 
accepted  invitations  out  to  dinner,  but  he  never  refused 
Mattie  Hughes  when  she  asked  him  up  for  a  meal,  and  Od 
thought  as  much  of  their  children,  little  Dick  and  Clarence, 
as  she  did  of  her  own  brothers  and  sisters.  At  the  expiration 
of  Mr.  Hughes’  term  as  surveyor  general,  the  family  re- 
turned  to  the  Hills  and  he  was  active  in  various  mining  en¬ 
terprises,  at  one  time  being  president  of  the  Holy  Terror 
Mining  Company.5 

Often  when  friends  meet  after  a  separation  of  many  years, 
the  spark  refuses  to  ignite  and  the  reunion  is  a  fizzle.  But 
in  the  case  of  Od  and  Jane  it  was  just  as  though  they  had 
never  been  apart.  Od  went  west  from  Pierre  by  stage  and 
was  met  by  Charlie  Waldron,  Jane’s  husband,  who  drove 
her  to  the  Westbrook  ranch  where  he  and  his  father  were 
raising  a  fine  breed  of  horses.  The  Waldrons  had  a  son  Lu¬ 
ther  and  a  daughter  Alice  Isle— the  first  child  that  had  ever 
been  named  for  Od.  She  was  delighted  with  Iter  namesake 

O 

then  and  forever  after.6 

5  During  the  years  he  edited  the  Journal ,  Richard  B.  Hughes  served 
as  Rapid  City's  first  city  treasurer,  as  county  treasurer,  chief  of  the 
fire  department,  and  a  member  t>f  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School 
of  Alines.  He  was  married  in  1884  to  Mattie  A.  Lewis,  lie  was  the 
author  of  Pioneer  Years  in  the  Black  Hills  edited  by  Agnes  Wright 
Spring  (Glendale:  Arthur  IL  Clark  Co.,  1957).  Mr.  Hughes,  whose 
death  occurred  in  1930,  was  described  by  Annie  D.  Tallent  as  ‘'prac¬ 
tically  the  first  reporter  in  the  Black  Hills.”  Source:  Brown  and  Wil¬ 
lard,  The  Black  Hills  Trails ,  529-531. 

0  Alice  Isle  Waldron  married  George  Philip,  a  nephew  of  Scotty 
Philip.  Sec  Chapter  XII,  Note  5. 
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On  Od's  birthday  the  following  November  she  received 
a  wonderful  surprise  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  and  beauti¬ 
fully  mannered  sorrel  carriage  horse  with  a  flaxen  mane  and 
tail.  He  was  a  gift  from  Jane  and  Charlie. 


In  April,  1S98,  Mamma  was  very  sick  and  1  went  home  to 
be  with  her.  It  was  unusual  for  Mamma  to  have  anything 
the  matter  with  her  and  we  spent  some  anxious  days  before 
she  took  a  turn  for  the  better.  While  she  was  convalescing 

w' 

she  wrote  some  verses  about  her  children  which  we  saved 
along  with  those  site  had  written  a  dozen  years  before  when 
we  were  at  the  Steele  School. 


Alice  first  upon  the  track, 

Of  vim  she  surely  has  no  lack. 
May  she  never  get  out  of  whack. 


Alack. 


Rensselaer’s  morning  sun  was  bright 
But  soon  faded  into  night 
For  it’s  spirit  took  its  flight. 


Good  Night. 


Sidney  and  his  sister  Lu 


Started  fair  on  their  sea  of  blue, 
But  their  craft  sailed  out  of  view. 


Mon  Dieu. 


Mayo’s  star  is  zenith  high; 
May  it  never  wane  or  die. 
He’s  a  hero  in  my  eye, 


That’s  why. 
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Blush  of  roses  in  her  hair, 

Net  is  helpful  every  where; 

And  we  sometimes  think  she’s  fair. 

So  There! 

Rose  is  may  and  thoughtful  too, 

Conquering  hardships  not  a  few 
Towards  the  goal  she  has  in' view. 

That’s  true. 

Quin’s  a  ruby  in  the  rough; 

She’s  a  jew  el  sure  enough. 

Seldom  known  her  in  a  huff. 

That’s  enough. 

Laura  follows  in  the  rear, 

Of  books  she  has  but  one  idcar 
But  she’ll  not  graduate  this  year, 

Oh  Dear. 

Before  1  went  back  to  Rapid  Mamma  was  recovered 
enough  to  take  part  in  a  ceremony  honoring  Mrs.  Nina 
Pettigrew,  who  had  been  pastor  of  our  church  for  several 
years.  Mamma,  being  a  senior  member  of  the  congregation 
and  a  deaconess,  was  appointed  to  present  Mrs.  Pettigrew 
with  a  water  glass  set  as  a  token  of  appreciation.  Having 
composed  an  appropriate  presentation  speech,  Mamma  re¬ 
hearsed  it  at  every  opportunity.  Whenever  one  of  us  saw 
her  grab  a  chair  or  some  other  object,  we  would  stop  what 
we  were  doing  and  listen  attentively  while  she  said,  “Dear 
Mrs.  Pettigrew,  in  behalf  of  your  congregation  and  the 
many  friends  w  hich  you  have  made  in  this  community,  and 

»  »  w 

in  gratitude  for  your  faithful  and  inspiring  ministry  among 
us,  I  wish  to  present  to  you  this  water  set”— and  so  on. 

The  evening  arrived.  The  church  w-as  filled  and  the  Key¬ 
stone  Band  was  down  in  front  below  the  rostrum.  When 
the  time  came  for  the  presentation,  Mamma  mounted  the 
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to  the  honoree,  and  began,  ‘‘Dear  Mrs.  Pettigrew—”  A  dead 
silence  followed.  Nettie,  from  her  seat  with  the  band,  whis¬ 
pered,  “In  behalf—/;;  behalf /”  Mamma  being  a  little  deaf  did 
not  hear  her.  My  place  in  the  band  was  a  little  closer  to 
Mamma,  and  I  ventured  in  a  penetrating  stage  whisper,  “In¬ 
behalf.”  Nothing  doing.  Then  it  was  Quin’s  turn.  “IN 
BEHALF,  MA,”  she  said  right  out  loud,  and  this  time 
Mamma  picked  up  the  cue  and  sailed  through  the  speech 
without  f altering. 


On  February  15,  1898,  the  U.  S.  battleship  Maine  was  sunk 
in  Havana  harbor,  and  on  April  20,  Congress  adopted  a 
resolution  recognizing  the  independence  of  Cuba,  demand¬ 
ing  the  withdrawal  of  Spanish  armed  forces,  and  empower¬ 
ing  the  President  to  use  the  army  and  the  navy  to  carry  out 
these  demands.  On  April  25  Spain  declared  war  and  by  July 
3  the  battles  of  FI  Caney  and  San  Juan  Hill  had  been  won 
and  the  Spanish  fleet  destroyed,  virtually  terminating  the 
war.  In  the  Philippines  Dewey  had  won  the  Battle  of  Manila 
Bay  without  the  loss  of  a  ship  and  the  only  casualties  eight 
men  wounded.7  Although  Manila  did  not  fall  until  August 
13,  there  was  plenty  to  celebrate  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
you  may  be  sure  the  people  of  Keystone  did  so. 

The  feature  attraction  was  a  sham  battle— the  attack  on 
Mono  Castle  in  Havana  harbor  by  the  American  battleship 
Dakota.  (The  granite  rocks  on  Mount  Etna  did  look  some¬ 
thing  like  a  castle  in  the  glare  of  the  bombing.)  Some  of  the 
songs  that  were  played  and  sung  that  day— “Just  Break  the 

7  Richard  B.  Morris  (cd.),  Encyclopedia  of  American  History,  2S7- 
289. 
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News  to  Mother,”  “Sweet  Marie,” 
New  York”— are  still  performed. 


“On  the  Sidewalks  of 


September  in  the  Black  Hills  is  considered  one  of  the 
pleasantest  months  of  the  year,  and  on  September  6,  two 
wagonloads  of  young  people  set  out  from  Keystone  bound 
for  Sylvan  Lake  to  camp  out,  go  boat  riding,  and  climb 
Harney  Peak.  Our  party  was  made  up  of  Albert  McDonald 
and  Nettie,  Mit  Everly  and  Quin,  Willie  O'Keefe  and  me. 
The  trip  out  took  most  of  the  first  day;  and  climbing  Har¬ 
ney  Peak  took  the  second.  The  weather  seemed  a  bit  chilly 
that  night,  and  the  next  morning  we  woke  from  our  lumpy 
beds  to  find  the  ground  covered  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
After  some  scuffling  around  in  it,  the  men  retrieved  rhe 
harnesses  and  got  the  teams  hitched  up;  shivering  girls  made 
coffee  on  a  sickly  fire;  and  then  we  packed  up  and  headed 
for  home  without  even  a  boat  ride. 

Later  on  in  the  fall  some  of  us  went  on  an  excursion  of 
quite  a  different  type.  The  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition 
was  on  in  Omaha  and  the  railroads  were  offering  remark- 
ably  cheap  round-trip  rates.  Cousin  Roxie  had  made  up  her 
mind  it  was  high  rime  she  saw  something  besides  the  Black 
Hills,  and  it  was  she  who  starred  the  ball  rolling.  She  learned 
how  to  get  around  on  the  train  and  in  the  city  and  the  fair¬ 
grounds,  and  relayed  the  information  to  Ervie  and  me,  who 
went  next.  We  had  never  been  to  a  city  the  size  of  Omaha, 
so  going  to  the  stores  and  churches  and  parks  and  theatres 
was  as  much  of  a  novelty  to  us  as  sightseeing  at  the  fair. 
But  we  enjoyed  every  bit  of  the  Exposition— from  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  historical  exhibits  to  the  Midway  where  we  got 
our  first  ride  on  a  roller  coaster  and  went  up  225  feet  in  a 
giant  seesaw.  The  Innes  band  was  playing  and  needless  to 
say  we  didn’t  miss  a  concert.8 


8  I  He  Innes  band  was  one  of  several  renowned  concert  bands  per¬ 
forming  in  the  latter  parr  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  man  who  is 
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As  school  was  in  session  in  Keystone,  Quin  had  to  get  a 
substitute  when  she  and  Net  left  in  their  turn.  The  school 
board  gave  me  permission  to  teach  the  week  that  she  was 
gone,  but  1  don't  remember  the  children  playing  many 
tricks  on  me  except  for  putting  acorns  in  the  stove,  which 
kept  popping  continually. 

My  father  had  a  somew  hat  different  experience  on  the 
only  day  in  all  Quin’s  years  of  teaching  that  she  ever  missed 
school  on  account  of  illness.  It  seems  that  one  morning  she 
woke  up  with  the  grippe  and  asked  Papa  to  let  the  principal 
knowr  and  have  him  find  a  substitute.  Papa  said  that  he 
would  attend  to  the  matter,  and  started  up  town.  On  the 
way  he  thought  to  himself:  “Everyone  in  the  family  includ¬ 
ing  Mother  has  taught  school  except  me.  I  have  certainly 
heard  enough  about  teaching;  I  don’t  see  why  I  can’t  have 
a  try  at  it.”  So  instead  of  going  to  the  principal  he  went 
right  to  the  schoolroom. 

From  Quin’s  account  of  it,  the  things  that  happened  that 
day  never  happened  before  or  after  anywhere  the  three  R’s 
were  taught.  Papa  came  home  so  exhausted  that  Mamma 
instantly  put  a  pot  of  our  universal  tonic,  cleaver  tea,  on  to 
brew,  and  little  Marguerite,  who  was  at  our  house,  looked 
at  him  with  pity  and  said,  “Don’t  ky,  Grandpa.”  Next  day 
when  Quin  returned  to  school  she  found  that  the  pupils  ap¬ 
parently  had  been  quite  enchanted  by  the  new  substitute 
and  were  in  hopes  that  they  have  him  soon  again.  They 
never  did.  But  at  least  Papa  could  say  he  had  taught  school. 


considered  to  be  “the  father  of  the  modern  American  concert  band” 
was  Patrick  S.  Gilmore  (18:9-189:),  conductor  of  the  22nd  Regiment 
Band  in  New  York  City.  “Later  in  the  century  Reeves,  Brooks,  Innes, 
Conway,  Sousa,  and  others  carried  on  the  work  of  Gilmore.  The  most 
famous  of  these  was  John  Philip  Sousa,  whose  name  w  as  known  at  the 
time  of  his  tours  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America  .  .  .” 
(Theodore  F.  Norman,  lustmnu nta!  Music  in  the  Public  Schools 
[Philadelphia:  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  7-8). 
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Out  of  the  blue  came  a  letter  from  Rose  announcing  that 

she  was  coming  home.  The  folks  were  as  happv  to  see  her 

as  she  was  to  see  them,  but  to  feel  at  home  in  Keystone— in 

a  town  that  had  hardly  existed  when  she  went  away  and  in 

a  home  that  she’d  had  no  part  in  making— wasn't  so  easy. 

However,  living  with  the  richest  gold  mine  in  the  world  as 

a  neighbor  was  something  out  of  the  ordinary  and  now  she 
00/ 

could  play  in  the  band  again. 

In  Rapid  I  had  been  plugging  for  a  teacher’s  examination. 
My  heart  was  set  on  going  to  college  and  in  order  to  do  so 
I  would  have  to  earn  most  of  the  money  myself.  On  June  7, 
1899,  I  took  the  examination  for  a  second  grade  certificate 
and  passed  it.  This  qualified  me  to  teach  in  a  country  school; 
teaching  experience  was  necessary  to  be  assigned  to  a  town 
one. 

Since  Rose  had  not  yet  been  to  the  ranch  and  Net  and 
Quin  needed  vacations,  we  joined  Papa  and  Mamma  at 
French  Creek.  Mamma  liked  the  ranch  and  was  always  glad 
to  go  there.  This  year  there  had  been  enough  rain  to  make 
a  good  hay  crop,  and  we  girls  could  help  with  the  haying. 

One  day  a  man  on  horseback  rode  up  and  who  should  it 
be  but  George  Bale.  He  had  come  over  from  Battle  Creek 
where  he  had  been  looking  into  the  possibility  of  buying 
the  Steele  ranch  in  partnership  with  Ching  Arnold  9  and 
going  into  the  business  of  raising  horses.  Mr.  Steele  was  the 
last  rancher  but  one  who  had  left  the  Bridgeport  area  be- 

9  Ching  Arnold  was  born  in  Iowa  and  found  his  way  onto  the  plains 
of  Western  Dakota  by  driving  cattle  up  from  Texas.  As  much  as  any 
of  the  early  settlers  he  was  identified  with  the  life  of  Hermosa  and  the 
surrounding  country.  He  was  especially  interested  in  fine  race  horses, 
and  was  active  in  fairs  and  Fourth  of  July  celebrations.  lie  married 
-Miss  Ella  Grass. 
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cause  of  the  drought.  Emmett  Riddle,  Aunt  Maria  Riddle’s 
brother,  was  still  living  on  Spring  Draw,  but  he  was  plan¬ 
ning  on  leaving.  George  said  he  could  hardly  believe  there 
had  once  been  a  thriving  community  on  that  part  of  the 
Creek.  Since  there  was  more  to  talk  about  than  could  be 
covered  in  one  day,  George  promised  to  come  again  and 
Net  seemed  happy  at  the  prospect. 

Another  pleasant  day  was  spent  when  Sam  Bell  and  his 
family  came  to  sec  us.  At  least  population  was  not  decreas¬ 
ing  in  our  vicinity:  the  Bells  had  two  more  children,  Maude 
and  Mary.  They  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  country.  If 
a  rancher  stayed  on  and  increased  his  acreage  by  buying  up 
the  land  of  those  who  left,  he  often  would  be  considerably 
the  gainer  in  the  long  haul. 

Our  next  visitors  were  Uncle  Izzic,  Aunt  Maria,  and 
Emory.  They  were  living  on  a  ranch  near  Custer,  and  Uncle 
Izzic,  who  was  one  of  the  county  commissioners,  had  come 
down  on  county  business  and  to  see  what  kind  of  condition 
his  old  home  on  Battle  Creek  was  in.  It  had  been  a  long 
time  since  any  of  our  family  had  been  over  there,  so  we 
made  a  holiday  of  it  and  went  along. 

We  found  our  Battle  Creek  ranch  was  virtually  deserted; 
the  buyer,  Edward  Griffin,  had  left  on  account  of  the 
drought.  Many  old  landmarks  were  gone  but  enough  re¬ 
mained  to  bring  back  recollections  of  the  days  when  our 
cowyard  was  a  race  track  and  Lady  Bill  was  rubbed  down 
in  the  stanchions.  The  cellar  in  which  Net  and  Quin  had 
heroically  slain  a  skunk  was  still  there  but  the  beaver  pond 
was  nearly  filled  with  mud. 

The  bridge  between  our  place  and  Uncle  Izzic’s  was 
usable  although  the  railing  was  gone.  The  creek  was  nearly 
dr)7.  Uncle  Izzie’s  buildings,  which  had  been  taken  care  of 
by  Emmett  Riddle,  were  in  a  good  state  of  repair  and  we 
ate  lunch  on  the  porch  of  the  house.  Then  we  went  up 
Spring  Draw  to  say  goodby  to  Emmett  and  his  wife— he  had 
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married  Maude  Steele.  They  had  weathered  the  hardships 
of  the  past  few  years,  but  were  about  to  move  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  where  Maude’s  father  now  was  living.  Em¬ 
mett  still  hoped,  however,  that  the  weather  cycle  would 
change  and  there  would  be  another  period  of  rainy  years; 
and  dry  weather  had  not  withered  Maude’s  spirits.  She  was 
still  the  same  fat,  jolly  girl  who  could  hold  the  whole 
school  spellbound  with  her  rendition  of  “CurfewT  Shall  Not 
Ring  Tonight.”  There  would  be  no  school  on  Battle  Creek 

w?hen  the  Riddles  moved  away. 

✓ 

It  was  strange  to  think  that  in  only  ten  years  our  once 
close-knit  community  had  now7  wholly  dissolved.  Grand- 
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father  and  Grandmother  Bower  were  in  the  graveyard  at 
Custer;  Uncle  Rue  and  Aunt  Lizzie  were  living  in  Spear- 
fish;  Jasper,  Fred,  George,  and  Alfred  had  taken  up  land  in 
Montana  and  w  ere  living  on  the  Little  Powder  River;  Lillie 
and  Bird  were  married  and  living  in  Idaho.  The  Cobb  fam- 
ily  were  all  in  Keystone  except  Edith  who  had  married  a 
doctor  and  gone  back  East.  The  Emory  Riddle  family  had 
moved  to  Colorado;  the  Bales  were  with  their  son  Robert 
on  his  ranch  on  Squaw  Creek  west  of  I-Iermosa. 

It  wasn’t  a  particularly  gay  party  going  back  to  French 
Creek  down  Shoemaker  Creek  through  the  brakes  and 
across  the  flat  along  ihe  Cheyenne  River.  Our  thoughts  and 
our  conversation  were  on  the  changes  we  had  seen.  It  had 
been  a  hard-learned  lesson,  but  people  now  knew  that  it 
took  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  make  a  living 
on  the  prairie.  “The  flats  wrere  made  for  grazin’,  ’twa’nt 
made  for  no  com  raisin’  or,  as  the  Indian  said  when 
he  saw7  the  man  plowing  up  the  buffalo  grass,  “Wrong 
side  up.” 

While  there  was  regret  at  the  change  in  our  old  surround- 
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ings,  there  was  no  regret  at  having  lived  there.  All  agreed 
that  we  would  look  back  upon  that  period  of  our  lives  as 
one  of  the  happiest. 
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CODA:  JULY  4,  1900 


^  ~hat  afternoon  ride  home  to  French  Creek  from  our 
J-L  old  ranch  was  more  than  sixty  years  ago  and  many  a 
leaf  has  been  added  to  our  family  history  since  then.  But 
although  the  family  story  goes  on,  the  story  of  the  Family 
Band  can  be  brought  to  an  end— appropriately,  as  it  seems 
to  me— on  Independence  Day  in  the  year  that  some  count 
with  the  nineteenth  century  and  others  consider  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  twentieth.  — 

The  months  that  lay  between  the  summer  of  1899  and 
the  summer  of  1900  had  seen  Quin  completing  her  last  year 
as  a  teacher  before  her  marriage  to  Mit  Everly;  Nettie  had 
been  clerking  in  the  Keystone-Holy  Terror  company  store; 
Rose  was  doing  correspondence  work  for  our  cousin  Frank 
Bower;  and  1  was  teaching  my  first  two  school  terms. 

My  first  school  was  in  the  Mayo  School  District— No.  22 
in  Custer  County,  six  miles  south  of  Custer.  While  I  was 
eighteen  and  old  enough  to  teach  1  didn’t  look  more  than 
sixteen,  so  it  was  probably  because  Uncle  Warren  was  on 
the  school  board  that  I  had  no  trouble  getting  a  school  in 
his  district.  Of  course  Roxie  and  Ervic  already  had  estab- 
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lished  good  reputations  as  teachers  in  that  vicinity,  and  the 
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board  members  may  have  thought  they  could  risk  another 
Bower. 

At  Uncle  Warren  and  Aunt  Lida’s,  where  I  boarded,  I 
had  a  nice  room  all  to  myself  with  a  stove  in  it.  There  were 
eleven  pupils  in  my  school,  but  other  than  that  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  much  about  it  except  that  I  used  to  play  with  the 
children  at  recess  and  noons— which  pleased  them  but 
shocked  their  parents— and  that  I  enjoyed  the  homemade 
sausage  which  Aunt  Lida  put  into  my  lunches. 

My  cousin  Spencer  was  now  long  past  the  tablecloth- 
yanking  stage  and  was  setting  a  good  example  for  his 
younger  brother  Floyd.  I  was  so  amused  once  at  Floyd 
when  his  mother  was  trying  to  get  him  to  do  something  for 
her.  “Mamma,”  he  said,  “I’m  not  lazy  but  I  don’t  like  to 
work.” 

I  taught  the  spring  term  in  the  Dry  Creek  district,  seven 
miles  west  of  Fail  burn— a  school  that  had  popped  up  in  that 
location  because  school  buildings  follow  the  children  and 
there  were  now  settlers  in  that  area.  I  lived  with  a  hospita¬ 
ble  German  family,  the  John  Lennings,  and  there  was  no 
danger  of  my  getting  lonesome:  every  Sunday  from  noon 
till  eleven  at  night  they  had  a  house  full  of  guests.  They 
didn’t  try  to  serve  meals  at  the  table— just  passed  the  food 
around  in  plates.  Robert  Bale’s  ranch,  a  few  miles  from  the 
Lennings,  seemed  to  be  a  gathering  place  for  the  Bale  fam¬ 
ily— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bale,  Sr.,  were  there,  and  Emily,  and 
Georgie  Bale  Griffin,  and  her  children  Teddy  and  Bee— and 
being  able  to  visit  them  kept  me  from  getting  homesick. 

The  one  great  disappointment  of  this  year  was  that  I 
couldn’t  get  home  to  attend  a  minstrel  show  given  by  the 
Keystone  Cadets,  one  of  my  father’s  projects.  While  the 
cadets  were  taught  to  drill  (without  guns),  the  organization 
had  another  side.  The  boys  were  encouraged  to  earn  money 
and  save  it,  and  were  given  some  idea  about  the  economics 
of  business  and  banking;. 
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After  the  usual  closing  entertainment  at  school,  I  went 

w' 

home  to  find  the  family  preparing  for  the  Fourth  of  July. 
There  was  to  he  a  parade  with  floats  this  year,  and  Papa  was 
building  one.  He  always  was  active  in  Fourth  of  July  cele¬ 
brations— so  much  so  that  when  Od  was  about  five  years  old 
she  refused  to  accept  the  historical  version  of  the  origin  of 
that  day. 

“Oh,  no,”  she  said.  “That  wasn’t  the  way  it  was.  My 
father  made  the  Fourth  of  July.” 

At  any  rate,  he  made  a  pretty  float  to  carry  the  forty 
little  girls  dressed  in  white  dresses  with  red-white-and-bluc 
sashes,  who  symbolized  the  forty  states  of  the  Union.  The 
float  was  to  be  driven  by  Uncle  Sam— Papa.  As  Georgie 
Bale  wrote,  he  needed  only  the  familiar  costume  to  be  the 
very  spit  and  image  of  the  prototypical  American. 

The  celebration  had  a  special  significance  for  the  Bower 
family  this  year:  it  was  the  last  time  that  we  would  be  play¬ 
ing  together  in  a  brass  band.  Mayo’s  interest  was  in  ranch- 
ing;  a  mining  town  wasn't  for  him— he  was  going  to 
Montana  where  the  Pvtic  boys  were.  Quin  and  Mit  were 
to  be  married  in  October:  and  George  Bale’s  visits  to  Net 
had  become  so  frequent  that  wedding  bells  for  them  al¬ 
ready  were  almost  audible.  Rose  was  bound  and  determined 
to  get  to  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  where 
the  Flormann  girls  were  studying;  and  I  would  be  going 
away  to  school  in  another  year,  probably  to  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Brookings  where  my  friend  Maude  God¬ 
dard  was  studying  art. 


The  Fourth  of  July,  1900,  began  with  a  sunrise  salute  of 
twenty  guns.  The  day  was  hot  and  sunny  with  a  brilliantly 
blue  sky,  and  shortly  before  ten  o’clock  we  met  the  other 
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members  of  the  Keystone  Band  at  the  marshaling  point  for 
the  Grand  Parade  to  the  Bowery  where  musical  and  literary 
exercises  would  be  held. 

As  we  struck  up  and  swung  down  the  street,  the  sun 
glancing  oil  our  polished  horns,  Mamma  finished  helping 
adjust  the  red-white-and-blue  sashes  on  the  forty  states  and 
Papa  climbed  aboard  the  float.  He  knew  that  all  along  the 
line  of  march  little  boys  would  yell,  “Hey,  Ma!  Look— 
there’s  Uncle  Sam!”  and  people  would  laugh  and  applaud. 
And  if  he  took  quite  a  few  bows  that  morning,  it  would 
be  hard  to  deny  that  he  had  earned  them.  On  the  lont*  road 
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from  Lodi  to  Keystone,  schools  and  churches  and  bridges 
and  homes  marked  where  Cal  Bower  had  passed;  he  had 
raised  a  family  and  tilled  the  soil  and  served  the  community; 
and  there  had  been  music  all  the  way. 
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On’s  life  after  1900  was  much  too  full  for  me  even  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  summary:  she  deserves  a  full-scale  biography.  In 
1925  she  and  Joe  sold  all  but  a  small  interest  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  retired,  although  Od  continued  to  contribute  a 
daily  column.  Joe  died  on  February  2;  1927.  In  1928  Od 
realized  a  long-time  wish  when  she  went  to  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland,  to  attend  a  World  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  Convention.  Her  health  had  been  failing  for  some 
tune  and  she  passed  away  on  June  8  of  the  following  year. 

Mayo  spent  most  of  his  remaining  life  on  his  ranch,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond.  For  a  change  he  sometimes  worked 
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on  the  Journal  as  a  linotype  operator.  lie  and  Rose  were 
the  only  ones  of  the  family  who  continued  to  play  on  their 
instruments  after  the  band  stopped  playing  as  a  unit.  Mayo 
bore  the  ups  and  downs  of  life  with  great  fortitude  and  on 
his  last  sickbed  could  laugh  at  a  friend’s  jokes.  He  died  on 
August  12,  1937;  his  wife, Carrie  had  died  the  year  before. 
Their  daughter  Marguerite  Esther  and  an  adopted  son  Rens¬ 
selaer  died  in  the  diptheria  epidemic  of  1907. 

Nettie  married  George  Bale  on  November  1 1,  1901 .  A  year 
later  George  went  into  partnership  with  Clung  Arnold  in 
the  horse-raising  business  and  they  lived  on  a  ranch  below 
McCloud's  place.  George  died  in  1915  and  four  years  later 
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at  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek  and  later  in  Hermosa.  Nettie 
died  on  August  25,  1945,  survived  bv  her  children  George 
Justin,  Emily  Rose  Bale  Myers,  and  Henry  Leath  Bale,  and 
by  her  husband,  who  died  in  i960. 

Rose,  after  three  years  of  teaching  in  Keystone,  became  the 
first  librarian  of  the  Rapid  City  Public  Library.  She  attended 
the  Chicago  Musical  College  and  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory  of  music  and  was  prominent  in  W.C.T.U.  and 
suffrage  activities.  After  Father's  death,  October  10,  1917, 
she  took  care  of  Mamma;  and  having  become  interested  in 
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cattle-raising,  took  over  the  management  of  the  ranch.  Since 
Mamma’s  death,  March  18,  1927,  she  has  lived  in  Rapid  City. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Civic  Orchestra  and  the  Civic 
Choral  Club,  and  has  remained  active  in  the  church  and 
women's  organizations. 


Quinxie  and  Mit  after  several  years  in  Keystone  moved 
011  to  a  ranch  ten  miles  below  Hermosa.  They  gradually 
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increased  their  holdings  until  they  had  a  large  and  profitable 
ranch,  much  of  their  land  being  irrigable.  They  were  both 
active  in  Hermosa  church  and  civic  affairs  and  traveled 
extensively.  After  Mit’s  death  in  1929,  Quin  managed  the 
ranch  efficiently  until  she  retired  in  1945.  She  now  lives  in 
Rapid  City,  spending  much  of  her  time  in  charitable  work. 


As  for  me,  Laura,  after  two  years  in  agricultural  college 
at  Brookings,  1  taught  school  and  w  orked  as  a  librarian  in 
Rapid.  O11  September  15,  1910,  I  married  Claude  G.  Van 
Nuys,  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  School  of  Mines,  and  for 
the  next  six  years  vc.  lived  in  Rapid,  where  our  sons  Kelvin 
and  Maxwell  were  born.  After  two  years  in  Golden,  Colo¬ 
rado,  where  my  husband  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Colorado 
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School  of  Mines,  we  moved  to  New  York  where  he  had 
a  position  with  the  Air  Reduction  Company.  In  1920  we 
moved  to  Cranford,  New  Jersey,  wdierc  our  sons  went  to 
public  school;  later  Kelvin  attended  Oberlin  College  and 
Maxwell  Bueknell  University.  I  studied  for  two  years  at 
the  Guilmant  Organ  School  and  with  private  teachers,  and 
was  active  in  education  and  civic  affairs,  the  church,  and 
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the  literary  club.  After  eighteen  years  in  Cranford,  I  lived 
in  N  ew  York  until  1953,  when  I  returned  to  Rapid  City. 
My  husband  died  on  August  20,  1957. 

I  had  become  interested  in  antiques  in  New  York  and  1 
now  have  a  small  antique  shop  here.  I  also  belong  to  the 
writers’  group.  One  of  our  rules  is  that  at  each  meeting 
members  must  produce  some  kind  of  an  original  work  or  a 
rejection  slip.  If  anybody  brings  a  letter  of  acceptance,  that 
means  a  party.  So  the  acceptance  of  this  book  for  publica¬ 
tion  added  one  more  festivity  to  those  in  which  I  partici¬ 
pated,  thanks  to  belonging  to  the  Family  Band. 
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